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Federal Powers 
Used to Protect 
Food Consumers 


Government License System 
For Milk Industry Is 
Created Prevent 
Any Profiteering 


Effect of Wheat Tax 
On Bre adIs W ate ‘hed 


Marketing home nts Being 
Drawn for Distributors 
Of Milk; Protection of 

Buyer Is Watchword 


A Federal licensing system for processors 
and all wholesale and retail 
of milk in each n shed area 
with a marketing agreement for specified 
areas, was announced July 13 as the Gov- 
ernment plan under the Agricultural = 
justment Act by the Secretary ol Agr 
culture, Henry A. Wallace, and the —. 
istrators of the Act, George N. Peek 
Charles J. Brand. The program has = 
approved by President Roosevelt and the 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings 
This announcement followed a statement 
by Mr. Cummings July 10 that the first 
legal test of the industrial and farm re- 
covery programs probably will come im 
connection with the Chicago milk situa- 
tion. He stated that licenses under the 
industrial or farm laws of the past ses- 
sion of Congress will be issued to milk 
dealers in Chicago, invoking the most 
stringent provisions of the Recovery Act 
and a legal test case may follow. 
Higher Bread Prices 
he announced the 
would not look 


breod 


De- 


into 


At the same time 
pariment of Justice 
alleced unfair increase in 
unless proper information is furni 
Department. Without sufficient 
check all rumors, the Department 
tic’. he pointed out, will confine Its acti) 
itic to cases which seem well substan- 
tia d. 

The Department of 
this announcement July 13 regarding the 
proposed control of milk “The license 
procedure was determined upon after con- 
ferences with the Attorne) General a ad | 
President TPooesevelt and n ihe ap- 
vroval. Marketing agreements have been 
sub: mitted by groups of processors, 
ciations of producers, and others ens 
in handling and distributing milk 
of the larger cities 


of Ju 


Agriculture made 


asso- 


Licenses to Be Issued 
“after a formal hearing has been 
on one of these agreements and the 
ment. has been approved and exec 
the Secretary and part proposing 
approving it, 1t wi ll become effective 
a = specified in the agreement 
- that time, licenses will be is 
all | pode essors and distributors of milk 
the area cove red 
whether ot they 
agreement, that un 
prices and 
the area may 
required to apply 
processors and di 
by the Secretary 
cations. 


hele 
agree- 
uted br 


ies and 


ued to 
in 
by the agreement 
have 
iformity ol 
practices wit 
be attained. No one will be 
for a lice 
stributors will be licensed 
without any such appli 


or 1 signea 
so 


distributive 


ince all 


No Pyramiding Allowed 

“Formal hearings on proposed mat 
agreements have been held for 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, Detroit E\ 

Ind. Los Angeles, San Diego Cot inty an 
Oakland. Proposed marketing agre ement 
thus far listed for hearing art 1 Fran- 
cisco, July 14: Kansas City July, 18: Balti- 
more, July 20: St. Paul Minneapolis and 
Boston, July 24. Hearings on other pro- 
posed agreements will be listed from time 
to time.” 

Secret July 
graphed to U 49 cities in . 
States that eovel nmental powers will b¢ 
used if necessary to prevent unwarré inted 
increases in bread prices His action was 
taken under the provisions ol the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act authorizing use 


[Continued on Pege 8 


Wallace 11 tele- 


mayors of 


ary on 


Column 1.) 


distributors | 
coupled | 


upon | 


the], 





Threat of Extinction 
|For Waterfowl—— 








Government Survey Shows Few | 


Species Recovered From 
Drought Years 


increase in a 
and geese as 
many species 


Although there now 1s an 
few species of wild ducks 
compared with last year. 
still are at a seriously low mark. The 
status of waterfowl] on the whole, however, 
is slightly better than in 1931, when con- 
ditions were so bad that it was found nec- 
essarv to restrict the hunting season. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has continued its 
fact-finding program of the last veral 
vears with regard to the status of 
fowl in the United States and Canada 
Paul G. Redington. Chief of the Bureau 
issucd a atement July 10 announcing 
the Bureau's findings during the last two 
vez 

During the seasons 
fow] had reached the 
ord, through culminat 
conditions, including 
continued droughts in 
important northwestern 
This made it necessary 
hunting season to a single 
and to two months in 1932 

The present improvement in the status 
of waterfowl! is due to some increase in 
snow and rainfall, consequent improve- 
ment in the food supply. and to saving the 
breeding stock by reducing the kill during 
last season This stat t 
emphasize 

upon 


ct 


1931 and 1932 wait 
lowest point 
of unt 
serious and 
many the 
breeding areas 
to restrict the 
month in 1931, 


el 

on 
avorable 
long- 


rec 
10n 


of most 


the two 

was 

based 
[Continued on Page 10. Column 6.] 
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water- 


-!NO WORLD ACC ORD 
ON 40-HOUR WEEK 


Labor Conference in Geneva 
Defers Drafting of Code 
Until Next Year 


40-hour work 
ve been 


ablish a 


Salada to est 
world ha 


week throughout the 

postponed until 1934 
| Attempts were made at the Conference 
of the International Labor Office which 
| has just adjourned at Geneva to formulate 
for submission to the 58 countries 
which were represented, covering reduc- 
tion in hours of work unemployment 
| insurance and other subjects 

The 40-hour week received considerable 
support, according to Miss Mary Ander- 

head of the American delegation ol 

1 observers at the conference. Miss 
rson is Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau the Department of Labor 

The proposal for a shorter work-week 
was opposed by the employers, who wert 
supported by a sufficient number of dele- 
; gates to bring about postponement unul 
next year 

Miss Anderson has just 
informal report on the conte 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Francis 
in Which she poin that the 


a code 


son 


a d 


ot 


itted an 
rence to the 
Perkins 
question 


subm 


s out 


Page 8. Column 


:|Nation- wide Set- -up 
To Aid Home-owners 
In Refinancing Loans 


Central Offices of Managers 
of Home Loan 
Corporation Opened in 
Three-quarters of States 


4] 


niin 


ued on 


Owners’ 


Loar 


whers 01 


Home Owner: 


relieve ¢ 


The 
Corporat 


$2 900,000 .000 


small home 


te head- 
-quarters of the 
and branch 


reach every 


g offices 
Corporation will 
he 


Apnlic vtlen 


agencies the 
locality in t 
First 
The first application 
ceived by the Corporation 
through the process of con 
has received by Frank Holden 
of Georgia. on July ms, 


country 

Received 

nas veen re- 
and started 
sideration 
State man- 

while he wa 
with the cen- 


10ah 
It 


anization pr 
ition, the Home 

ablished a little 

‘ continued its 

ion perating as a_ discount 


npanie 


expans 


nson, wht ilso head of the 
Bank Board nnounces 
Total of Loans Made 
An additional $13,273,844 in 
been authoriz he banks but not 
#) pale out, bring otal of authorize 
advances up $60,806.477. Loans ma 
last month gated $7,711.276 
Membership Home Loan Bank 
S\stem now 1320 mortgage com- 
panies. } subscribed to 125,801 
share stem which has a 
value $ 80 
The 
was created to 
} tem, which dealt only with 
panies, and to bring the program mort- 
t f{ directly in touch with the 
and mortgago! ts task is the 
valued 
owners 


loans 


to 


alone 


100 
Owners a 
ipplement s- 
mort » com- 
of 
yage relie 
mortgagee 
efinancing 
Ss than $20.000 in 


d 


of mort 
at le where 
are 1n nger of loosing their 


Be mae to 
Co! pore 


equitic 
Owner 
refinance up 
of the property 
for bond in 
gage holder 
> Government 
home owner 
and, if he 
principal pay- 


Home 
The 
80 per cer of 
exchanging mortgage 
the Corporation mort 
ts the bond o1 
rantees inter 
ts a 5 per cent 


wishes, an 


Lo 


gE 
Qué 
ge 
exten: 


appraising 
homes and examining titl the Corpora- 
| tion is setting u 1 office in each 
| State A general manager will be in 
charge ith ints if ary and 
with a general unsel and general 
| praiser for the State Bre 


necess 
ap- 
anch offices are 

Column 7.) 
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Race of Croatans in North Carolina : 
Not Lost Colonists, But Indian Stock 


Say iden “lost race’’ known 
as “Croatans” and consisting of a 
group of about 8.000 persons of mixed 
white and Indian origin concentrated 
mainly in Robeson County, N. C., has 
been tentatively traced and there seems 
no evidence that they have any 
tion with lost Virginia col- 
tablished by Walt Raleigh 
Englis settle Nor 


f° 


to be 
cont the 
ony Sir 
he rst in 
Amé ‘ 

been suppo 

» blood of thx 
the actual identity 
has long had an un- 
aving recently been 
Indians and dis- 
the great Iroquois 


n 
Th 
by me to contain 
first tulers, 
of the Croata 
cert s 


“Jost Yri 


classified as cee 
tant 
group 
Dr. John 
the Smithsonian 
investigating tne 


inced 


relative 


ethnologist of 
has been 
he group 


R. Swanton 
Institution, 
Cran of t 
July 12 t t 
Nort 
» reason to 


nection witl 


hwest 
believe 


1 the 











Million Jobs on Public Works the Goal; 
Action Pending on Blanket Trade Code 


Shorter Hours for Great Part of Workers in Industry and Large Increase in the 
Number Employed Also Contemplated 











million men employed on public works by 
Oct. 1 and millions of others working fewer 
hours in private industry, couple od with 
large increases in the number of industrial 
workers employed. 

These are the 
works and industrial 
Federal Government, 
way. 7 

The “avalanche” of codes of fair competition In 
industry recently forecast by Gen. Hugh 8. John- 
son, Administrator of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, has begun to descend upon the Admin- 
istration, but the Government nevertheless is mov- 
ing toward the formulation of a sweeping schedule 
fixing maximum hours, minimum wages and pro- 
duction for all industries to adopt voluntarily pend- 
ing the submission and final approval of trade 
agreements, 

Consideration of the proposal to establish such 
Secretary of Commerce Roper revealed 
July 15, to given July 17 by the Cabinet 
Advisory Board for Industrial Recovery, which 
consists of the Secretaries of Commerce, Interior, 
Agriculture, and Labor, the Attorney General, the 
Director of the Budget, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the Recovery Act 
Administrator. 


New Council Aids President.—At the same time, 
plans designed to provide greater momentum to 
the recovery machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be considered July 18 by a council, con- 
sisting of all the members of the P reskin nt’s Cabi- 
net and the administrators of the special agencies 
created by Congress, which has just been created 
by President Roosevelt to coordinate and direct 
the program of national reconstruction. 

While industry after industry was rushing its 
code of fair competition to the Recovery Admin- 
istration with requests for early hearings, repre- 
sentatives of branches of the textile industry other 
than cotton were asking that their industries come 
under the cotton textile code until their wn 
are ready for submission and approval. Represent- 
atives of the rayon industry and a large part of 
the silk industry have been conferring on this 
matter with the Administrator, and the wool in- 
dustry has notified the Recovery Administration 
that its code is almost ready. 


objects of the public 
programs of the 
gaining head- 


primary 
recovery 
now rapidly 


a schedule, 
be 


is 


Wn 


Works Program.—The public works pro- 
gram received new impetus July 13, when the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, as Fed- 
eral Administrator of Public Works, announced the 
allotment of $115,513,610 for Federal and non-Fed- 
eral This is in addition to the $400,000,- 


Public 


projects. 


000 previously allotted to the States for highway 
construction and to the $238,000,000 allotted to 
the Navy for building ships. The grand total of 
$753.513.610 comes from the $3,300,000,000 fund 
provided by Congress to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s policy of speeding the unemployed back to 
work through expenditures for public works. 
(Further discussion of public works program on 
page 3.) 

Mr. Ickes pointed out that while reductions were 
made in the amounts sought by the various 
agencies for construction work, this does not mean 
that the Public Works Administration will not 
make use of the full amount of money available. 
President Roosevelt explained that out of the total 
of $3,300,000,000, there is earmarked for crop 
loans, ete., $1,300,0000,000, leaving $2,000,000,000 
that not earmarked. Several self-liquidating 
projects are under consideration, and it the 
President’s desire to use as much as possible in 
this manner so that a considerable proportion of 
the money may eventually be returned to the 
lreasury. 

Progress on Trade Codes.—A definite date for 
the submission of codes by all industries which 
have not reached that stage will be fixed by Gen. 
Johnson, he stated July 14, but he has not yet 
decided upon the date. 

President Roosevelt made it known July 12 that 
in general he was pleased with his progress made 
with regard to agreements upon trade codes. He 
expressed as his opinion that industries are not 
deliberately dragging behind. Only a small per- 
centage of the industries are not working faithfully 
on the problem, he believes, and most industries, 
despite the magnitude of the task confronting 
them, are expected to have their agreements 
worked out in a reasonable time. ‘ 


is 


is 


To coordinate the organization and work of the 
new governmental agencies created by Congress, 
President Roosevelt July 11 established a Temporary 
Council which is to meet with him each Tuesday, 
replacing the regular Cabinet meeting usually held 
on that day. The Council will consist of all the 
Members of the Cabinet and the heads of the newly 
created Federal agencies, and will attempt to speed 
up the recovery machinery of the Government by 
coordinating the efforts toward home and farm fi- 
nancing, industrial and agricultural recovery, and 
reemployment. 

Economic Council Members. 
members of the Cabinet, the Council is made up as 
follows: The Director of the Budget, Lewis W. 
Douglas; the Chairman of the Board of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Jesse H. Jones; 
Page 9, Column1,.] 


In addition to the 


[Continued on 


Foreign Markets for American Goods Expand 
As an Oulgi owth of Depreciation of Dollar 


quoted reveal that 


Two- thirds of Our Money 
Has Gold Backing of 90 


Per Cent or More 


abandoned 
April. It was 
July 10, the day it 
in relation to the 
French franc 

On that day the 
pushed the value 
$4 80, just 
parity point, 
selling under $3.60 
States went off 
iranc on July 
compared with a 
392 cents 
what from 


States 


movements in world trade and 
hifts in the flow interna- 
ments have arisen of the 
ation of the American dollar. This 
inced by the Departments of 
Comme and Treasur} 

Fluctuating widely wi 
stabilize it 


Wew 


new 
hal pay 


of 

out 
ac pre Cl 
is anne 
rece 
th no Government 
and with no gold 
April dollar, reports to 
Federal Reserve Board show, has de- | 
almost a third in terms of for- 
during the last three 


ion to 
Nase the 
the 
preciated 
eign cw 


ince 


these 
rencies 
— Reports to 
merce indicate 
the dollar, 


nontns 


The Treasur} 
preciation has 


that this de- 


although two- 


points out 


gone on 


about 30 per cent abroad, since the United 
the gold standard 
worth 
touched its record low 


fall of the dollar 
of 
7 cents lower than the old gold 
although 


the 
10 was 
former 
The dollar 
lows, 
the Department 
that 
lowering the price of American |trade in which the depreciation of the 


it has depreciated fiiaieteis and Senanienne Are 


Allowing Balances to 


Build U P Abroad 


in 
about 70 cents on 
and 
foods in terms of foreign currencies, has 
brought increased foreign markets for 
American goods. Trade commissioners ii: 
Brazil, South Africa, Canada and Nether- 
lands India have reported a general in- 
creased interest in American products 
Since the dollar began to fall 

American automobile 
and Australia, American citrus fruit sales 
in British Malaya, American chemical 
jsales in Canada, American oil sales in 
of Com-|Europe, and American radio sales in New 
the depreciation of! Zealand are some of the specific lines of 


English pound 
had 
the pound up to 
the 
when 


gold 


pound was 
the United 
standard. The 
worth 5.65 cents 
gold parity of 
recovered some- 
however. 


sales in Sweden 


dollar is said to have had particular 





currency in circulation in 
has a gold backing of from 
cent which has been main- 
face of abandonment of 
and the calling in ol 
ill private gold Part of this gold- 
backed currency is in hoarding, but the 
most of it is Federal reserve notes. 
Reports to the Federal Reserve 
xf rates at which the dollar has 


thirds of the 
this country 

90 to 100 pel 
tained in the 
the gold standard 


Board 
been 


They have some 
essentially Indians 
was conferred 


lost Virginia colony. 
white blood but are 

The name “Croatan” 
upon them through the influence of 
Hamilton MacMillan, of Fayetteville, 
N. C., in support of his hypothesis that 
they were descendants of the lost colon- 
ist 

Specifically Dr Swanton connects 
them closely with the Cheraw, a 
Siouan people first encountered in South 
Carolina by De Soto in 1540. Even then 
the Siouan peoples were moving north- 
eastward because of the Spanish inva- 
sions and because of a southward push 
ot the powerful Cherokee tribe of the 
Carolina mountains. But the Cheraw 
held their ground in central North 
Carolina and later settled with a related 
tribe, the Kayauwee, on the Pedee River, 
near where the Croatans are found 
today 

A colonial 


most 


Building 


1754 showed no 
n but told of a 
people living at the headwaters 
Little Pedee who had possessed 





In This Issue 


New Fair Trade Codes 
For Many Industries 


4 New National System ; 
Of Employment Ofices 
r\ 


Labor’s Share of Dollar 
Spent on Construction 
a 


Prison-made 
Where Will Market Be? 
a 
Registering Securities 


Under the New Law 
a 


Public Works: 
Where Funds Are to Go 
a 


How Farmers May Borrow 


From Federal Land Banks 
a 


World Disarmament: 
Prospects at Geneva 
a 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page 10 


eftect 

Accompanying this 
has been a similar 
payments. American 
vestors are allowing 
build up abroad 


shift in commerce 
one in international 
exporters and in- 
their balances to 
instead of transferring 
them back to this country as they would 
normally do, the Treasury Department 
says. How ail this movement has been 
(Continued 


on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Goods: 
FEDERAL clearing house for infor- 
mation concerning racketeering, kid- 

naping, and other crimes, is to be 

tablished by the Department of Justice 

This was announced July 13 by the 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings, 
who likene dthe Federal campaign 
against racketeering to a military en- 
gagement, saying that it is a fight be- 
tween the “forces of law and order and 
the underworld army, which is armed 
with weapons of offense.” He said the 
immediate task was to establish greater 
coordination between crime suppression 
agencies and societies. 

The Attorney General also laid down 
three rules of procedure for the family 
of any victim of a kidnaping plot. He 
said the Department of Justice ex- 
presses the wish that 

1. Families of kidnaping victims com- 
municate immediately with the. closest 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Local police officials will know 


es- 








Column 3.) | 


[Continued on Page il, 


how the Federal officer can be reached, 


re Drive Against Terrorism 
With Full Federal Powers Invoked 
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COST OF LIVING 
AT LOWER LEVEL Life’s Necessities 


Food Is Only re om — ndi-| Assured to Needy 
ure, However, Below } 
| : By Relief Policy 


Pre-war Prices 
and “lower sal- | U nemployed and Those Who 
cent lower 1n} 
heaped Receive Inadequate Pay 
ties showed Eligible to Receive 
Federal Funds 


COST of living 


wage earne! 


Ts 
ilies of 
aried workers was 5 
June than in that 
retail food prices in 51] « 
average increase ol 3 i/s 
June 15 when compared wit 
1933 Wholesale price 
upward trend, hi ncreased 
mately 1.4 pe nt during the 
July 8. 
This 
July 13 
Statistics, 
living and on 
During the mont 
15, the following 
average price 
$5 per cent; 


per 
but 
an 
on 


month 


cent 
May 15 
vue their 
approxl- 


week enaea 


per 
h 
conti 


ving rey a. 
l'o Be Administered 
. 
ctements woud) By Public Personnel 
Bureau of Labor “0 
hanges in cost 
wholesale prices 
n May 15 to June 
increased 1n} 
Potatoes, | 
cent; lard 
sliced 
of lamb, 6 
steak, and 
and n 
evaporated 


shown 
14 by the 
on ¢ 


was 
and 
reporting 


/Adequaey of Allowances, 

Of Investigations, Method 

For Determination 
Amount Prescribed 


ol 
retail and Need 
h fro 
articles 
the month 
onions, per 
9 per cent; Oranges, 8 pet 
bacon, sliced ham, les 
per cent; sirloin ind 
bananas, 5 per cent; ESE 
beans, 4 per cent; pork chop: 
milk, corn meal, rice, and canned to- 
matoes, 3 pel chu roast 
canned red salmon, fresh milk, mé 
ead, pork and beans igar, and prune 


Lor 
18 
In the administration of Federal funds 
for relief in the various States, aid must 
be given to all needy unemployed and to 
whose employment or resources are 
inadequate to “provide the necessities of 
themselves or their dependents, 
the Federal 
Administrator, Harry 
pope ne aa wetinie: § gee - a ave regulations made 
per cent; and wheat cereal, less than five- lief in the siatis ein oy Se ema + 
a | Ste ever Federal money 
ienths of 1 per cent }1s spent for that purpose. 
in the avergxt - _ 
prices of the following: Cabbage, 12 pet Ps Official Administrators 
cent; tea, 2 per cent; strictly fresh eggs, | The rules, sent to Governors and pubs 
1 per cent; and hens and butter, less than a hang ulet officials, fix Aug. 1 as the date 
ae aeitien of 1 Det i Po er we all Fe deral relief money must 
ti Tate wh. “4 sent by omer officials. Where 
aha ts tee porta F geeonn = ——— such individuals 
Swor? S public officers. 
Covering the six major problems of re< 
lief administration in detail, the rules de- 
fine the adequacy of relief allowances, the 
method by which the amount given must 
be worked out for the individual or fam- 
ily, the necessity for frequent investiga- 


Expansion of Credit, 
Higher Bank Deposits’ ‘eo rs ccee, yet for tamsents 
For Last Two Months) mse provider for under eiuner anes 


may be provided for under either di 
clief through work relief and 

that a department of transients will 

R. F.C. Continues ts Work |! Ue ie the Federal Administration 
Of Aiding Closed Banks |° 
. | 
In Various Cities and Set- 

, » Dew Institutions 


cent; 
and 
steak, ro 
avy those 
hile lor 

Thi 
Emergency 


cent rip oast 


policy is laid down by 


Relief 


irgarine 


canned 


Decreases were shown 


cent. 
articles 
month 


no 
beef 


showed 
Plate 


[Continued on 


Page 13, Column1.] 
| 


ect 
or tate 
be 
to 
in 
this 
re< 
reasonable 
the care of 
State. If 
grants to 
above the 
and work 


me. ¥ with State Administrations 

Stablishing permanent pel for 
phase of relief work. The States are 
quested to submit within a 
| ine programs and plans for 
jfransients within the resp 
jucceplable pians presented, 
stretching ; States will be made over and 
an accom-/|8rants made for direct relief 
bank | relief. 


1c1es 


vive tive 
‘ ~ are 
in bank deposits 
two months and 
panying expansion in commercial 
credit is revealed by reports to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from member banks in | On the adequacy 
Jeading cities. j tions are as follows 
While deposits and credit increase, the | “Relief shall be given as provided in 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation con-/} ls act to all needy unemployed persons 
tinues its work of setting up new banks and or their dependents. Those whose 
and aiding in the liquidating of those una- employment or available resources are in- 
ble to open. Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of adequate to provide the necessities of life 
the Corporation, announced July 13 that | for themselves andor their dependents 
the Corporation was lend $70,- | are included 
000,000 to two closed bank en “This 
abling them pay out $60,000,000 | State 
to depositors and 
the 


An increase 
over the last 
Relief Policy 


of 


Stated 


relief, the regulae 


read to 


Det 


aboul 


roil impose an obligation 

Emergency Relief 
on all the political 
States administering 
as lies in their power, to 
all such needy unemployed 
and or their dependents 
cient relief to prevent 
and to maintain 
ards. 


“Ty 


on the 
Administration 
subdivisions of 
relief, in so far 
see to it that 
persons 
shall receive suffi- 
physical suffering 
minimum living stand- 


Lo 


Open Market Purchases 
mber banks of the Re 
which report their condition 
Re Board have shown 
$133,000,000 in demand depo 
000,000 in time deposits since May 10, De 
mand deposits in these larger institutions 
amounted to $10,642,000,000 and time de- 
posits to $4,492,000,000 on July 5, the date 
of the last report. 

The weekly reporting member bank 
have invested an additional $295,000,000 in 
Government securities during the last two 
months, bringing the total of their port- 
up to $5,203,000,000. They have put 
some of their money in commercial loan: 
and investment, however 

Their loans on securities 
by $96,000,000 to a total of $3,811,000,000 
All loans now amount $4,719.- 
000.000. an increase of $30,000,000 in two 
mont Holdings ol ecuri 
tit however have declined $5 
a total of $2,953,000,000 


tem 
to the 


ol 


Mie erve § 
weekl) 

an advance 
its and $174 


erve 


also imposes 
part of the State 
ministration and 
istration to see 

to persons unles 


an obligation on the 
Emergency Relief Ad- 
the local relief admin- 
that no relief is given 
they are actually in 
need, and that such relief as is allowed 
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More Landing Fields; 
'_ California First 


Assessment Deferred 
addition to t Recon- 
Corporation’s willing- 
ness to help free an additional amount ol 
frozen deposits, the situation may be im- 
proved by the formation of a new $5,250,- 
000 bank under the leadership of the Ford 
inter according to Chairman Jones 
The new Ford bank, in addition to tak- 
ing over the last of the assets of the two 
large closed banks in Detroit, may ab- 
sorb some of the small closed banks. | 
Plans for its formation caused the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, J. F. T. O'Connor 
tc del the stock ass ment in the two 
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2. be taken to keep out of the 
picture other than accredited law en- 
forcement officers and especially to keep 
others away from the scene of the crime 
so that notes, memoranda, or other clues 
will not be disturbed 

3. Families make full 
officers concerning the crime, but 
the information from the public 
broadcast it might endanger the life of | The Division — 
the victim and would warn the crim- | follows: 543 m 
inals 13 52 intermeciat 

Federal aid will be helpful, the At- 14 Navy, and 
torney General explained, because the |ment, pr.vai2 i 
Government has in Washington the na- | landing fields a tet al of 2,037. 
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which, he said, “are very effective in | oi a.rports and landing fields on 
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All Postmasters 
Covered by Rules 
Of Civil Service 


Competitive Examinations 
Of Eligibles for Presi- 
dential Offices Directed 
By Executive Order 


More than 15,000 postmasters in first, 
second and third class offices will be af- 
fected by an Executive Order, issued July 
12 by President Roosevelt, placing them 
under civil service regulations. These 
positions heretofore have been filled by 
presidential appointment. 

There were 47,704 post offices in the 
United States on July 30, 1932, the latest 
date for which lists have been assembled. 
These included 1,122 first class, 3,425 
second class, 10.485 third class and 32,672 
fourth class. The last group heretofore 
has been uncer civil service. 

Post offices are classified according to 
their respective annual receipts, first class 
offices being those with receipts of $40,000 
or more; second class, $8,000 to $40,000; 
third class, $1,500 to $8,000; fourth class, 
less than $1,500. 

Legislation to Be Drafted 

Upon issuing his Executive Order, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt also requested the Post- 
master General, James A. Farley, to draft 
legislation to be submitted to the next 
session of Congress, placing all postmas- 
terships by law under the civil service. 

The new Executive Order authorizes the 
Postmaster General to submit to the 
President for nomination without exam- | 
ination the name of any regularly com- 
missioned postmaster or the name of any 
person in the classified Civil Service. If 
no such person is nominated the Post- 
master General must certify the fact to 
the Civil Service Commission, which is di- 
rected to hold an open competitive ex- 
amination to test the fitness of appli- 
cants. The new order changes the maxi- 
mum age limit from 65 to 66 and re- 
duces the minimum residence require- 
ment from two years to one. 

The order was prepared by the Post- 
master General after a conference with 
the Civil Service Commission. President 
Harry B. Mitchell, of the Commission, has 
indicated to the Postmaster General that | 
every effort will be made to speed up the 
examinations, it was announced by the 
Post Office Department. 

For purposes of economy and expedi- 
tious handling of cases, the Commission 
will abandon the plan heretofore fol- | 
lowed of sending special agents through- | 
out the Lountry to investigate personally 
applicants for first and second class of- | 
fices. Every candidate will be required to 
fill out and answer a questionnaire to be 
prepared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The papers thus prepared will be 


examined in Washington and_ rated 
there. 
Method of Selection 
Postmaster General Farley made the 


following statement in connection with 
the new executive order: 

“Contrary to the general public impres- 
sion, there never has been in the case of 
presidential postmasterships of the first 
and second elasses a real Civil Service ex- | 
amination. In other words, the candi- 
date. have never been assembled to stand 
a written examination. | 

“It has been the practice in these cases 
for the Civil Service Commission and the | 
Post Office Department each to send a 
special agent into the city in which a 
vacancy occurred to interview the appli- | 
cants and make inquiry among the resi- | 
dents of the town as to the qualifica- 
tions of the various candidates. The re- | 
ports of the agents were then submitted 
to the Civil Service Commission by whom | 
they were rated. 

“The large number of applications for 
appointment which have been filed since 
March 4 made it evident that if this plan 
were to be followed there would be great 
added expense and much delay in filling 
vacancies. It was therefore deemed ad- | 
visable to follow in the cases of first and 
second class offices substantially the same 
practice which heretofore had been fol- | 
lowed with respect to third class offices. 

“The Civil Service Commission will re- 
quire applicants to fill out complete ques- | 
tionnaires under oath. Having rated the 
papers the Civil Service Commission will 
certify to the Postmaster General an eligi- | 
ble register of three names, from among | 
which the appointment will be made. 

Status of Veterans 

“Veterans of the World War, the Span- | 
ish-American War and of the Philippine 
Insurrection will be given an added rating | 
of five points in consideration of their | 
military service and the time such candi- | 
dates were in the service will be computed | 
by the Commission in making up the re- | 
quired length of business experience. } 
Those now serving as postmasters or hold- | 
ing positions in the classified Civil Service | 
may be certified to the President for nomi- 
nation without examination. 

“A complete survey of the Presidential 
postmastership situation was submitted to| 
the President. Studies had been made by | 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, First Assistant | 
Postmaster General, of the salaries paid 
to the postmasters, of the time they have | 
devoted to the service and of all other 
factors bearing upon the problem. 

“All of these indicated that considerable 
Savings to the Government might be ac- 
complished by legislation which would ex- | 
tend to all Presidential offices substan- 
tially the same system which now applies 
under law to fourth class offices. It was 
upon the basis of this study that the Presi- 
dent directed the Post Office Department 
to prepare a draft of proposed legislation | 
to be submitted to the next session of 
Congress.” 

Order Prescribes Procedure 

President Roosevel(’s Executive Order 
follows: 

“When a vacancy exists or occurs in the 
Position of postmaster at an office of the 
first, second or third class, the Postmaster 
*soneral may submit to the President for 
reaomination the name of the postmaster 
whose term has expired or is about to ex- 
pire, or the name of some qualified person 
within the competitive classified Civil 
Service. If no such person is nominated 
the Postmaster General shall certify the 
fact to the Civil Service Commission, , 
which shall forthwith hold an open com- 
petitive examination to test the fitness of 
applicants not in either of the above men- 
tioned classes to fill such vecancy. 

“When such examination has been held 
and the papers submitted therewith have 
been rated, the Commission shall furnish a 
certificate of not less than three eligibles, 
if the same can be obtained, to the Post- 
master General, who shall submit to the 
President the name of one of the highest 
three for appointment to fill such va- 
cancy. 

Provided that the Postmaster General 
may reject the name of any person or 
persons sq certified if he shall find that, 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


President's Recovery Council--- Wage and Work Codes---Extending Civil Service Principle---Short 
Crops and Acreage Cuts---Sharing Relief Costs---Opening Farm Banks 


* * 
RESIDENT’S RECOVERY COUNCIL.  Presi- 
P dent Roosevelt has created an executive council 
to direct, coordinate and expedite the Adminis- 
tration’s recovery program. Composed of the regular 
members of his Cabinet, the Director of the Budget 
and nine key men from the various emergency agen- 
cies created by Congress, the new group held its first 
meeting July 11 with the President at the head of 
the council table. The problems and troubles that 
confront the different agencies were discussed and 
means to unite and speed up the recovery program 
outlined. 

The meetings of the executive council will take 
place every Tuesday in place of the Cabinet session 
usually held on that day. In addition to the regular 
membership other executives of the various emer- 
gency agencies will be called in from time to time to 
aid in the President’s objective of getting the recov- 
ery machinery in complete and smooth operation in 
the shortest possible time. 

As executive secretary of the council the President 
has selected Frank C. Walker of New York. His 
duties will be those of a liaison officer in providing for 
the orderly presentation of business to the council 
and the coordination of interagency problems _ be- 
tween the various Departments. As another step in 
advancing the program Secretary Ickes of the Inte- 
rior Department has assumed the additional duties of 
Administrator of Public Works, with Col. Henry M. 
Waite, formerly city manager of Dayton, Ohio, as his 
deputy. 

President Roosevelt has made it known that there 
is no intention of curtailing the $3,300,000,000 public 
works program. The authority given in the act will 
be used to the full Jimit, but with the utmost care to 
see that the money is spent right and where possible 
on self liquidating projects that eventually will bring 
back to the Treasury as much of the expenditure as 
possible. 

An allotment of $115,513,000 for public works, 
practically all being Federal projects, was announced 
July 14 by Secretary Ickes. About $64,500,000 is for 
undertakings submitted by various Government 
agencies and $50,000,000 for road construction in 
National Parks, National Forests, Indian Reserva- 
tions and public lands. Only about $1,000,000 of this 
first allotment is for non-Federal undertakings. 

A zone system has been decided upon for the ad- 
ministration of the non-Federal public works pro- 
gram. Instead of the original plan for an adminis- 
trator in each State the country will be divided into 
10 zones with an administrator for each assisted by 
State advisory boards. The President is expected to 
name the regional heads and the advisory committees 
within the next few days. It is announced that these 
selections willbe noftpolitical. 
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NDUSTRIES OFFER THEIR CODES. Industry is 

coming forward with codes of fair competition at 

a rate that is taxing the Recovery Administration 
to handle them. Steel, shipbuilding, lumber, oil, soft 
coal, electrical manufacturers, the women’s cloak and 
suit and the general contractors are among the agree- 
ments submitted in the week of July 10 and still 
others are ready for filing. Open hearings will begin 
July 19 and it is the plan of the Administrator to 
concentrate in the next fortnirht on the larger in- 
dustries with special problems. 

To stimulate reemployment and get its full pro- 
gram underway without delay the Recovery Adminis- 
tration is considering the negotiation of temporary 
blanket codes on minimum wages and maximum hours 
for industries that cannot be brought immediately 
under detailed agreements. The legal aspects of the 
proposal are being studied by the Attorney General 
and it probably will be submitted to the President 
in a day or two. 

The codes submitted by the bituminous coal and 
the cloak and garment groups are described as virtu- 
ally labor and capital agreements, designed in the 
one to restore order in a disorganized industry and 
in the other to abolish the sweatshop. The clothing 
code also is unique in offering the first provision for 
unemployment insurance and in its high minimum 
wage scale of from 50 cents to $1 an hour, The general 
contractors propose a 150-hour work month instead 
of a maximum week schedule. 

The steel and iron agreement provides a 40-hour 
week, follows the cotton code example in prohibiting 
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child labor, gives a flat pay increase of 15 per cent 
to skilled labor and sets a minimum wage scale for 
unskilled workers of from 25 to 40 cents an hour. 

The lumber industry, representing all phases of 
that business from logging to manufacture, offers 
maximum work schedules for its 25 groups ranging 
from a 40 to a 48-hour week and minimum wage 
seales of from 221% to 45 cents an hour. This code 
also contains a timber conservation plan. Adminis- 
trator Johnson states that its wage provisions are 
in some instances unacceptable and a scale more in 
accord with the Administration’s policy must be de- 
veloped in the hearings. 

The shipbuilders, who want their code approved 
before the Navy opens bids July 26 for $238,000,000 
of new ships, propose a 40-hour week and a minimum 
wage of 35 cents an hour in the South and 40 cents 
in the North. Under the terms of the naval authori- 
zation the work week is limited to 30 hours where 
practicable. The private builders contend this pro- 
vision will unduly increase the cost of the naval 
program, 


x * 


XTENDING THE CIVIL SERVICE. President 
Roosevelt has taken two steps to extend the 
civil service principle in the governmental or- 

ganization. 3y an Executive order July 12 he 
directed that the appointment of postmasters of the 
first, second and third classes shall be governed by 
written examinations and civil service rating. This 
is now the case in offices of the fourth class. He fur- 
ther directed the Postmaster General to draft legis- 
lation for submission to Congress to place all post- 
masters under the civil service by law. This measure 
will be presented for action at the coming session. 

The President also has announced that in the selec- 
tion of the routine personnel of the new Federal 
emergency agencies preference will be given to Gov- 
ernment employes with civil service competitive ex- 
amination status who have been discharged under 
the operation of the economy law. 

In making this decision President Roosevelt has 
defined the class of workers meant as those with 
“honest to goodness” civil service standing. He has 
drawn the line at those who have been blanketed into 
the civil service under Executive orders without ex- 
amination. These he regards as political appointees 
and their names will not be included in the list of 
discharged workers he has directed the Civil Service 
Commission to prepare and who will get first prefer- 
ence for reemployment in the new Government 
agencies. 

The post office order, which affects more than 
15,000 postmasters of the classes named, authorizes 
the Postmaster General to sumit to the President 
for appointment without examination the name of 
any regularly commissioned postmaster or of any 
person in the classified civil service. Where no such 
person is nominated the fact will be certified to the 
Civil Service Commission which will hold an open 
competitive examination to determine the fitness of 
the applicant. The order changes the maximum age 
limit for postmaster from 65 to 66 and reduces the 
minimum residence requirement from two years 


to one, 
* * 
S red CROPS AND FARM RELIEF. Official 


prediction of the smallest wheat crop since 1923 
and short yields of other major field crops will 
not affect the Government’s plans for future acreage 
reduction. It looks upon the farm relief program as 
a matter of long range planning on the law of aver- 
ages not to be deterred by one season’s prospects. 

In its first forecast for this season the Department 
of Agriculture places the total wheat crop at 496,000,- 
000 bushels as compared to a five-year average 
production of 861,000,000 bushels. This is under 
average domestic consumption of about 500,000,000 
bushels with an added 1,000,000 bushels for feed and 
planting. The corn crop is expected to fall below 
2,400,000,000 bushels for the fourth time in 32 years, 
while other grains and potatoes and tobacco also are 
seen at pronounced low levels. 

In stating that there would be no let-up in the acre- 
age reduction program under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, Secretary Wallace points out that we 
are still planting more land to grain than can be con- 
sumed in this country or sold at fair prices abroad. 
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* * 


He foresees, however, that the present crop situation 
and the resulting higher prices will distort the judg- 
ment of the farmers as to what they should plant 
next vear unless “we are able to cooperate with them 
in some effective way under the mechanism of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 

Secretary Wallace announced July 14 that the cot- 
ton reduction plan has been accomplished and that a 
processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound on that staple will 
become effective Aug. 1. Agreements to plough up an 
acreage of the growing crop equivalent to 3,000,000 
bales have been offered by planters with the campaign 
not yet completed. The processing tax is estimated 
to yield about $121,000,000 which is a little more than 
necessary to finance the cotton curtailment program. 


ment does not intend to bear the entire cost of 

relief and those States which are not meeting a 
reasonable share of the burden are warned by Relief 
Administrator Hopkins that they are due for a “rude 
shock.” Speaking to a conference of relief executives 
in Washington Mr. Hopkins said that while many 
States are taking encouraging steps to meet the re- 
quirements of the Emergency Relief Administration 
there are a few recalcitrant States which “want to 
sit down and let the Federal Government pay 100 per 
cent of the cost of unemployment relief within their 
borders” and at the same time they are providing 
funds for roads and other purposes. 

Mr. Hopkins made it plain that this condition would 
not be tolerated, declaring there is nothing sacred 
about State taxes, like the gasoline tax, and that spe- 
cial sessions of some legislatures are due to take 
action in the situation. He reiterated that it is in the 
power of relief executives to withhold Federal funds 
where counties and cities are not trying to provide a 
fair share of local relief costs. 

Kentucky was the first of the “recalcitrant” States 
to receive the promised “shock.” It was in the form 
of a telegram from the Relief Administrator to Gov- 
ernor Laffoon on July 11 informing him that Federal 
relief funds would cease on Aug. 15 unless action is 
taken to bring Kentucky into line with the policy 
enunciated. Mr. Hopkins suggested that the Gover- 
nor should immediately call a special session of the 
legislature to provide funds to share the cost of car- 
ing for Kentucky’s destitute. 

In regulations issued July 13 governing the allo- 
cation of funds to the States Mr. Hopkins stipulates 
that Federal relief must be given all needy unem- 
ployed whose resources are inadequate to provide the 
necessities of life for themselves and their depend- 
ents. He also has made it known that the care of the 
transient destitute will be a Federal function. A 
separate bureau will be set up to handle this phase 
of relief work in cooperation with the State agencies 
and grants for this purpose will be over and above 
those for regular relief purposes. Emphasis is placed 
on the necessity of maintaining morale in all com- 
munities to prevent the continued drift of populations. 

* 

ASH FOR FARM MORTGAGES. The Farm 
Credit Administration is extending its effort to 
reopen closed banks in the agricultural regions 

through the purchase for cash of their holdings of 
frozen farm mortgages and other agricultural credit. 
Known as the “Wisconsin plan” because it was first 
successfully tried out in that State, it operates under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
authorizing the issue of $2,000,000,000 of bonds of 
the Federal Land Banks. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration takes over the mortgages at its own appraisal, 
the cash being raised by the sale of the Land Bank 
bonds to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The money, in turn, finds its way back to the closed 
bank while at the same time the principal of the 
farmer’s debt is reduced and his mortgage refinanced 
at a lower interest rate. 

The plan is contingent upon the unqualified support 
and cooperation of the State banking department and 
Illinois, Iowa and South Carolina have been selected 
as the next States in which it will be applied. Ap- 
praisers already are at work in them. The Farm 
Administration expects to have it in operation in at 
least one key State in each of the 12 Federal Land 
Bank districts by the first of the year. The program 
is an emergency one supplemental to the regular farm 
mortgage refinancing operations under the Agricul- 
tural Act. 


S iment a RELIEF COSTS. The Federal Govern- 
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such person or persons is disqualified, in 
which event the said Commission shall, 
upon request of the Postmaster General, 
complete the certificate of three names; 

“Provided, that no person who has 
passed his 66th birthday at the date for | 
close of receipt of applications for such 
examination shall be examined for Post- 
master who has not actually resided within | 
the delivery of the office for which appli- 
cation is made for one vear next preceding 
such date; and provided, further, that at | 
the expiration of the term of any post- | 
master, or anticipating such expiration, 
the Postmaster General may, in his discre- 
tion, request the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to hold an examination. 

“If, pursuant to this order, it is de! 
sired to submit to the President for nomi- | 





{nation the name of a person in the com-! 


petitive classified service, such person 
must first be found by the Civil Service 
Commission to possess the requisite qual- 
ifications. 

“No person who has passed his sixty- 
sixth birthday shall be appointed acting! 
postmaster in an office of the first, sec-} 
ond or third class unless he is already 
in the postal service. 

Rating for War Service 

“The Civil Service Commission, in rat- 
ing the examination papers of candidates 
who are veterans of the World War, Span- 
ish-American War, or the Philippine In- 
surrection, shall add to their earned rat- 
ings five points and make certification 
to the Postmaster General in accordance 
with their relative positions thus acquired. 

“The time such candidates were in the 
service during such wars may be reck- 
oned by the Commission in making up 
the required length of business experi- 


ence as to such candidates all age 
limitations shall be waived. 
“This order shall supersede all pre- 


vious Executive Orders affecting the ap- 
pointment of postmasters to post offices 
of the first, second and third classes.” 


The letter of President Roosevelt trans- 


STRANGE FISH FOUND THAT 


DOESN’T CHOOSE TO SWIM 





Species in Virginia Has Developed Without the Usual Air 
Bladder, Says Federal Scientist 





Specimens of a strange fish without any; or be washed away. 


So in order to live 


air bladder—almost the equivalent of a/it has rid itself of the very organ that 
bird without wings—have just been se-|is such an essential part of nearly all 
cured by E. D. Reid, Smithsonian Institu- | other fishes. 

tion biologist, at the headwaters of the| 
James River in Virginia, believed to be | py Smithsonian biologists, is a remarkable 
the only place on earth where it is found. lexample of the way evolution fits life 


The air bladder is what enables the 
fish to float without effort. 
its body has nearly the same 
gravity as that of a man and it either 
must sink or swim. But when the air 
bladder is filled the animal has about the 
Same weight as an equivalent amount of 
water. 

But this particular member of the 
sucker family lives in very rapid streams 
where it either must stay on the bottom 








mitting the Executive Order to Post- 
master General Farley, is as follows: 

“My dear Mr. Postmaster General: I 
have signed and am returning herewith 
an Executive Order relating to the filling 
of postmasterships of the first, second 
and third classes. 

“The studies which you have made show 
that there would be large savings to the 
government if the existing law were 
changed and all present postmasterships 
were placed on a strictly Civil Service 
basis as is the case under the existing 
law relating to fourth-class post offices. 

“Will you, therefore, be good enough 
to prepare for me proposed legislation 
to this effect in order that I may submit 
it to the next session of Congress? —Very 
Sincerely Yours, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 





Otherwise | 
specific | 


The case of this fish, it is pointed out 


forms for almost every sort of environ- 
ment. Previous to Mr. Reid's collection, 
this sucker has been taken only three 
times since its discovery in 1896. 

In the mountain streams of southwest 
Virginia Nature has provided a rich hunt- 


'ing ground for the collector of strange 


fishes—especially minnows. Ordinarily 
these little fishes, plentiful all over the 
continent and of great economic impor- 
tance as food for other fishes, are dull 
colored and inconspicuous. But there they 
take on all the colors of the rainbow in 
beautiful combinations, so that they are 
like great flocks of gorgeous butterflies 
disporting in the chill waters of the 
mountain rivers. Some of them rival the 
most highly colored of tropical fishes. 
Different fish faunas have developed at 
the headwaters of different rivers, such 
as the James, the Tennessee, and the 
Roanoke, which often are only a few 
miles apart but whose life forms appar- 
ently have been entirely separated for 
many generations, Smithsonian ichthy- 


| ologists plan to make a more intensive 


study of the region because of the pe- 
culiar problems it offers. 
Thus far no adequate explanation has 


been advanced as to why some of the! 


GERMAN MARINER 
ASKS FOR SONGS 


Hydrographic Office Forwards 


Words of American Lyrics 


The Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
which regularly receives maritime re- 
ports from officers of merchant vessels 
of many nationalities, found the follow- 
ing letter attached to a sheaf of “Cur- 
rent Reports” sent from Alexandria, 


| Seypt, by the officer of a German tanker:’ 


“Sir: Beside delivery of Current Re- 
port which is handed over to you I have 
a favour to ask of you. It be remarked 
beforehand that I am fully aware of the 
strangeness of my desire, yet you may 
put to my credit my interest in American 
life. 

“There is a record in my possession 
which plays the following two songs: ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home’ and ‘Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny.’ Unfortunately now it is 
impossible for me to understand the 
werds. This is often regretted, the melod) 
being very nice. 

“I will thank you for providing me with 
the words of both of these songs. * * * I 
am sorry to say my other American ac- 
quaintances out here could not assist me.” 

Rear Admiral Walter R. Gherardi, 
Hydrographer of the Navy, stated: 

“Needless to say, such a plea could not 
be ignored, and the Hydrographic Office 


has added one more item to its long list 


of services rendered to mariners.” 








fishes of these swift streams should be so 
richly colored, since it would appear to 
make them easier prey for the larger fish 
that live upon them. Yet they have gone 
on for countless generations developing 
in this way and it can hardly have been 
the resultof pure chance. 


Child Labor Amendment 
Is Ratified by Oregon 


The proposed child labor amendment 
to the Federal Constitution has been rati- 
| fled by the State of Oregon. The De- 
partment of State announced July 12 the 
receipt of formal notice to that effect. 


Order Restricting 
Packers’ Activity 
In Full Operation 


After 13 Years, Consent De- 
cree Divorcing Concerns 
From Unrelated Lines 
Takes Final Shape 


One of the last steps in carrying out 
the “packers’ consent decree,” which was 
first entered by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia 13 years ago, was 
taken July 11 when the Attorney General, 
Homer S: Cummings, appointed J. Bruce 
Kremer to liquidate the noldings of Swift 





|& Company in the Libby, McNeill & 
Libby Company. 
Calling for the divorcement of the 


packing companies from so-called unre- 


| lated lines, the decree has been attacked 


intermittently since 1920, but its enforce- 
ment is now nearly complete. 
Not Affected by New Law 

At the same time the Attorney General 
and the Department of Agriculture said 
that the decree would not be set aside 
by a code of fair competition or market- 
ing agreement to be submitted by the 
packing industry under the new recovery 
laws The Attorney General explained 
that even though the packers would wish 
to use this method for voiding the de- 
cree, especially that part of it which pre- 
vents their entrance into the chain-store 
business, he doubted if the recovery laws 
would allow such a move. 

Mr. Kremer is an attorney of Washing- 
ton and Butte, Mont He announced 
July 11 his acceptance of the position and 
will begin at once to seek purchasers of 
the stock. The par value of the stock 
to be transferred to the trustee, the De- 
partment of Justice states in announcing 
this action, exceeds $20,000,000 and repre- 
sents a controlling interest in the Libby, 


; McNeill & Libby Company. 


Resume of the Case 
The Department explained that the or- 
der appointing the trustee followed the 
denial by the court of the application of 


| Swift & Company for a further extension 


of time to comply with the provisions of 


| the consent decree requiring the defend- 


ant packing companies to discontinue 


| dealing in groceries and other lines un- 


related to the meat-packing industry, and 
from owning any interests in concerns en- 
gaged in those lines. 

An extension of time of one year was 


| given to the Swift and Armour defendants 


| taining the consent decree against 


following the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in May, 1932, sus- 
the 
latest of a series of attacks which those 
defendants have made against the decree 
since its entry in February, 1920. 
Armour & Company has reported to the 


' Attorney General the final disposition of 


all interests of which it is required to dis- 
pose by the consent decree. Apart from 
its ownership of stock in Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Swift & Company has likewise dise 
continued dealing in the unrelated lines. 
A year ago Swift & Company was ree 
quired to transfer to a trustee all shares 
of the capital stock of public stock yards 
companies which it owns and which it ig 
required to dispose of by the consent dee 
cree. Harry S. New, of Washington, D. 
C., who was named as trustee on thag§ 
occasion, is now engaged in seeking pure 


| chasers of the stock yards stock. 


Affirmed by Highest Court 
The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States refusing to modify the 
terms of the consent decree of 1920 was 
entered in a proceeding in which Swift & 
Company and Armour & Company ap- 
plied to have lifted the restrictions in the 


| decree prohibiting them from handling 


groceries and related lines at wholesale, 
They urged that merchandising condi- 
tions had so changed since the entry of 
the decree in 1920 that there was no 
longer any possibility of any restraint of 
trade by them in this business and that 
its conduct would permit them more eco- 


| nomically to use their facilities. 


The Supreme Court, by a divided court, 
rejected this contention and, finding that 
conditions had not so changed as to war- 
want the entry of the packers into the 
wholesale grocery field, refused to modify 
the consent decree. Thereafter directions 
were given by the lower court for the en- 


| forcement of the prohibitory consent de- 


cree. 





Court Orders Payment 
Of Alimony by Wives 


Chicago, Ill.—Payments of alimony by 
two wives to their husbands have been 
ordered by Judge Joseph Sabath in Su- 
perior Court. 

The court took this action July 13 un- 
der a law which became effective on that 
date, having recently been enacted by the 
Legislature. 

On one case, Judge Sabath required a 
wife to pay $1,000 in cash to her hus- 
band. She had left him, taking their save 
ings of $3,500 and the household furniture, 

In the other case, the wife was ordered 
to pay her husband $3.50 a week and fur- 
nish him with half a dozen fresh eggs and 
a quart of fresh milk daily, pending their 
divorce and final division of property. 
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Clearing House 
For Information 
Affecting Crime 


United Campaign to Stamp 
Out Terrorism and Vari- 
ous Rackets Planned by 
Federal Offices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and the Senate with full cooperation of 
the Department of Justice and tentatively 
contemplates three major movements, as 
follows: 
An intensive campaign to stamp out 
racketeering, kidnaping and other crimes 


soon to be inaugurated, beginning with 
public hearings early in August by 
a~° subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Commerce, headed by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 

1. Breaking up of the present unchecked 
trade in dangerous weapons. 

2. Enlargement of the force employed 
by the Bureau of Investigation of the Ie - 
partment of Justice. 

3. Overcoming evasion of justice by wit- 
nesses who cross State lines to avoid ap- 
pearing in crimnal cases, followed by de- 
mands on behalf of the accused for 
immediate trial while material witnesses 
are unavailable. 

Senator Copeland, chairman of the in- 
vestigating subcommittee, announced 
July 10 that the subcommittee has ar- 
ranged for a public hearing to be held in 
Washington early in August, when sug- 
gestions will be received for combatting 
schemes for exploitation, deception and 
terrorizing of the people. 

The Senator declared that present con- 
ditions applicable to traffic in weapons 
that menace safety are appalling and that 
the regulatory powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be invoked to control the 
business. 

“At present,’ he said, “anyone can buy 
a machine gun, a sawed-off shotgun, a 
pistol or other weapon whose use is not 
contemplated except by the authorities 
exercising the police powers of the Fed- 
‘eral, State or local governments. We 
should restrict the sale of weapons to 
police authorities. 

Enlarging the Force 

“It is strange that we have permitted 
this sort of business to go on. Fancy 87 
machine guns found in Chicago. Figure 
the sawed-off shotguns that we read about 
in hold-up operations. Think of the tre- 
mendous number of pistols, the sale of 
which goes on uninterruptedly and 
large volume, here and abroad. It is 
shameful that those conditions continue. 
And they are bringing in these dangerous 
weapons by the wholesale from abroad. 
In one year alone half a million pistols 
were imported into the United States from 
Germany. That was in 1922, when im- 
ports of pistols ran 558,000 in number. And 
many thousands of them being brought 
in here annually. Why from abroad? 
Cheaper labor over there. 

“As to enlargement of the force em- 
ploved by the Bureau of Investigation, I 
have talked with the President and with 

ttorney General Cummings and with J. 

digar Hoover, Chief of the Bureau. It is 

portant in combating the sinister in- 
uence of these criminal operations to 
ve an adequate force of men to make 
ese investigations for the Federal Gov- 
ment. 
President Favorable 

“These are some of the ways that might 

lp in this big problem. We are getting 

r bearings preliminary to the serious 

rk before us. What will be accom- 
plished, what the results will be, what 
yecommendations may be made, will de- 
velop as the investigation goes on.” 

Assurances of President Roosevelt that 
the entire facilities of the Federal Govy- 
ernment will be placed at the disposal of 
the special investigating committee were 
conveyed to Chairman Copeland by Louis 
M. Howe, one of the President's secre- 
taries. 

“Colonel Howe gave me a message that 
President Roosevelt is deeply interested 
in our committee's activities aimed at for- 
mulating legislation to restrict as far as 
humanly possible the evil of racketeering,” 
Senator Copeland said. 

“The economic waste in this country 
from racketeering and crimes similar in 
character runs up into immense figures, 
anywhere from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000.000, according to estimates that have 
been made. It is our committee's respon- 
sibility to ascertain any possible means of 
controlling this evil. 

Preliminary Studies 

“Kidnaping must be stopped. Some way 
must be found to deal with kidnaping, 
with racketeering in food, the so-called 
protection racket, the laundry racket and 
other rackets. We are going after this 
whole subject.” 

Senator Copeland said that in a pre- 
liminary way he is inquiring into condi- 
New York; and that the other 


tions in 
two members of the Investigating Com- 
mittee, Senators Vandenberg (‘(Rep.), of 


Michigan, and Murphy ‘Dem.), of Iowa, 
are making preliminary studies in the 
West, Mr. Vandenberg in Detroit and Mr. 
Murphy in Chicago. Joseph B. Keenan, 
just appointed Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, is cooperating with the Committee. 
Col. Frank S. Hutchinson, who was con- 
nected with the intelligence department 
of the Army during the World War. is 
in New York gathering material for th 
eCommittee. 

The Senator said that besides the pub- 
lic hearing at Washington or New York 
early in August there also may be ar- 
ranged hearings in other cities such as 
Chicago and Detroit with possibly an ex- 
tensive hearing program in the Autunin. 

The Committee is operating under au- 
thority of a resolution ‘(S. Res. 74), which 
the Senate adopted. directing the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, or its duly au- 
thorized subcommittee, to investigate so- 
called rackets and racketeering practiced 
in the United States, and “to report to 
the Senate as soon as practicable the re- 
sults of its investigations, together with 
its recommendations, if any, for remedial 
legislation through the _ postal 
power over interstate and foreign com- 
merce, or otherwise.” It has $10,000 for 
its expenses 

Legislation Sought 

Meanwhile, Mr. Keenan and the At- 
torney General are working over the 
numerous suggestions for a Federal crimi- 
nal statute, Mr. Cummings said. It is his 
hope that one bill having the support of 
the public and continuing all essential 
items can be laid before the next session 
of Congress with a request for its passage. 

The Attorney General said he is not yet 
prepared to list what should be in the bill. 
He indicated that he could consider among 
other suggestions those for regulation of 
interstate movements of machine guns and 
for a Federal police force. 

Without waiting for passage of a law, 
Mr. Cummings explained, he has directed 
Mr. Keenan to plan a schedule of con- 
ferences with a view to stimulating and 


in| 


| July 17, at Springfield 


power, | 








Liquidation of Frozen Assets | 
'—For Relief of Rural Banks 


“Wisconsin Plan” of Refinan 


cing Farm Credits to Be Tried 


Out in Other States by Federal Government 





Stretching gradually continental 
United States in the 12 Federal land bank 


over 


districts, the Federal Farm Credit Admin- | 


| istration is inaugurating a “super-system” 
of government credit designed to reopen 
closed and restricted State and other rural 
banks by wholesale refinancing of farm 
mortgages and other frozen agricultural 
credit paper held by those institutions. 
Supplementing existing channels of agri- 
cultural credit, backed by many millions 
of dollars of promised fresh capital of the 


Federal Government, this system—called | 


the “Wisconsin plan” because first tried 
out in that State—is expected by the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Administration to release 
ja vast amount of credit paper now stag- 
nant to the distress of the bankers, the 
farmers and their respective rural com- 
munities. 


Key State to Be Selected 
\In Each Land Bank District 


A key State, picked on the basis of the 
greatness of its needs coupled with the 
unqualified cooperation of its banking de- 
partment, is being selected in each of the 
dozen districts spanning the country. This 
broad program for reopening closed rural 
banks by Federal refinancing of the paper 
they hold is based on extensive advances 
to the system from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

The Governor of the Administration, 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., is enthusiastic as 
to the ultimate success of the program to 
expedite and liberalize credit to the en- 
cumbered farmers by reviving rural bank 
resources. 
| “It is a mortgage relief system,” he ex- 
| plained. “We refinance the mortgages un- 
‘der the emergency farm credit act. We 
| say to the banking department of a State: 
| “of you want us to come into this State 
and put on an intensive campaign and 
will offer us the whole-hearted cooperation 
of your banking department, we will put 
there, so as to speak, a branch office of 
the Federal Farm Credit Administration 
and, within a reasonable period—say, 
within three to six months—we will relieve 
these banks of their farm mortgages at 
our own appraised value and give the 
banks cash in exchange.’ ” 

Other farm credit paper, not actually 
mortgages, also held by banks, he said, 
would be helped by the new plan. 

“The plan of refinancing mortgages held 
| by closed banks,” he summed up, “is to 
relieve the serious banking situation in 
important agricultural States and thus 
contribute to buying power and the pros- 
!perity of all elements in the population, 
including the farmer. It is also to give the 
farmers who are indebted to these banks a 
chance to refund their indebtedness, re- 
duce the principal of their obligations as 
well as the burden of their payments and 
put themselves in a position where they 
will have a reasonably good chance to pay 
out.” 


4 


Operations in Wisconsin 
Of Refinancing Program 
| 


Wisconsin was the first State in which 
| this plan was tried out. Illinois was next 
| picked, Iowa followed, then South Caro- 
lina, with a view to having the plan set 
up in 10 or 12 States by about Aug. 1. 

Governor Morgenthau expressed belief 
that this plan will be working 100 per 
cent in some State of each of the 12 dis- 
tricts by Jan. 1. In each State, he pointed 
out, the Farm Credit Administration is 
building up its inspection and appraisal 
force, with 1,000 men already under train- 
ing for appraisers, with a view to having 
the plan going at full speed as quickly as 
possible. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
been working at top speed on a program 
of completing appraisals as rapidly as pos- 
sible, by training appraisers and coordi- 
nating the activities of the Federal Farm 
Credit Administration and the banking 
departments of the selected States and 
their local banks ; 

The Farm Credit Administration is in- 
formed that there are $50,000,000 of farm 
mortgages in Wisconsin, and that in Illi- 
nois there are 350 banks closed with ap- 
proximately $12.000,000 of farm mortgages 
“locked up” there. Mr. Morgenthau 
pointed out that the farmer under. the 
Wisconsin plan, now paying 612 per cent 
for his mortgage. will get an interest rate 
of 5 per cent, with his mortgage “written 
down on an average of 30 per cent and at 
the same time all his debts consolidated.’ 

Governor Schmedeman, of Wisconsin, 
wrote the Administration that he felt sure, 
from results already accomplished in Wis- 
consin, that funds to be released on farm 
mortgages, together with other relief, “will 
go a long way toward rehabilitation.” 
Gerald C. Maloney, Assistant Secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Board of Public De- 
posits, observed: 

“One dollar released from banks will be 
worth five dollars to the community. Our 
best hope is that money supplied through 
farm mortgage channels will encourage 
others to provide it.” 


Value of Frozen Assets 


In Banks of Illinois 

In Illinois, a branch office of the Farm 
| Credit Administration will be established, 
It is estimated 
that it will require from three to six 
months, said Mr. Morgenthau on July 11, 
to complete the work of appraisal and ex- 
amination of titles incident to the pur- 
chase of the farm paper in the closed IIli- 
nois banks which is found eligible for land 
bank loans. 

William Bain, Chief Banking Examiner 
of Illinois, at a conference with the Fed- 
eral officials, presented figures showing 326 
banks outside of Chicago that are in re- 
ceivership, holding $7,711,000 of farm 
| mortgages. Fifty other State banks “down 
State” in Illinois, which have not been in 
a position to open since the banking mora- | 
torium, hold $4,235,000 in farm mortgages. 
In addition, it was explained by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the closed State 
banks hold several millions of dollars more 
lof farm notes capable of being converted 
into mortgage obligations. 

Governor Horner, f Illino®:, in a tele- 
phone conference with Mr. Morgenthau, 
July 11, approved the general plan of car- 
rying forward an intensive campaign for 
refinancing the mortgages held by the 
banks through the Federal land bank sys- 
tem. Representatives of Edward J. Bar- 
rett, auditor of public accounts of the | 
State of Illinois, pledged the full coopera- 
tion of that office in making the plan ef- ! 
fective. 

“The work in Wisconsin,” Mr. Morgen- 
thau stated, “has been financed by a spe- 
cial 





coordinating all crime detection work in 
the country. Among other steps which 
will be taken this Summer. he said, would 
be the establishment of a Federal clearing | 
house for criminal information. j 


tion Finance Corporation on the security 
of bonds in an equal amount of the new 
land bank issue, the interest on which is 
guaranteed by the Treasury. An applica- 
tion has been made to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for Illinois refinanc- 
ing on a similar basis.” 


Program for Liquidation 
Of lowa Bank Assets 


Iowa was added, July 11, to the list of 
States in which the Administration will 
undertake “the immediate campaign to re- 
fund the farm mortgages held by closed 
and restricted banks with the object of re- 
ducing farm debts and thawing out credit 
Situations in rural regions.” A branch of- 
| fice of the Omaha Federal Land Bank and 

the Federal Farm Credit Administration 


Moines the coming week. 

According to D. W. Bates, State Super- 
intendent of Banks, there are 738 Iowa 
State banks either in receivership or op- 
erating under some form of restriction. Mr. 


will be set up in the State Capitol at Des| 
; city people may lose sight of the fact that 


| 
| about reduced agricultural production in 
| the interest of higher farm prices will go 


Bates said the liquidation of these would ! 


|have an important effect on the State's 
banking situation and rural recovery 

“The understanding is that the Omaha 
land bank will offer to purchase for cash,” 
the Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounced, “all the farm mortgages found 
to be eligible for land bank loans at prices 
based on the appraised value of the farms. 
Where the purchase is made at less than 
face amount of the mortgage, the borrower 
will gain the benefit of the reduction and 
benefit immediately by reduced interest 
charges.” 

In South Carolina the intensive work 
is to begin July 24. According to J. H. 
Scarborough, State Treasurer and chair- 
man of the Board of Bank Control, who 
with other State officials conferred with 
Mr. Morgenthau and his associates, July 
13., 413 closed banks hold $6,550,000 in farm 
mortgages, which together with other farm 
paper held by the open and closed banks, 
make a total of approximately $12,000,000 
which may be offered for refinancing. As 
{in the other States, a greatly enlarged 
force of appraisers and field officials will 
be put into South Carolina. 

Benefits of Refinancing 

o Farmers and Banks 

The Farm Credit Administration said: 

“In every case eiigibfe for a land bank 
!loan an offer will be made for the mort- 
gage based on the appraised value of the 
property. If the mortgage is purchased 
the farmer will gain through immediate 
reduction of interest and, in many cases, 
of the principal of his mortgage and cash 
will be miude available for the bank's de- 
| positors. 


“At the same time, in cases where it 
seems advisable, the application of the 
farmer for a supplementary loan from 


the Land Bank Commissioner's fund will 
be entertained. These loans are frequently 
made to refund outstanding secured and 
| unsecured debts which might result in 
| making his tenure of the farm insecure. 
| Where the farmer's outstanding debts ex- 
| ceed the Commissioner's loan limits he is 
| often able to make an arrangement with 
his creditors for a general scaling down 
| of obligations.” 

| oe —— - 
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PROCESSING TAX 


| PUT ON COTTON 


Levy of 4.2 Cents Per Pound to 
Be Applied August | 

President Rooseveit approved July 14 
regulations fixing the processing tax on 
; the first domestic processing of cotton at 
1/4.2 cents per pound of lint cotton, net 
weight, declaring the first marketing year 
for cotton under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act begins Aug. 1, and establish- 
ing the conversion factor for articles pro- 
cessed from cotton. The Secretary of Agri- 
|culture, Henry A. Wallace, ordered thai 
rental or benefit payments, or both, are to 
be made with respect to cotton as a basic 
agricultural commodity. 

The conversion factor, to determine the 
tax or refunds on articles processed from 
cotton, “per pound of cotton content, 
105.2 per cent of the per pound processing 
tax.” The cotton content of such articles 
will be deemed to include weight of cot- 
ton in yarn, fabric, thread, twines, roving, 
sliver, laps and all other forms. Non- 
spinnable waste is not included. Remark- 
able deductions are to be made for sizing, 
, buttons and other noncotton materials. 


iS, 





Women in Textile Mills 

Boston, Mass.—Suspension of the State 
law that forbids employment of women in 
the textile industry after 6 o'clock in the 
evening has been recommended by Gov- 
srnor Ely in a message to the Legislature. 
He said that the State otherwise will be 
handicapped under the new national tex- 
tile code. 


Government Plan 








To Reduce Cotton 
Output Adopted 


Sufficient Acreage Listed by 
Producers; Processing 
Tax of 4.2 Cents Will 
Begin August 1 


The Government's program to bring 


on unrelaxed, says the Department of 
Agriculture, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary official July showing of the Na- 
tion’s smallest wheat crop in 40 years and 
other recent developments. 

While the exceedingly short grain crop 
this year solves to some extent the sur- 
plus carryover from last year, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, ex- 
plained July 14 that both farmers and 


the country is still planting more acres to 

grain than can be consumed in this coun- 

try or sold at a fair price abroad. 
Cotton Plan Succeeds 

Secretary Wallace announced July 14 
that agreements to abandon coiton acre- 
age are sufficient to put the cotton pro- 
gram into effect and that, having been 
approved by the President, a cotton proc- 
essing tax of 4.2 cents a pound will be 
effective Aug. 1. 

The Government asks the producers by 
contract to take out of cotton production 
a certain acreage now planted to cotton 
and the grower will receive benefit pay- 
ments or options plus benefit payments 
The willingness of the producers is ex- 
pressed in signed offers and, the Depart- 


|ment of Agriculture announced, more than | 


3,000,000 bales have been offered. Secre- 
tary Wallace stated that he will accept 
all such offers as meet the legal require- 
ments and comply with the regulations 
Proclamation authorizing such benefit pay- 
ments was signed, as required by the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, on July 14. 
“Incomplete reports from the 16 cotton- 
producing States,’ Mr. Wallace said, “in- 
dicate the response of growers to the pro- 
gram hasc been sufficient for me to an- 
nounce today that offers will be accepted. 


| We estimate that, on the basis of the re- 


ports from the extension directors, approx- 
imately 3,500,000 bales have been offered 
us under the terms of the proposals sub- 
mitted to the growers. This amount of 
cotton represents in excess of 9,000,000) 
acres. 


growers have been conservative and fair.” 
Details Not Perfected 

The Department asked that cotton pro- 
cucers be warned not to destroy their cot- 
tor. crop until instructed by the Depart- 
ment. The first of the Government ac- 
ceptance contracts will be mailed out of 
Washington July 18-19. The individual 
acceptances, Secretary Wallace explained, 
will be prepared as rapidly as individual 
contracts can be examined and reviewe 
“No producer,” he said, “should take steps | 


instructed to do so and his individual ac- 
ceptance received. 
scale down the amount of acreage offered 


“Upon sufficient evidence of compliance , submitted 
|}with the terms of accepted offers—which 


de not become a contract until the indi-| 
vidual acceptances have been received 
the checks for the rental payments, as the 
system is called, and the options on Gov- 
ernment-held cotton will be immediately 
forthcoming.” 

Mr. Peek said the growers coniplving 
must “plough up” as evidence of compli- 
ance 


Unusually Poor Season 

In the whole history of the Department | 
of Agriculture, there has never been re- 
ported anything comparable to the short 
situation of many of the crops. Records 
of the Department show wheat, the small- 
est since 1893; corn down; oats at 49.3) 
per cent of normal condition breaks the 
lowest previous record of 68.8 in 20 years} 
ago; potatoes, only 72.2 per cent of normal | 
condition, a record; hay below normal and} 
even the condition of pastures the Nation! 
over is at a new low average of 60.5 per) 
cent of normal against 69.9 per cent in 
1883. the previous low record. 

“We have got to get rid of the exces- 
sive world supply of wheat,” George N.| 
Peek, Agricultural Act Administrator, said | 
July 14. “Pending the outcome of thé 
International Economic Conference, we | 
will go ahead with the plan to reduce! 
production. We must keep ourselves in a 
position to move in the direction that! 
seems in the national interest, which de-| 
pends on developments.” ' 

Food Shortage Unlikely | 

There is no danger of a food shortage 
as the result of the almost unprecedented 
decline in volume of grain production, the 
Department believes. The present pros-| 
pective wheat production in the United | 
States is estimated at 495,681,000 bushels | 
as compared with five year average of 861,- 
000,000 but the domestic carryover from | 
last year is presumably about 370,000,000 | 
bushels, says Secretary Wallace. It is} 

! 








afraid of real 
if you are de- 
termined to increase your present 
salary in the five years in 
spite of present conditions—you 
are the man we want to talk to 
Many good executives are out 
jobs But now that the 
period is under 
way, real salaries are going to be 
offered for men with the ability 
to lead. More and more opportu- 
nities for profit will be available 
to men who know the principles 
of all departments of business 
Have you executive § ability? 


F you not 
responsibilities 


are 


next 


of true 


reconstruction 


Send me 





MEN WHO WANT TO WIN 
THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


in the 5 exciling years 
ahead ma y find valuable 
information here 


To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 710 Ast 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute. Ltd.. C 
What a Business Man Must Know T 


out charge 
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Are you big enough to want to 
share in the responsibilities—and 
the rewards—of the next five 
years? We offer you, free, a book- 
let that is an invitation and a 
challenge. It is worth only what | 
you make it worth. It contains ! 
no trick formulas, no quack rec- 


increasing your income 

But it does show you 
definitely how can get the 
knowledge you need—the knowl- 
edge that responsible positions de- 
mand today 

We invite 
copy 


ipes, for 
over night 
you 


you to send for a 


Place, New York City 
P.R. Bidg., Toronto) 
hich I may keep with- 


or 


oday,” w 

















New Allotment of Funds 
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Building Volume | 
Under Treasury" 
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Approximately $750,000,000 Allocated Out of Amount Program Declines 


More than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars has been allocated by the Federal 
Government out of the fund of $3,300,000,- 
| 000 provided by Congress for industrial 3. 
These allocations are apart 


the $1,300,000,000 of the fund 
marked for home loans, crop loans and 


recovery. 


from 


Provided by Congress in Recovery Program 


similar purposes. 


The task of putting this money to work 
was speeded up July 14, when the newly 
appointed Federal Administrator of Public % 
Works, Harold F. Ickes, who also is Sec- 
retary of the Interior, announced the ap- 
portionment of $115,513,610 for Federal 
and non-Federal projects—the first since 
the formation of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. 
allotments had ben made by President 
Roosevelt of $400,000,000 to the States for | 
highway construction and $238,000,000 to 
the Navy for building ships. 
initial projects approved by 
Public Works Administration include $64,- 
$400,000,000 of Federal 
submitted by 
agencies, $952,068 for non-Federal projects 
and $50,000,000 for roads in National parks 
Indian 


The 


561,542 
public works 


from 


and forests, 


public 


lands. 


Secretary 


made in the total originally requested by 
the Federal Departments were made by 
the President 
is the natural human tendency to ask for 
more than needs require.” 
jority of cases, said Secretary Ickes, it is | 
probable that the projects can be carried 
out effectively with the decreased allot- 


ment. 


The country is to be divided into 10 re- 
gional zones for the administration of the 
public works program. Secretary Ickes said 
administrators of 
probably will be announced July 16. 


that 


a... 9 | Administr 
Our reports further indicate the} states 
estimates placed on their yields by the! ang p 


the 


the 


| Nation Divided Into 
Ten Regional Zones 


Ickes 


| also not going to affect the processing tax 
so far as can be seen at 
cording to Mr. Peek, who says the admin- 
istration of this activity cannot be gov- 
erned by fluctuations in market prices. 
Tobacco reduction agreements are be- | 
ing offered by the Agricultural Adjustment | 
ation to the growers 
including New England, New York | 
ennsylvania, 
consin and Minnesota, beginning July 17. 
The plan is to effect 50 per cent reduction New 
in cigar-leaf acreage, with compensation | 


to the growers. 
Sugar is being given attention, wtih con- 


ferenc 


“eS 


constantly 
A delegation was from Cuba told of the ex- | P. Glass, of Alabama, as a member of the) lar 
perience of the sugar industry with mat-| United States Board of Mediation. 


because he 


1. New England 


Jersey. 
Wisconsin, 
diana and Ohio. 
ear- 4. North 
5. Montana, 
Oregon. 


10. Tennessee, 
Previous 
North Carolina. 


directors will 


the 


projects more 
Government 


reservations and on 
| projects, 
| The Department 


used 
Boulder Dam. 
reductions 


said that 


[Continued 


on 


“feels that it 


In the ma- 


loans to farmers’ 


these zones 
¥ 


this time, ac- 


in many 





Ohio, Indiana, Wis- 


The regions selected are as follows: 
2. New York, Pennsylvania, and New| 
Illinois, 


Dakota 
braska, Minnesota, Wyoming and Iowa. 
Idaho, 


6. California, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 

Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana. 
8. Colorado, Kansas, 

souri and Arkansas. 


Kentucky, 
ginina, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 


Advisory committees to aid the re 
be appointed 
the selection of the directors is completed, 
Secretary Ickes said. 

In the $64,561,542 allotted for Federal 
than 
signed to the Department of Agriculture | 
to be used in improving laboratories, ex- 
tension of research in insect control, im- 
provement of weather stations, and similar 


of 
$53,042,319, of which $38,000,000 is to be 
in continuing 


Other departments which received allot-' 
Page 


Loans to Cooperatives 
By Farm Credit Office | 


The Federal Farm Credit 
{tion during June authorized $2,404,238 in 
cooperative 
tions and advanced $2,552,851 to the co- 
; Operatives on both old and new commit-| 
ments between May 31, 1933, and June 30, 
1933fi inclusive, according to the Admin- 
istration’s monthly 
tions out of the revolving fund created by 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
reported repayments aggregating $2,411,647, 
|andn that there is a total of $181,158,833/'0 Sl~ with him blanks showing their 
due the Administration on June 30, 1933. Capacity for handling some of the Federal 
|'The report also stated the Administration | drawings. 
loaned the Staple Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation at Greenwood, Miss., $1,525,944 
to aid in settlement of the cooperative’s 
1930-31 seasonal pool of cotton. 


Michigan, In- 


South Dakota, Ne-| 


Washington and 


Actually Contracted Work Is 
Less But New Projects 
About Ready for Award 
Increase in Volume 


Volume of Federal public building ope 
erations conducted by the Treasury De- 


partment declined during June despite the 


Oklahoma, Mis- 
The Treasury, 


effort to increase activity in conjunction 
with the new public works program. 
which has charge of 


9. Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South | building post offices, customs houses, mae 
Carolina and Florida. 


rine hospitals and Federal buildings, ane 


West Vir- 


soon after 


$2,000,000 was 


as- 
declined, 
Treasury 
awards. 


nounced July 13 that 360 projects involv- 
| ing $311,150,607 were under construction or 
gional | contracted for at the end of June. These 
|totals show a decline for the month of 
20 in the number of projects and of $10,- 
100,000 in the amount of money involved. 

While the work actually contracted for 
there was an 
|number and cost of projects which the 
has nearly ready for contract 
There were 82 such projects call- 


increase in the 


ing for $18,868,936 at the end of June, an 


Interior received 


the construction of , COStS. 


increase of seven in the number of proj- 
ects and of $3,400,000 in the estimated 


In Drawing Stage 


Column 1.] 


7, 


Administra- 


organiza- 


report on transac- 


vate architects. 


It also 





Member Appointed 


The Treasury had 239 projects in the 
drawing stage, an increase of 56 for the 
|}month, but the aggregate amount 
‘money involved in projects in the draw- 
| ing stage declined $693,000 during the 
month to a total of $60,364,000. Most of 
the increase in numbers is due to activi- 
ties under the so-called emergency pro- 
gram started a year ago which involves 
projects of smaller average costs. 

With about 225 additional projects, al- 
most all in the emergency program, not 
| yet advanced as far as the drawing stage, 
the Treasury is endeavoring to expedite 
its work by calling on the services of pri- 
L. W. Roberts Jr., 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of buildings, has asked architects 


of 


As- 


Correlation of Work 
It is these projects as well as those in 
the drawing stage on which the Treasury 
is relying for its share in the $3,300,- 
| 000,000 public works program. Work on 
; them will still be directly in charge of 
; the Treasury although it will be corre- 


To Rail Mediation Board | lated with the general public works plans. 
Very little of the $494,600,000 authorized 


at the Department. 


public 


President Roosevelt has appointed Frank | for expenditure under the so-called regu 
building program 
The | Eighty-nine per cent of this money .as 


remains. 


ters affecting national and international appointment fills the only vacancy on the | either been paid out for completed build- 
control of sugar. 


The plan, 


ment 


Act. 


Sugar Agreement 
A subcommittee of the Sugar Council | ployes. 
to eliminate the acreage he has offered’ Committee announced July 11 
from cotton production until he has been} industry has tentatively agreed to appor- | 


We have the right to among the several producing areas. 


| beard, which was created to arbitrate dis- 
|putes between railroads and their em- 


Mr. 


Glass 
that the, Montgomery Advertiser. 

; The appointment also was announced 
tion the consumption of the United Staf@s | July 13 of Angus D. MacLean, of Wash- 
|ington, N. C., as Assistant General, an of- 
when fully adopted, is to be fice in the Department of Justice which 
in the form of a marketing| has just been created. 
egreement under the Agricultural eel 


is publisher of the 


Mr. MacLean is 


| mains unobligated, 


| ings or is contracted for. 
000 of it remains unobligated. 

Most of the new building money as far 
as the Treasury is concerned will come 
from the $100,000,000 emergency program 
authorized by Congress a year ago. 
der the first Economy Act this total was 
cut to $85,865,900. None of these projects 
| have been contracted for, and, although 
a lawyer and has served in both houses some few bids are in, the money still re- 
o the Legislature of his State. 


Only $51,900,- 


Un- 














BUILDER OF 


STUDEBAKER 
HAS BIGGEST JUNE 
SALES SINCE 1930 


Surpasses remarkable gains 


made in April and May! 


tien one gains in sales have 
continued to mark the progress of 
Studebaker ever since eatly spring. 


Just look at the record. 


Studebaker sales for Apri! exceeded 
March by 86%! May sales surpassed 
March by 1024! 


And now come the startling June 
figures which show not only a 147% 
increase over March but a substantial 
gain over any June in Studebaker his- 
tory since 1930! 


Public demand, after all, is the final 
proof of the worth of any automobile. 


And public demand for the new 
Automatic Studebakers and the sen- 
sational Studebaker-built Rockne took 
on new proportions immediately fol- 
lowing the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Speedway race on Memorial Day. In 
that record-breaking event, 7 of the 


first 12 winners were Studebaker pow- 
ered... including a five-car team of 
85% stock Studebakers which out- 
lasted 28 of America’s fastest racing 
cars and went through the entire con- 
test without a single repair! 


Studebaker engineering was never 
so superior, Studebaker manufactur- 
ing facilities were never so adequate, 
Studebaker workmanship was never 
so exacting as today when this 81-year- 
old institution quickens its pace of 
progress—with 70 millions of net assets 
and stronger public confidence than it 
has ever known! 


The Studebaker or Rockne that you 
buy today—with pre-inflation prices 
still in effect—represents the best 
motor car value that Studebaker has 
ever produced. Prove it to your own 
satisfaction—arrange now for a dem- 
onstration drive! 


The Studebaker Sales Corporation of America 
South Bend, Indiana 


CHAMPIONS . 


PIONEER ‘GF FREE 
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Problem of Child | FANCY BREEDS OF SMALL Fi 


Who Is Deprived 
Of Parental Care 


Difficulty in Selecting Foster 
Home Adapted to Provide 
Security and Training 
Usual to Family Life 


A UTEOUGH the depression has brought 
“% an increase in the use of foster homes 
as a method of caring for dependent 
children, the principle that the child's 
first right is to his own home is restated 
in a new bulletin, “The A B C of Foster- 
Family Care for Children,” just published 
by the United States Children’s Bureau 
as a handbook for workers who place 
children in family homes 

“The child-placing agency should see 
itself in the light of a reserve to be called 
upon when all else fails. Separation of a 
child from his family should be a last 
resort,” says the bulletin, first published 
in 1929 by the Bureau of Children of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare and 
reissued by the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau with minor changes to adapt it to 
nation-wide use. 

Children Who Need Special Care 

or- 


children are 
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FOR HOME AQUARIUM 


Information Available “at Derese of Fisheries on Care of the Guppies, 


Goldfish and Other Varieties 


By ELMER HIGGINS 
Chief, Division of Scientific Inquiry, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


“Tf 
“Guppies, you mean? 
plied. 


OW about those goofy fish, or goopy fish? 
the Bureau of Fisheries”? a business acquaintance inquired one day 
No, the Government doesn’t distribute them,” I re- 
“Its hatchery work is concerned primarily with the important food |°Ut Plainly designating in such newspa- 


Can’t you get me some from 


SH | H ; gh Cc redentials 


For Florida Eggs 
New Law Penalizes Failure to 
Show Classification on 
Package Labels 


NEW egg law enacted in Florida re- 

** quires the labeling of packages with 

the name and address of packers and a 
classification of the contents. 

Eggs may not be offered for sale in any 

newspaper advertisement or circular with- 


and game fishes that have real dollars and cents value to the Nation at Per °F circular the class of eggs offered, 


large.” 


But being an aquarium enthusiast and recognizing the 
spark of interest in my inquirer, I promptly volunteered: 


“I have a tank of guppies at home and will give you storage. 


some of my own stock to get you started.” 

After all, getting started is all that is necessary to lead been in cold storage or ‘processed, and 
most anyone into the pleasant pastime of home aquarium 4re neither partly nor wholly decomposed 
management. 

Although the Federal Bureau of Fisheries is more con- 
cerned with the welfare of the great food fisheries that 
yield 3,000,000,000 pounds of fishery products annually 
and with the proper distribution of the young of the food 


and game species totaling more than 7,000,000,000 in re-' forcement of the act. 
cent years, the individual fish fancier may receive help 
and encouragement in establishing and caring for his by the Commissioner of Agriculture. Eacn 
home aquarium from information leaflets distributed licensee must mail to the Commissioner 


—Bachrach 
Elmer Higgins 


free of charge by the Bureau. 


“But why,” you may ask, “does the Government in this 
waste money distributing costly bulletins to a few eccen 
There is a common impression that the Can’t anyone raise goldfish without the Government’s help” 
Of course they can, and do, and their number is legion. 


era of economy 
tric enthusiasts? 
9 

During the past 


i. e. “cold storage,” “shipped eggs,” “fresh 
Florida eggs.” 

Shipped eggs are eggs shipped into Flor- 
ida and which have not been in cold 
Fresh Florida eggs are eggs pro- 


duced in Florida and which have not 


Authority is vested in the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to impose an inspection fee 
of 2 cents on each 30-dozen case of egzs 
or its equivalent, such fee to be placed 
in the general inspection fund of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide en- 


Wholesalers of eggs must be licensed 


duplicate copies of all invoices or equiva- 
lent information showing the consignor 
consignee, and the quality and classifica- 
tion of the eggs in each shipment. 
Violation of the act is punishable by 
a fine or not less than $50 and not more 


majority of dependent é ‘ . , : hen 
phans, but at present the full orphan is quarter of a century, since the importation of fancy breeds of goldfish from than $200, or by imprisonment for not 


rare in social work. 
scribes the types of dependent children 
who should not be removed from their 
homes, and lists as follows those for whom 
foster care—in a family home or insti- 
tution—is needed or may be required un- 
der certain circumstances: 

Orphans with no relatives 
fur them; 

Foundlings with no known relatives; 

Children abandoned by parents who are 
known but can not be traced; 

Children whose mother is ill or whose 
parents are ill or otherwise incapacitated; 

Motherless children whose father can 
not secure a satisfactory housekeeper or 
care among relatives; 

Children removed from their homes by 
court action; 


on any subject whatever. 


Everyone feels that he has a perfect right to ask his Government questions 


Among the questions of marvelous diversity the 
able to care, ones the Bureau answers most frequently concern the care and management 
of aquarium fishes, their feeding, breeding, rearing, and the treatment of 


and protection from diseases. 


In distributing information the Government can not be accused of waste- 


fulness. 


The bulletin de- Japan began, supplying the demand at home has become an industry of siz-| more than 90 days. 
able proportions netting producers nearly $1,000,000 annually, The tremen- 
dous sales by 10-cent stores of even the common varieties of goldfish indicate 
the widespread appreciation of the public of the aquarium and its inhabitants. 





What Customer Will Find 
On Sale in Drug Stores 


A LTHOUGH appearances may be to the 
**% contrary in some cases, drug stores 
still do from one-third to one-half of 
their total retail business in selling drug 
commodities. Census Bureau data also 


Information in such form is in itself economical, for the leaflets shows that drug stores do 3.44 per cent 


mentioned are mimeographed at a few cents per 100 copies to save the ex-| of the retail business of the country 
pense of writing letters in reply to the thousands of inquiries received each 


year by the Bureau. 
But why this present fad for raising guppies? 
If you are one who thinks of a home aquarium 
shells and an artificial “castle” in the bottom with a couple of gaping goldfish 


as a bowl with a few sea 


Children born out of wedlock when the at the top, you may well wonder why so many people are now interested in 


factors of the particular case warrant 
separation; | 
Children 
problems; 
Children presenting special mental, 
conduct, or habit problems with which 
their parents have proved unable to deal. 
Character of Foster Home 
When, despite every effort to preserve 
the home, children must be cared for 
away from their own families, certain 
minimum essentials which every child 
should have should be sought for them 


their own. 
physical 


requisites as adequate 


raising tropical fish. 


The guppy is one of the most popular little tropicals and was among those 


then to America. 


feeds at the surface of the water. ; 
has been extended in the West Indies by the British government for use in ness is done by chains. 


mosquito control. 


with certain serious health sccessfully introduced first to aquarists in Germany as early as 1908, and 
It is a native of northern South America and lives and sus survey are single-store independents 
Because of these feeding habits its range | and only 18'4 per cent of the total busi- 


It is an active and fascinating species and is considered large if it reaches 


a length of 1 inch. 


The males are especially beautiful and are never 


still in 


a sunny, warm aquarium, occupying themselves in courting the females, 

spreading their fins, and keeping the inmates in continual stir. é 
They are easily grown, produce young alive at frequent intervals and in 

in whatever homes are substituted for large numbers, are omnivorous feeders, and about the only care they require 


These include not only such | in well-planted aquaria is protection from sudden drops in temperature. or 
food, the beginner the guppy is very satisfactory, and for the aquarium expert it 


shelter, clothing and health habits, but holds continued interest by providing excellent material for selective breeding ~* 
in the developmnt of many interesting color patterns of orange, black, green, during recent years. The Office of Edu- 


and pearly pink. The Bureau’s memoranda give some general information cation points out that the number of such 
{schools has increased until they are now 


adequate opportunities for education, vo- 
cational training, recreation, moral and 
religious training, and participation in 
community life. 


Above all the child needs security, a 


and a chance to live in a normal family from peaceful and friendly to vicious or timid. 


group. 


order, but the task is simple compared 
with dealing with the adult incompetency 
and delinquency which result in a large 
number of cases from failure to do so.” 


Selection of Home for Child 
“Choosing the foster home calls for the 
wisdom of a Solomon,” the bulletin states, 
warning that “act in haste and repent at 
leisure” happens only too frequently in 
foster-home work, and that “the preju- 


ple yet explicit suggestions are given for 
each step in child placement according to 
approved standards 
To prevent unnecessary break-up 

homes, close cooperation is urged between 
child-caring agencies and other public and 
private organizations which aim to pro- 
tect the home from disaster. Declaring 


than to care for one,” the bulletin points as a by-product of its more serious work, is available for the asking. 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


out that “efforts to prolong life through | 
improvement of health and prevention of 
accidents are even more fundamental than 
the provision of workmen's compensation 
and mothers’ aid for children deprived 
of their fathers.” 

For the children of the present the first 
lines of defense are described as “the 
family or children’s agency which main- | 
tains the home; the mental-hygiene clinic 
which helps to adjust the child in his 
home; the hospital which returns thé 
worker to his job; the juvenile court and 
the domestic-relations court which 
straighten out conduct difficulties. in the 
home.” 

Among “problems that still press for | 
solution” are listed “better marriage laws; 
education for parenthood; and other! 
measures tending to increase the stability 
of family life.” On the economic side, | 
“efforts to lessen unémployment, to raise 


on raising this species. 


Home aquarists, however, have hundreds of tropical species from which to 
feeling of stability, and of belonging and choose, showing a tremendous range of coloration, unusual and exotic forms, 
counting for something in other lives, widely differing habits and natural requirements, and temperments ranging 


The barbs are generally 


peaceful and make suitable companions for other gentle species, the danios 

“To give these things to every child aye eternally at active play, the moonfishes are equally friendly and tractable, 
received under care may seem like a large and live well with the sworatails. 

The labrynthines and other air-breathing fish, being virtually independent with parents or guardians, the continuous 
of the oxygen supply in the water, are easy to raise at home. Several species development of the child is safeguarded 
have fascinating nest-building habits, and the fighting fishes or bettas from |and the responsibility shared between the 
southeastern Asia combine with unusual form the marvelous colorations of school, with its staff of trained workers, 


Amazon butterflies. 


animals such as tadpoles and salamanders provide interesting variety and life 


to the aquatic landscape. 


But an aquarium, you may object, 


‘ cleaning and care. This is a mistaken idea, for a balanced aquarium is easily 
dice which exists against foster-family | established and requires only the addition of small amounts of water to re- 
care on the part of many people is largely | place evaporation and limited amounts of food. The home aquarium, how- 
the result of careless or ignorant methods | ever, will not permit one’s interest to lag once it is properly established, for 
of placement on the part of both insti- | the aquarist, like the gardener, is continually experimenting with new kinds 
tutions and child-placing agencies.” Sim- | of fish, with strange and beautiful water plants, varying lighting effects, and 
different methods of landscaping. 

The aquarium permits the exercise of the highest type of artistic skill in 
water gardening not unlike landscape architecture in satisfying man’s esthetic 
nature. It is a continual source of pleasure, interest, and satisfaction to every 
member of the household and provides a note of life, color, and beauty in any |"['HE RESULTS of a survey of the situ- 


home. 


The balance of drug store sales not rep- 
resented by sales of drug commodities is 
fountain sales, sales of tobacco products 
candy, books and miscellaneous merchan- 
dise. The Census Bureau points out that 
drug stores are attracting more of such 
business because of their long hours and 
convenient locations. 

More than 50,000 of the 58,258 drug 
stores found in this country by the Cen- 


Of the chain 
store proportion, nearly 40 per cent is 
done by local chains which operate all of 
their stores in and around one city, and 
are strictly local enterprises. 


Municipalities Adopting 
Nursery School System 


URSERY schools for younger children 
have shown a rapid development 


N 


found in 121 cities of 35 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. 

The nursery school is not a substitute 
for the home, says the Office of Educa- 
tion, but it does supplement the home 
and help parents to understand the im- 
portance of each aspect of their child's 
development. Through close cooperation 


In addition to tropical fishes, snails and other aquatic and those responsible in the home. 


New York now has 35 nursery schools, 
California 21, Illinois 19, Michigan 17, 


is a messy thing requiring troublesome Massachusetts 15, Ohio and Pennsylvania 


11 each. More than three-fourths of the 
schools have been organized since 1925. 
Children in attendance range from 
years 8 months to 4 years 2 months. The 
average age range within the groups is 


9 


2 years and 5 months. 


Need of Wife’s Earnings 
For Maintenance of Home 


ation of married women employed in 


While the Bureau of Fisheries has conducted no research in improving 4” industrial establishment, made with a 
that “it is better to prevent an orphan | aquarium practices, information that will assist the home aquarist, assembled View to determine the possibility of dis- 


| 





CONTROLLING WEIGHT BY DIET 


Adjusting Quantity of Calories Consumed as Food for 
Reducing or Taking on Avoirdupois 





placing these women employes in order | 


to give employment to additional needy 
families, is reviewed by the United States 
Women's Bureau. The study included 36 
married women, the status of eight of 
them not being given consideration. 

Of the remaining 28, it was found that 
enly in two cases, where the husband 
earned $30 or more weekly, could the 


family get along without the wife’s earn- | 


ings. There were vunly four other cases 


YIET is the big factor in change of;and cream may be used extra liberally and|in which the husband's cariings were so 


weight. 


of the Bureau of Home Economics advise | 


However, nutrition specialists in every way possible. 


It is hard to give up bread when reduc- 


high, and in each of these the wife's 
earnings were needed in addition, since 


strongly against faddish diets and drastic ing, but several thin slices of sparingly other members of the immediate families 
measures, and suggest consulting a physi- | buttered bread distributed throughout the |of either the husband or the wife had to 


cian before taking the counsel of well-|meals of the day will satisfy the appetite be supported. 


meaning friends. 


Every satisfactory diet, whether for the | esenting the same amount. Hot | 
must meet definite should be avoided because they invite the | father and unemployed brother. 


trition and good too free use of butter. In a fattening diet 
There must | 8€Merous amounts of butter and cream are | husbands either unemployed or on part 


fat or the thin person, 
bedy needs if good nu 
health are to be maintained. 


the level of wages, and to improve living >e adequate protein, minerals, and vita- 


conditions must be recognized as more 
vital to the children of the future than 
any amount of provision for the care of 
children away from their homes.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PURLICATIONS 


Trade Infomation Bulletin No. 816, Foreign |!This is true whether eaten with meals | 


and 
Dept. 
Docs 


Domestic Commerce Bur., Commerce 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 0 


(33-26440) | 


mins, and there must be 


some energy- 


giving foods—some sources of calories. 


In a reducing diet the 


be 
not counted, 


lies are 


high-caloried or fuel foods eaten can 
wetched. Fats, sweets, and starches—and | 


calories should 
reduced; in a fattening diet, the calo-| 

Pegs - , Necessary 
|r1es should be increased. Even if the calo- ‘ 
the quantities of 


be 


foods or prepared dishes containing 
Iron and Steel Industry and Trade of India |g00d deal of them—bring up the calories. 


over the bridge table, in the confectionery 


shop, or while reading a book. 


So this 


Farm Mortgage Loans by Fedl. Land Banks | dieting business is not only a matter of 


and Land Bank Commissioner. How and 
where to apply, Farm Credit Administration 
Circular No. 1, June, 1933. Apply at Ad- 
ministration (33-26442) 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents 
with prices. No. 461, May, 1933 rice, 10 
cents; subscriptic 
Apply at Supt 
Retail Prices, May, 
Labor Dept Apply at Dept. ( 
Wholesale Prices, May, 1933. 
Bur... Labor Dept. Apply at Dept (L22-229) 
Individual Statements of Condition of Natl. 
Banks at Close of Business Dec. 31, 1932 
Table J, Comptroller of Currency. Price, 15 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs (2 354) 
Financial Statistics of State and Local Govern- 
ments: 1932, Rhode Island. Census Bur, 
Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at 
Sup (33-26411) 
3 


Labor Statistics Bur 
32-43) 


what, but also when and how 


eaten. 


much is 


hetter than one or two thicker slices rep- 
Hot breads 


aids to eating the large quota of bread 
and cereal needed. 

To meet the mineral and vitamin re- 
quirements of the body, fruits and vege-, 
tables, and also tomatoes and oranges are 
to the proper diet. The “fats” 
|should avoid sauces and extra butter with 
|their vegetables, 

On a reducing diet, fats of all kinds 
shculd be held down to the minimum— | 
_butter, cream, salad dressings, rich gra- | 
| vies, pastry and fatty foods such as olives! 
and avocado pears. Accessories should not 
| be overlooked. Sugar and all other sweets 
jare fattening and are to be used spar- 
ingly. 

As most prepared desserts contain a good 
deal of sugar it is best for those who are | 


The reducing dietary for a man will overweight to substitu , 
furnish approximately 1,700-2,200 calories; . tute plain fruit at the/ 


approximately 3.600-4.200 calories; for the 


needs about 
woman about 2.400 calories. 


Milk plays an important part in both and sauces. 


the reducing a . the fattening 


a 


diet. It 


can not be omi..ed because of its calcium 


and vitamins. When keeping 


calories 


;end of a meal. Thin people will simply} 


75 cents a year | for a woman, 1,300-1,700 calories, The fat-|reverse these points. always r 4 
(4-18088) tening dietary for the man will furnish | ¢5 keep the dat ol yn lle aaa 


Meat, fish, poultry and eggs complete 


Labor Statistics Woman, 2,500-3.500. Ordinarily a man Of |the protein requirement of the body. but 
average size at moderate muscular work eyen among these there is choice. ° 
3.000 calories per day: : 


Those 
who would lose weight should use strictly 
lean meat and fish. avoiding also gravies | 
Those who would put on flesh ! 
should do just the opposite. | 

A dinner menu for those who are over- | 
weight may consist of a small glass of | 


t. of Docs 
Postal Guide. Vol. 12. No. 12, June, 3 ‘ > 7 — roe : 
0. 2 Supt ‘low, skim and buttermilk and cottage | grapefruit juice. a small serving of lean | 


Dept. Price. 50 cents Apply at 
of Docs 
Manual of Joint Causes of Death. 
. Census u Commerce Dept 
. $1.00 (buckram). at Supt. of 
Docs (33-26438) | 
Standards of Weight and Measure—list of pub- | 
lications relating to these subjects for sale 
by Supt. of Docs. Price List 64, 19th edi-| 
tion, G. P. ©.. April. 1933. Price, 10 cents 
subscription price, 75 cents a vi (26-26256) 
Experiment Station Record. Vol. 67. Index, 
No., Offi periment Stations. Agricul- 
ture Dept. Price :5 cent Ap; at Supt 
of ™ ( Agr .9-832 
Synopsis of the Calanoic Crustaceans, Exclu- 
sive of the Diaptomidae, Found in Fresh and! 
Brackish Waters, Chiefiy of North America. 
No. 2959, from the Proceedings of U. S. Natl. | 


/ 


‘Apply 


e of 


|cheese may be eaten, but cream and but-| meat. 
Third edi-|ter may be used in slight portions only 


t. a medium-sized baked potato, a| 
‘serving \f a green vegetable and one other 


To increase the calories, whole milk, butter; vegetable just a little butter to season | 





Museum, Vol. 82, Art. 18, pp. 1-58, 


pls. 1-24, 


Smithsonian Institution, Natl. Museum. Ap- 


xly at Muscum 
The Farm Horse 
teenth census 
merce Dept 
{f D 


Census of 
of U. S.. Census 
Price. 19 cen 


Farm Real Estate V 
States, 1850-1930 

teénth census of U. S.; 
Commerce Dept Price, 
Supt. of Docs. 


10 cents. 


Agriculture. fif- 
Bur 
Apply at Supt 


Com- 
(33-26435) 
Bur.. 


Apply at 
33-26436) 


| vegetabl ‘s. Sliced tomato or other vege-| 
jtables or fruit salad in season, fruit. | 
| Weight -seekers may have a glass of! 
| grapefruit juice, a large serving of meat! 
with fat, a large baked potato with plenty | 
ef butter, a green and one other vegetable. | 
many hot biscuits or other bread 


ae 


as} 


alues tn the New England they want. three pats of butter altogether. | 
Census of agriculture, fif- 
1930, Census 


selad with mayonnaise, and for dessert | 
,ice cream reinforced in calories by fruit. | 
jcake, and salted nuts. j 


f 


} 


to help her mother and four young sis- 
ters, while the husband was helping his 

Seven of the women reported thei: 
time. In four additional cases, the hus- 
band was totally incapacitated by il! 
health. In two cases the husband had 
separated from the wife, and she re- 
ceived nothing from him for support; in 
one of these cases, the husband and wife 
each supported self and one of the two 
children. 

Another family were buying a home, 
which they would lose without the com- 
bined earnings of husband and wife. 











THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
Or TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
finest hotel in New York 
extends you a cordial 
Mvitation. 

Rooms from $5 
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In one case the wife had | 
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Oysters as Remedy for Anemia 
By Building Up Blood —— 





Saving Consumer 
From Low Grade 


Iron, Copper, and Manganese Content Provide Mineral Foods and Drugs 


Elements Valuable in 


Treatment of Disease 





Qe are a dietary remedy for 
anemia; they also stimulate growth 
The iron, copper and manganese content 
of oysters contribute minerals of notable 
nutritive value in building up the blood 
so essential in treatment of anemia. 

This is the finding of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries based on experi- 
mentation and research conducted by E 
J Coulson. a temporary assistant of the 
Bureau. The investigation is reviewed 
and the conclusions set forth in a pam- 
phlet entitled “Studies of the Nutritive 
Value of Oysters” just made public. 


Selection of Proper Foods 
To Correct Diet Deficiency 

Oysters are known to contain all the 
minerals which have been found necessary 
to maintain health, Mr. Coulson finds. 
The oyster is equaled or excelled only by 
liver in the amounts of iron and copper 
that it furnishes to the diet in an average 
serving; these metals in the oyster are 
readily assimilated by animal life for 
blood regeneration. 

“Oysters should be efficacious, therefore, 
in the treatment or prevention of those 
types of anemia which respond to treat- 
ment with iron or iron plus copper,” in 
Mr. Coulson’s opinion. 

There is increasing support for the view 
that dietary deficiencies can be corrected 
best by proper selection of foods rather 
than by the use of artificial concentrates 
medicinal mixtures, he points out. 

An average serving of oysters—which 1s 
set down at 110 grams—would provide 
about 2 per cent of the human calorie 
requirements—calculated at 3,000 calories 
~and would yield about 41 per cent of 
the daily dietary standard for iron—15 
milligrams. 

A milk stew, it is suggested by the in- 
vestigator as the result of incidental but 
not conclusive observations in the course 
of nis research, would'seem to be an ideal 
diet. A diet of milk alone or of milk 
supplemented with iron and copper, he 
testifies. does not yield the same bene- 
ficial results returned by a milk-oyster 
ingredient of an oyster tew combination. 


Oysters and Milk 
As Complementary Diet 


It is quite apparent,” he concludes, 
“that oysters furnish one or more dietary 
essentials not present in milk; whether 
such supplementary substances in the 
oyster are entirely of inorganic nature 
of both inorganic and organic nature can- 
not be answered from the results of these 
experiments.” 

Valuable information on the importance 
of the oyster as an article of diet, it 1s 
suggested, should be extracted from fur- 
ther consideration of the problem raised 


KEEPING LAWN 


or 








Fe ARTE WORMS. grubs, and ants are the 
4 insects most generally infesting lawns. 
Grubs and earthworms have been suc- 
cessfully controlled by the use of arsenate 
of lead, says the Bureau of Plant Industry 
in making suggestions for the eradication 
of insects infesting lawns. 

An application of 5 pounds of this ma- 
terial thoroughly mixed with a bushel of 
moist soil or sand should be spread uni- 
formly over 1,000 square feet of lawn. It 
may be necessary to repeat the applica- 
tion every year or two. It is advisable 
to water the lawn well after applying lead 
arsenate, in order to lessen the danger 
of poisoning chickens or other animals 
that might eat some of the grass. 

Corrosive sublimate is effective in rid- 
ding the soil of earthworms—2 or 3 ounces 
dissolved in 50 gallons of water is suffi- 
cient for 1,000 square feet of lawn. After 
the solution is applied it should be wa- 
tered in thoroughly. 

Corrosive sublimate may also be applied 
dry by mixing 2 or 3 ounces with 2 cubic 
feet of dry sand then scattering the mix- 
ture uniformly over 1,000 square feet of 


' lawn. 


by his own partial study of the oyster as 
food. 

Simple nutritional anemia is one type 
of the disease, says the investigator, which 
is known to be due to a deficiency in the 
diet of certain mineral elements, namely, 
iron and copper. There are various types 
of anemia recognized. today, he points 
out, each varying as to its cause and thus 
each necessitating a different treatment. 

He classifies the many different types 
under three main headings: 

First.—Those which are due to deficien- 
cies in nutrition or to defective assimila- 
tion of the substances which are necessary 
for the production of hemoglobin and red 
blood cells. Simple nutritional anemia, 
of this type, is prevalent in infancy and 
ascribed to lack of iron and copper in a 
milk diet. Salts and diet—including liver 
and kidney—rich in iron and copper is the 
usual remedy. 

Second.—A condition. known as hem- 
olytic anemia. in which the red blood cells 
are being destroyed in the body by poisons 
or by micro-organisms of their toxins 
Anemia of this type requires a different 
treatment to remove or counteract the 
effects 

Third.—Anemia due to losses of whole 
blood from the body through external or 
internal hemorrhage—known as hemor- 
rhagic anemia Iron salts and diet to 
reconstruct the blood are treatments 
bringing response in such cases. 


Lack of Minerals 


In Food of Infants 

The subdivisions of the first type of 
anemia give the following subclassifica- 
tions: Anemia due to imperfect diet, in 
which ir included infantile anemia; due 
to impaired digestion or assimilation, in- 
cluding pernicious anemia. The classes are 
further subdivided as to causes 

Simple nutritional anemia is probably 
of much greater prevalence than is com- 
monly considered says Mr. Coulson. Pre- 
mature infants and twins are particularly 
susceptible. The condition is accompanied 
by lowered resistance to infections and 
diseases 

The adult dict, the investigator com- 
ments, is probably less liable to be defi- 
cient in blood-building materials than the 
diet of the infant, because it is more 
varied and contains more foods rich in 
iron. Milk 
he asserts, is very low in iron. 

Anemia is insidious in its onset, says 
Mr. Coulson, evidencing itself by a low- 
ered resistance to infections and by list- 
lessness long before the anemia becomes 
severe and medical advice is sought. Diet 
is consequently the prime factor in pre- 
venticn and treatment, in his opinion. 
Foods rich as sources of hemoglobin 
building materials, he suggests, should be 
established as important articles of diet. 


FREE OF PESTS 


Liberal watering should follow. 
Unless these instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed, serious burning of the grass is sure 
to result. It should be remembered that 
corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison. 


Ants sometimes become quite a problem 
on the lawn, and while no entirely satis- 
factory means of control has been dis- 
covered, good results have been obtained 
by injecting carbon disulphide into the 
nests by means of an oil can with a long 
spout, the quantity varying from one-haif 
to 2 or 3 ounces, depending upon the size 
ot the nest. The entrance to the nest 
should then be closed. Carbon disulphide 
should be kept away from fire as its 
fumes are highly inflammable. 

Moles frequently tunnel in lawns 
their search for food, leaving unsightly 
ridges over their runways. It is not un- 
common for the grasses to turn brown 
over the tunnels, as the result of the cut- 
ting of the grass roots by the moles and 
the drying out of the soil. Moles are not 
easy to control. Trapping has proved to 
be one of the dependable methods of de- 
stroying them. 


the main food of the infant, | 


in 


Variety of Products Seized 
As Misbranded or Found 
To Be Dangerously Aduk- 
terated 


‘THERE were seizures in June of 111 con- 
Signments of foods and drugs found to 
violate the national pure food and drug 
law, according to W. G. Campbell, chief, 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 
Recommendations for prosecution of cases 
involving 50 stocks of foods and drugs and 
one of an insecticide were also sent to the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Notification was received from Fed- 
eral courts of the termination of six crim- 
inal prosecutions of violators resulting in 
fines ranging from $50 to $300. 
Types of Law Violation 

A wide variety of medicinal products, 
recommended for such diseases or dis- 
orders as headaches. asthma, hay fever, 
neuritis, nervous ailments, rheumatism, 
diabetes, skin disease, pyorrhea, and other 
diseases of the mouth, as well as poultry 
tonics and other livesto#rk remedies, so- 
called, and considerable stocks of foods 
which were found to be adulterated or 
misbranded, were among the June seie 
zures. 

The foods include vinegar, apple pomace 
and other fruit products which carried 
residues of poisonous chemical sprays; 
partially decomposed crab meat: butter 
which contained less than the legal quan- 
tity of butterfat; partially decomposed 
oysters; Olive oil which was falsely labeled 
as to the contents in the octtle; flour 
and potatoes which were siiaJarly mis- 
branded, and other products. 

Federal Seizures 

The Government seized 369 cases con- 
taining 24 10-ounce packages each of 
“Brano Flakes” shipped to a penitentiary 
in Illinois. The food was labeled with 
false and misleading declarations, it was 
alleged, in that the product contained less 
bran than was declared, and was also 
misbranded in that the labels bore false 
and fraudulent therapeutic claims for cere 
tain diseases. 

Another seizure covered about 140 bot- 
tles of a product labeled as “Sanford’s 
Compound Fluid Extract of Ginger,” con- 
signed to a drug company in Providence, 
R. I. The fluid extract of ginger was 
labeled with false and fraudulent thera- 
peutic claims in that it was recommended 
for diseases in the treatment of which it 
could have no value. 

Poison Spray on Apples 

Several hundred boxes of apples shipped 
to Minneapolis, and carrying residues of 
arsenic and lead spray sufficient to cause 
injury to health, were seized. The fruit 
was destroyed. 

One tank car of vinegar which was 
adulterated with arsenic was destroyed 
by pouring the vinegar into a sewer The 
vinegar was shipped to Minneapolis, Minn, 

Under court order, 590 cases of worme 
infested or decomposed tullibees were de<- 
stroyed. The fish, shipped from Canada, 
had previously been seized. 

A contested case, involving a seizure of 
canned salmon, was decided in favor of 
the Government. The salmon, alleged to 
be decomposed and of low grade, had 
been shipped from California to a con- 
signee in Albuquerque, N. Mex. The court 
decision was based upon the fact that the 
judge gave credence “to experts who said 
this fish was bad at the time it was 
packed.” 

Criminal Prosecutions 

Criminal prosecutions terminated in 
June, or for which the Administration 
received notice of termination, resulted in 
the imposition of fines for shipments: 
Of adulterated and misbranded pharma- 
ceuticals; confections artificially flavored 
and misbranded; adulterated and mis- 
branded butter, containing less than the 
80 per cent of butterfat required by law; 
and adulterated and misbranded cotton- 
seed meal. 
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Pulitzer Prize Author 


T. S. STRIBLING 


writes his latest novel for 
The only Stribling 
novel to appear in 1933! 


AILROAD 


A story of conflict. River against rails, 
father against son, young love against 
an ancient feud, in the romantic, turbu- 

lent Tennessee of the ’90s! 
these vivid pages the characters leap, 
vigorous and alive. 
fighting, they share with vou their 
stormy adventures in a novel whose 
sheer vitality and power makes mag- 
nificent reading. Begin it now in the 


Out 
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Life’s Necessities 
Assured Needy 
By Reliet Policy 





Unemployed and Those Who 
Receive Inadequate Pay 
To Be Eligible to Aid 


From Federal Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the individual or family including 
allowance for food sufficient to maintain 
physical’ well-being, for shelter, the pro- 
vision of fuel for cooking and _ fo 
warmth when necessary, medical care and 


of an 


other necessities. Taxes may be allowed 
in lieu of allowances for shelter, and not 
to exceed the normal rent allowance 
providing such tax allowance is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the shelter o1 
home of the relief recipient 

“2—An estimate of the weekly income 
of the family. including wages or othe 
cash incqme, produce of farm or garden 
and all other resources 

“3.—The relief granted should be suffi- 
cient to provide the estimated weekly 
needs to the extent that the family is 
unable to do so from own resources 

There must be at least 1,000,000 men 
women and minors of both sexes in the 
transient category in the opinion of the 
United States Women’s Bureau based on 
attempts at enumeration and analysis of 
conditions made by the Committee on 
Care of Transients and Homeless, of the 


National Social Work Council 

Transient relief. while financed and 
supervised through the Relief Adminis- 
tration, will be directly dealt with by or- 
ganizations representing groups of States 


to States 
withheld from 


reason- 


Warning 
Federal funds may be 
States which fail to contribute a 
able share of funds to unemployment re- 
lief within their borders, Mr. Hopkins has 
also made clear in another statement ad- 
dressed July 11 to State relief executives 
At the same time, Mr. Hopkins said fe 
has been greatly encouraged by the recent 
action many States to provide a fair 
share of the cost of their employment re- 
lief loads 
The Governor of Kentucky, Ruby Laf- 
foon. has been notified by the Emergency 
Relief Administrator that Federal relief 
funds for Kentucky will be suspended on 
Aug. 15, unless Kentucky assumes a 
proper share of the financial burden of 
relief of unemployed within the State 
Colorado also has been informed that it 
must act to take care of its own destitute 
before the Federal Government will make 


ot 





any further advances of funds 
conditions exist in several other 
which will receive notice in due time, it 
has been stated 

Plight of Arkansas 

There is no likelihood of Federal fund 

being withheld from Arkansas, according 
to Mr. Hopkins. It is pointed out that} 
Arkansas has suffered from several major | 
disasters which have depleted the State 
funds and taxing power to the extent that 
it appears impossible#to make further de-| 
mands on the State Treasury | 


Recent action taken by Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Ohio to provide a fair share of | 
the of relief with these States has | 
received favorable comment from the | 
Emergency Relief Administrator He 
hopeful that pending action in Texas and 
other States, for raising relief funds 
through bonds or taxes, will be successful 

“A few recalcitrant States want to sit 
down and let the Federal Government 
pay 100 per cent of the cost of unemploy- 
ment relief within their borders,” said 
Administrator Hopkins in comment on 
conditions. “Apparently a few States did 


cost 





not believe the President recently when 
he pointed out that it is essential for 
States and local entities of government 
to finance a reasonable share of thei 
emergency relief work 
States Must Do Share 

“I am beginning to doubt very much 
if there is a State in the country which 
cannot do something in the way of funds] 
for unemployment relief. We see numer- | 
ous instances in which States have been |} 
providing funds for roads and other pur- 
poses and continuing to do so. Yet they | 
plead that they have ro funds for their | 
hungry people | 

‘There is nothing sacred about some of | 
these State taxes—gasoline taxes for in-| 
stance; and no reason why in many cases | 


revenues Should not be applied to feeding 


the sufferers from unemployment It 1s 
not the intention ef the Federal Emer-| 
gency Relief Administration to carry 100 
per cent of relief costs where State and 
local resources can still be tapped.” | 

Staie relief executives of ‘the Federal 
Administration Administrator Hopkins | 
points out, have the power to withhold | 
Federal funds from counties or cities 
within their State if they feel that the | 


communities are not trying to provide lo- 
cally a fair shafe of their own relief costs 
Problem 
matter of caring for 
transients over the country, although the 
rcliet Ww be financed and generall 
pervised by the Federal Government, it 1 } 
announced, the problem will be dealt with 
by organizations formed through agree- | 
ments between groups of States. Pla 
are now being worked out by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration | 

A transient problem has been created 
by the presence of about 1.500 job-seekers 
who have centered at Florence. Ala., hop- 
ing for employment at the Muscle Shoals 
plant. according to the Relief Adminis- 
trator South Georgia. Florida and Cali- 
fornia present a problem of Winter tran- 
sients that requires to be dealt with 

A survey of the transient situation made 


of Transients 
In the 


unemployed | 





su- | 




















by the Committee on Care of Tran4ients 
and Homeless of the National Social | 
Work Council, as cited by the United | 
States Women's Bureau, reached into 785 | 
cities in 48 States and touched the ac- 
tivities of about 3.000 organizations. public 
and private. including 606 branches of 
the Salvation Army. Which accepts re- 
sponsibility some degree for the shelter 
of the homeless. Incomplete reports wert 
received from four large cities—Chicago | 
Detroit. Philadelphia and Los Angeles— | 
and most inadequate reports from cities} 
of less than 25,000: of 3.115 cities or towns | 
of less than 2.500 population, 2.350 were 
unreported, as were 13,000 cities of less 

n 2.500 

“If the census had covered these com- 
munities and had included all the hitch- 
hikers, freight-train riders, the count of 
201,596, made on March would have 
been multiplied by five or six,” is the con- 
clusion of the Committee 

“Community by community, State by 
State, even granting that the figures rep- 
resent only 20 per cent of the roblein. | 
they are not too |: to sta i ire 
or to defeat int re c tne 
comment of t tee 

Of those enumerated in shelters pro- 
vided by communities the great majority— |] 
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Repeal Now Ratified 
—By 13 States—— 
I}inois, lini ieaeibiiitibat and 


New Hampshire Approve 
21st Amendment 











amendment 
the Eight 
ratifiea b 


The proposed Twenty-first 
to the Constitution, repealing 
eenth Amenament, been 
13 State 


has 


Action favoring the repeal of prohibi- 
tion was taken by conventions in Ilinois 
anGg Iowa on July 10 and in Connecticut 
and New Hampshire on July 11 

State which previously had ratified the 
amendment are Michigan Wisconsin 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Jersey, Del- 
eware, Indiana, Massachusets and New 
York, conventions in these States having 
acted in the order named. 

Governor Moeur, of Arizona, fixed 
Aug. 8 as the date for the election of 
delegates to a State convention, and Gov- 
ernor Park, of Missouri, has set Aug. 19 
is the date for a simiJar election 


1as 


males unattached to fami- 
femaics likewise tanat- 
were members of 3,155 
of whom 5,544 were 
The count also cov- 
them 1,956 women 


145,742—were 
lies; 7,970 were 
tached; 14,187 
transient families 
children under 15 
ered 33,697—among 
who lived without benefit or organized 
shelter; some of them were found in 
shanty towns, the rest in jungles or box 
cars, sleeping on docks,~’in depots 
wherever they could find a resting place 
“The problem of the homeless,” it i 
commented not a problem of youth 
but of middle age. The unattached 
women, while forming about 8 per cent 
of the homeless, were generally younger 
than the men; in the regions favored by 
the transients, the South and Southwest 
almost one-fourth of them were girls un- 
der 21. Lone women past 30 were rarely 
found 
“The 
homeless 
ot 


“is 


time has passed for considering 
and wandering Americans in 
an emergency,” is the concludin; 

“Their numbe1 growing: 
women and families swellin 


S1S 1S 





are 


the ranks. Ruthless passing on by small 
town mass treatment by cities, haste: 
the process of human disintegration and 


threaten to create a new class of nomad 
paupers 


Idaho Taxation Ruling 

Boise, Idaho.—Property of irrigation dis- 
tricts not exempt from taxation, the 
State Supreme Court has just ruled. The 
ccurt held that while an irrigation dis- 
trict has sor of the attributes of a mu- 
nicipal corporation, it does not qualify 
as such to come within the constitutional 
provision that one governmental unit may 
not tax anothe1 


1s 








Effect of Employment Gain 
'—_QOn Relief Expenditures 








Federal Executive Finds Conditions Not Yet Reflected in 
Payments; Private Funds Decline 


By LANGDON W. POST 


Assistant 

Public unemployment relief expenditures 
declined about 3 per cent during the month 
of April and there*was a decline of about 
amount the month ol 





the same during 


May 

It is impossible for us 
degree of confidence that this is directly 
due to industrial improvement, because 
past figures show that relief rolls always 
decline by that amount and, in some cases 
even more at this time of year. In other 
words, if there were no industrial im- 
provement whatever, the relief rolls would 
decline. My personal opinion is that this 


to say With any 


expansion has not yet affected those on 
relief and I am afraid that it will be a 
long time before it does 


Jobless Number 12,000,000 

As industry begins to re-employ workers 
they will be taken from the ranks of those 
who were the last to be laid off. There 
are several million people out of work and 
not yet on relief rolls, people who are still 
living on their savings or other resources 

The most accurate figure on unemploy- 
ment in this country is placed at some- 
where around 12.000,000. There are about 
4.000,000 heads of families receiving relief 


Approximately 8,000,00 who are not re- 
ceiving relief are seeking work ’ 
The great percentage of relief costs is 


being borne by public taxes and bond rev- 
enues. The almost complete shift to gov- 
+rnment—Federal. State. and local—as the 
source for unemployment relief funds, is a 
ceuse for keen concern 

Expenditures for unemployment relief 
cut of such public funds in 1932 approxi- 
mated one billion dollars, exclusive of so- 
called private funds raised by such agen- 


cies as community chests 
Burden on Federal Treasury 
The relief bill paid from public funds 
will be as large for 1933. Preliminary sta- 


tistics show that the public relief bill cost 
approximately $70.000,000 a month for the 
first three months of this year. From fig- 
ures we have from 28 of the largest cities 
for May of this year, we know the Fed- 
eral Government paid for more than 72 
per cent of the public funds expended for 





relief. In these 28 cities only 7 per cent 
came from private sources 

This shows that private sources have 
practically dried up, and at some State 
and local sources are rapidly approaching 
that point In some States, I think it 
would be safe to say that the Federal 


Government pays close to 100 per cent ol 


Federal Emergency 


Reliej Administrator 


can 
or 


the cost of relief. Unless the State 
find some way, either through State 
local taxation or borrowing, to raise its 
lair share, the Federal Government will 
be in complete charge of relief in those 
States 
Duty That States Owe 

It is the duty of every State executive 
and legislator to bend his greatest efforts 
to raising sufficient funds so that his State 
will bear at least a share of this burden 
When a State comes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for relief money, the raising of 
which has always been considered a State 
function, it is breaking down the one real 
barrier protecting its sovereign rights 

I do not see how any State can claim 


its independence if it is tied financially 


se completely to the Federal Government 
as this certainly makes it. It is the duty 
of each State relief administrator to se¢ 


that every local community bears as much 
of the burden as it possibly can. and it is 
the duty of the Federal Emergency Relief 


Administrator to see to it that no State 

considers this as easy money and an ex- 
cuse for dodging its responsibility 
Federal Relief Funds 

Mgney made available to the States 

from the $500,000,000 Federal unemploy- 

ment relief fund. which is being handled 


by the Federal Emergency 
istration, is not a loan. It 
the Federal Government 
divided into two parts 
000,000 known as “matching” money 
It is granted on a matching basis. For 
every $3 thai the State or its political sub- 
division has spent from any source what- 
ever for unemployment relief, the Federal 
Government will return $1. 

The other $250,000,000 is known as “dis- 


Relief Admin- 
is a gift from 
The fund is 
The first $250.- 


iS 


cretionary” money, which is to be granted 
oy the Federal Emergency Relicf Admin- 
istrator as he deems the needs of the 
various States require It is this latter 
fund which we must nurse. because it is 
the one on which some States are only 
toc ready to depend. rather than on rais- 
ing money within their own borders 
Manner of Administration 

Nearly every State has a State relief 

administration, generally consisting of a 


commission of from five to seven members 
appointed by the Governor. It is respon- 
sible for the administration and distribu- 
tion of all funds coming through the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor makes formal ap- 
plication to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator for money, and with his 


Sales in Department 
_— Stores Drop — 











Only Two Federal Reserve 
Districts Report Better 
Business in June 





Value of department store sales declined 
slightly more than is normal during June, 


the Fedcral Reserve Board announced 
July 10, but in two Federal reserve dis- 
tricts business was reported 1s better than 
a yeor ago , 


The Board's adjusted index, which al- 
lows for seasonal variations, dropped from 
67 in May to 66 in June. In the St. Louis 
and Dallas reserve areas, however, business 
was reported 1 and 3 per cent better, re- 
spectively, than a year ago 

It was explained that, because produc- 
tion was on the increase during June, the 
department store index showed that con- 
sumption was not keeping pace with pro- 
duction, 

In comparison with a year ago, the 
value of sales for June, according to pre- 





liminary figures, was 4 per cent smaller 
The aggregate for the first six months 
of the vear was 15 per cent smaller than 
last year 
Percentage increase or decrease from a 
vear ago June, A; January to June 30° 
P* number of reporting stores, C; number 
ct cities, D 
A B c D 
Boston 5 18 49 25 
Se, ONES nos cadusdacentese 5 14 49 
Philadelphia 4 16 33 
\ —1 17 16 1 
7 12 48 19 
3 15 21 1 
5 17 46 26 
Sti. Louis 1 15 16 § 
Minneapolis 3 12 16 
Kansas City 0 1418 #13 
Dallas 3 10 19 1 
Ban PrQMciacod ¢.ccccccccceccs 0 16 53 23 
Total ee 15 334 201 
June figures preliminary; in most cities the 
month had the same number of business days 
this year and last year 


application is a statement of the money 
already spent, along with an estimate of 
the future needs of the State 

After the figures have been reviewed 
the grant is sent to the Governor, who, in 
turn, usually endorses it over to the State 
relief administration. The State admin- 
istration makes the allotments to the 
cities, towns, and counties 

The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration works entirely through the Gov- 
ernors and the State relief administra- 
tions and has no direct dealings with the 
political subdivisions of the State. The 
State administration is responsible for the 
expenditure of money sent by the Federal 
Government and, therefore. the personnel 
and the methods of administration in each 
State are subject to the approval of the 
Federal Government 








Plan for Noncompetitive Trade 
With Other Nations 








greements for Interchange of Products With European 
And American Countries Favored by President 





As a step towa the enlargement of In his conversations with the Argen- 
American foreign trade, President Roose- tine Ambassador, the President suge 
. , . 4 gested, for instance, that “seasona! tariffs” 

velt has made known that the United might permit the importation of fresh 
States is willing to enter :m.0 conversa- | gpples from that country at the time of 
titons with several South American coun | yea: when they would not come in com- 


some in Europe for the |petition with the’American crop. He also 
reciprocal trade agree- referred to the possibility of creating an 
American market for mate, or Paraguayan 


tries well 
negotiation 
ments. 


as as 


ol 








The White House announcement W4s tea, a tea-like stimulant widely used in 
made informally July 12 and followed 4 the Argentine and other southern coun- 
conference on the preceding day between tries 
the President and the argentine Ambas- Patagonian mutton also was suggested 
sador, Dr. Felipe A. Estil, at which the as a possible Argentinian export, as it is 
matter was discussed free from the hoof and mouth disease, 

By the President's direction the Depart. | prevalent in the Argentine, and thus ex- 





ment of State has taken exploratory steps | cluded from this country under a recent 
to bring about negotiations for trade act of Congress. ; 

agreements with Argentina, Colombia and No details as to the exact scope of the 
Brazil. It is understood that the same proposed trade agreements have been 
representations will be made to a number disclosed, but the President’s attitude is 
of other South American countries understood to be that the United States 
possibly extended to one or two Scandi- would be willing to make concessions to 
navian governments. Conversations countries having products that could pe 
1cady have been held between the Acting absorbed in this country in return for 
Secretary of State, William Phillips. and similar privileges for American commod- 
the diplomatic representatives in Wash- jtjes 

ington of the three countries named En Sa a * 

Similar approaches ave been made to ‘ ’ \ hE 7 
Sweden ,and to Portugal. the representa CC rv kK CR KEK A REA 
tives of those countries here having bec! a hl Dri - - 
asked by the Department to ascertain the LO BE I | RCH AS ED 


views of their governments on the pro 
posal. 


The proposal,in general is understood Landowners Advised to With. 


to contemplate a substantial increase !n hold Speculative Options 
the interchange of noncompetitive prod 
icts between’ American countries, through The Tennessee Valley Authority will ac- 


. 


separate agreements quire for public purposes all land within 


approximately three miles of the _ site 

New England Leads in of the proposed Cove Creek dam, near 
' —— . Knoxville, Tenn. 

Number of Shoe Stores The land owners in this region, how- 

ever, are cautioned by the Authority 


With one-half the popu- 
North Central States 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 
sota. Iowa, and Missouri-—ha the 
same number of shoe gtores with about 
the same sales volume. This is shown by 
figures issued by the Census Bureau be willing to purchase such land. 

The difference in the amount of sales| Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
of shoe stores in the two sections of the Authority, also gave warning against real 


against granting options on their land to 
be used for speculative purposes 

The Authority, it was announced July 
added duriny this preliminary period when 
10. will not recognize speculative values 
it comes to fixing prices at which it will 


New England 
lation of the West 


about 


country, it is explained by Census sta- estate exploitation firms as a result of 
tisticians. is due to the fact that more the general development of the Tennessee 
shoes are sold through general stores in Valley 
the Mid West than in New England “One of the menaces of this real estate 
In the Mid West country general stores promotion,” he said, “is that lots are be- 
do about 6 per cent of the total retail ing sold where they will never be needed. 
business, while in New England they han- If people buy this real estate, three- 
dle only 1.6 per cent of the total business. fourths of them may be stung.” 
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bad robo yy needs 
to lel (you! 


O you think all cigarettes are alike! 


Well, you just light up one of these 


and see for yourself that Chesterfields are 


really different. 


“They're milder for one thing. And 


they taste better, too. But just you take a 


few puffs and you'll évow they're the kind 


that satisfy!’ 
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Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 
factory door 
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N “IDEAL” national employ- 
A ment service—one which 
4 eventually be a ree 9 Bar 
important economic factor in the 
business life of the United States—is 
in the process of formatio inder 
the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser 
law creating a new Federal employ- 
ment service in the Department of 
Labor. 

Miss Mary LaDame, Associate Di- 
rector in Charge of Operations of the 
new Service, said July 14 that the law 
establishing the service is extremely 
Satisfactory and that it is hoped oper 
ations under it may enable this coun- 
try to have one of the best national 
employment services in existence. 

At the present time most of the fa- 
cilities of the Service are being de- 
voted to setting up the nation-wide 
reemployment system which is to act 
as the hiring agency for the $3,300.- 
000,000 public works program 
though this temporary activity 
postponed development of permanent 
policies of the Service it may eventu- 
ally result in a speeding up of the 
establishment throughout the coun- 
try of State employment offices un- 
der Federal supervision 

The Public Works Administration 
has allocated $500,000 to the Employ- 
ment Service to use over a five-month 
period in establishing the reemploy 
ment offices. W. Frank Persons, Di- 
rector of the Federal Employment 
Service, has stated that the policy of 
the Service will be to avoid duplica- 
tion of employment offices. He added 
that it is hoped to make the reem- 
ployment offices so efficient that suca 
of them as may be needed perma- 
nently will be absorbed by the State 
Employment Services and become a 
part of the chain to be set-up under 
the Wagner-Peyser law 

Goals in View 

What is hoped to be accomplished 
by’ the new Service? What are some 
of its goals? Miss LaDame points 
out the following as among the 
achievements it is hoped to attain: 

The establishment of definite stand- 
ards of operation to be followed by 
employment offices. This will include 
the training of the personnel of such 
offices to presbribed standards 

Development of standards of per- 
sonnel selection so that it will be pos- 
sible to give workers the jobs for which 
they are best suited, and to make 
qualified workers available to ein- 
ployers. An attempt will be made to 
secure a common denominator where- 
by certain specifications can be made 
for each job. 

The study of occupational trends so 
that it may be possible to give intelli- 
gent direction to the movement of 
workers into different fields. 

Establishment of a national system 
of State employment offices which will 
be so efficient that they will be able 
te furnish free employment service for 
a®@ occupations and give efficient di- 
re ‘tion to the movement of labor into 
dierent sections of the country. 

The gathering of accurate unem- 
ployment information and the devel 
opment of terminology which is ade- 
quate for use in describing unemploy- 
ment problems 

The Wagner-Peyser law provides an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for the first 
year of its operatioh and $4,000,000 for 
each of the three following years. Of 
this amount, 75 per cent is to be ap- 
portioned among the States which ac- 
cept the provisions of the act and 
also appropriate an equal sum. The 
amount appropriated by the States 
must not be less than 25 per cent of 
the apportionment according to pop- 
ulation and is restricted to a minimum 
of $5,000 

Special Federal Work 

The remaining 25 per cent of the 
Federal appropriation is to be spent 
for administrative expenses, for re- 
gional employment offices, for the 
maintenance of services for veterans, 
farm labor and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for establishment of 
system of employment offices in States 
which maintain none of their own. 

In States which do not take legis- 
lative action accepting the act but 
which already have employment of- 
fices as well as in States which have 
no employment services the Director 
of the Federal Employment Service 1: 
empowered to establish a cooperative 
Federal and State system of employ- 
ment offices through negotiations witia 
the Governor of the State. 

Miss LaDame pointed out that in es- 
tablishing the new Federal coopera- 
tive system with the States, those 
States which now have State employ- 
ment offices in operation are to be 
given first consideration. There are 
24 States which are now maintaining 
State employment offices. 

Indiana First to Act 

A joint Federal-State free employ- 
ment service bureau has been estab- 
lished in Indiana, the first State to 
act under provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Indiana will receive ap- 
proximately $29.000 from the Federal! 
Government during the current fiseal 
year. Governor McNutt has reported 
that the State will provide amounts 
equal to whatever the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes. 

New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and California are 
among the States which have par- 
ticularly efficient State employment 
services. 

Several Siates have laws directing 
the establishment of a system of State 
employment offices but through lack 
of appropriations have failed to sup- 
port employment work. Colorado 
maintained several offices from 1907 
to 1923, but the Legislature of 1923 
failed to renew the appropriation for 
them and they have never been re- 
opened. 

Under the old system of Federal em- 
ployment service cooperation with the 
State services the State officials in 
charge of the service were customarily 
appointed as Federal directors fo 
their States at the nominal salary of 
$1 a year. Local agents of the State 
services were appointed § “special 
agents” of the Federal Government 
which enabled them to secure frank- 
ing privileges for their offices on mat- 
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| How 


Being Handled---Plans 


the Job of Enrolling Labor for the Public Works s Program Is 
for a Permanent Organization 
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TYPES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT “SERVIC ES NOW CARRIED ON IN THE STATES 











COLD. 
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DENVER 


ARIZ. 


Uy YY Y) 
SAN ANTONIO 
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WITH STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
WITH MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMEN( ur. i 2&5 


WITHOUT MUNICIPAL OR STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES | 
State Employment Offices are maintained by 24 States. In 11 States municipal employment offices are maintained, while 13 States have neither State nor | 
In establishing the new joint Federal-State National Employment Service, first consider- | 

| 


municipal services, records of the Department of Labor show. 
ation will be given to the States with State employment services, next to the States with munici pal offices, or suitable free private agencies. 
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ters dealing directly with piacements. } 


In addition, the Federal service sup- 
plied the States with record forms if 
they desired them. 

Under the new Employment Service 
the State officials will include a State 
director, the superintendents of the 
local employment services the inter- 


In arranging the new employment} cluded 


service those States which now have 


list are: 
Florida, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ore- ness Management. Taylor G. Addison (Dem.), of New York; President Wil- 


Colorado,; Operations and the Division of Busi-, versity of Chicago; Senator Wagner 


municipal employment services will|gon, Maryland, Montana, Tennessee, has been appointed as Assistant Di-, liam Green, of the American Federa 


{receive consideration after the States 


which have State employment serv- 
ices. 

At present 11 States are listed in 
the former classification, but the 


viewers and the necessary clerical and!|grouping is subject to change, as 


other assistants for the various offices 
Tentative requirements for personne! 
have been drawn up by the Federel 
Service, Miss LaDame said. 


States which have exceptionally good 
free employment agencies operated 
by other than governmental organiza- 
tions may be added. The States in- 


Texas, Utah, and Washington. rector of the Division of Business tion of Labor; H. I. Harriman, presi- 

Final consideration in the new Fed- Management. William H. Stead bas dent of the United States Chamber 
}eral employment plans is to be given been appointed Assistant Director in of Commerce; and Frederick Delano, 
to those States which depend entirely charge of the Division of Standards 
upon private employment agencies. 
administrative organization of|been appointed to confer with M1 The Standards Division will study 
the Washington office of the Federal’ Persons and the assistant directors of the fundamental resources of the la- 
Employment Service, 
, is divided into three parts---., Members of this Council include Roo- Dame pointed out, that statistics on 
Standards, a Division of ert M. Huchins, president of the Uni- occupational employment be gathered 


of Washington, who will act as treas- 
A National Advisory Council has urer 


said Miss La-'the Federal Employment’ Service bor market. It is important, Miss La 


LIMITING MARKETS FOR PRISON-MADE GOODS 


States Prepare for) 
Procedure Under 
Federal Law 


\ NUMBER of ‘State s, in which goods | 
are manufactured in prisons to be | 
sold without the State borders, are 
preparing to meet a situation which 
will confront them in January when 
the Hawes-Cooper Act, enacted by 
Congress in 1929, goes into effect. 


This act divests prison-made goods | 
of the protection generally afforded to} 
interstate commerce. It provides that | 


such goods shipped from one State to 
another shall be subject to the laws 
of the latter State in the same manner 
as though they were produced within 
that State. Thus, if a State prohibits 
the sale of articles made in its own 


prisons, the sale of prison-made prod-| 


ucts from another State likewise would 


be prohibited. Similarly, if a State} 


requires its own prison products to be 
labeled “prison-made,” the manufac- 
turers from other State prisons must 
so be labeled when shipped to a State 
having such a law. 
Extent of Prison Production 

Some States have already adopted 

such laws. Other States, in opposi- 


tion, are preparing to contest their |; 


constitutionality. Alabama, for in- 
stance, has filed a complaint with the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

A survey of the extent and charac- 
ter of prison labor in the United States 
just made by the Department of La- 
bor reveals the size of the problem 
which will confront prison authorities 
and other State officials throughout 
the country after Jan. 19. 


In 1932 more than 177,250 prisoners, | 
according to the Labor Department} 


study, were engaged at productive la- 
bor in State institutions, and the value 
of goods produced by these prisoners 
amounted to more than $71,300,000. 

The idea of making prisoners engage 
in productive labor dates from the lat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century, but 
it was not until the middle of the fol- 
lowing century that the policy was 
widely adopted in the United States 

Today all goods In State and Fed- 
eral institutions are produced, the De- 
partment of Labor report reveals, un- 
der one or more of five systems 

First, under the “contract” system, 
jan outside contractor contracts with 
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A TYPICAL PRISON FACTORY: MAKING 


SHOES lPectaetion in Sales 





























This scene shows a large group of prisoners, many of them life-termers, in the “upper-fitting” shoe 

department of a prison. All goods produced by prisoners in State institutions will be divested of the 

protection usually afforded to interstate commerce when the Hawes-Cooper Act, enacted by Congress 
in 1929, goes into effect next January. 





Removed by Hawes- 
Cooper Statute 


added that at 1923 values the 1932 out- 
put would be worth $111,169,969. 
wai'| When the effects upon the market 
‘of prison-made goods first began to 
be noticeable, manufacturers and labor 
groups began to protest. As early as 
1823 a protest against the competition 
of prison-made goods was lodged by 
cabinetmakers in New York. And as 
| Prison industries continued to grow in 
size, protests from labor and free in- 
dustry continued 

While the agitation initiated by rep- 
resentatives of free labor was still go- 
ing on, Congress, after long hearings 
passed on Jan. 19, 1929, the Hawes- 
Cooper Act, which does not in 
itself stop the sale of convict-made 
goods; it merely renders them subject 
to the laws of the State where they 
are offered for sale. The effective date 
\of the act is set at Jan. 19, 1934. 
Protest of Alabama 

Following the passage of the act, a 
number of States—including Idaho. 
Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Montana, Arkansas, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, Iowa, and 
Michigan — have. passed laws either 
prohibiting the sale of convict-made 
goods made, outside of the State, o: 
|requiring the branding of such goods 
|as prison-made. 

In its petition to the Supreme Court, 
|contesting the fegality of these laws 
and of the Hawes-Cooper Act, the 
1 dined ; State of Alabama declares that the 














the institution for the labor of the 
prisoners at a stipulated amount per 
capita per day. 

Second, under the “piece-price” sys- 
tem, the contractor contracts for the 
labor of the prisoners at an agreed 
price per unit of output. 


Third, under the “State-account” ~* 


system, the institution carries on the 
productive enterprise “and disposes of 
the product on the general market and 
in competition with the goods pro- 
duced by free labor.” The institution 
buys the raw material and sells the 
finished product, as would be done by 


production. The use or 
of goods is limited, however, to 
the institution in which they were pro-|eral and State. in 1932. was approxi- which are harmful to the _ public 
State or Federal mately $75,000,000, as compared with health, morals, or welfare.” 

The purpose is to avoid | $76,000,000 in 1923. During the debate in Cong ress on 
with free labor. “It should be borne in mind,” the the act it was pointed out by thos« 
¢ works and ways”) Labor Department report points out, upholding the constitut ionality of the 
effect the same as the| “that the purchasing power of the doi-|act that it is valid in view of the de- 
, the only difference 'lar was much higher in 1932.” It was cision of the Supreme Court in the 


laws of these States are in conflict 


any manufacturing concern, except, being in the character of the thing with the commerce clause of the Con- 
that it may retain part of the prod-| produced. The public works and ways stitution (Article I, Section 8, Clause 
ucts for use in the prison. sper At 
, under the “State-use” sys- | g00ds, but to the construction and re-| conflicts with this clause: 


system applies not to consumption of 3), and likewise the Hawes-Cooper Act 
“Congress 
pair of prison buildings, public build- pejng without power to impose bur- 
ings, roads, parks, and bridges dens on commerce among the States 

The total value of the products re- except in those instances where Con- 
;sulting from prison labor, both Fed- gress deals with activities or objects 


carries on the 


A NEW NATION-WIDE SYSTEM TO REHIRE UNEMPLOYED 


as well as statistics on other factors 
affecting job placement. 

The Operations Division will have 
charge of the direction of the pro- 
cedure in the Farm Employment Of- 
fices and the Veterans Employment 
Service. It will also study various 
problems of employment distribution. 

The Business Management Division 
will study budget making for employ- 
ment offices, accounting, mails, files 
and other office procedure. 

The Veterans’ Employment Serv:ce 
and the Federal Farm Labor Offices 
are to be maintained as separate units 
under the new system. Except for the 
regional employment offices and the 
District of Columbia office, they will be 
the only employment offices whica 
will be operated directly under Federal 
management when the program of 
setting up State Employment Services 
is completed. 

Interstate Labor Flow 

Miss LaDame stated that it is prob- 
able regional employment offices will 
be established by the Federal Service 
to facilitate rapid movement of labor 
between States. The regional offices 
may also collect regional statistical 
information and supervise the opera- 
tion of State employment offices. 

One of the important fuictions of 
the Washington headquarters of the 
Service will be the maintenance of a 
training school for thre personnel of 
State offices. Job analysis, methods of 
serving applicants for work, super- 
vision of personnel, care of premises, 
and methods of organization of em- 
ployment offices will be among the 
problems studied. 

Research work is to be carried out 
in the Washington office to formulate 
standards for personnel in the employ- 
ment offices and definite standards for 
placement of workers. Eventually it 
may be possible to develop suclt satis- 
factory standards for the selection ot 
workers that public employmert 
agencies may be able to chose workers 
for private employers if so requested. 

“Racketeering” employment agen- 
cies and fraudulent employment serv- 
ices will be attacked by the new Serv- 
ice chiefly through State legislation 
for the control of private agencies 
and through educational campaigns. 
Miss LaDame finds that local control 
of private employment agencies has 
been unsatisfactory in many in- 
stances 

Evils of Some Agencies 

A Departmen: of Labor study enum- 
erates the following practices which 
have been found among private em- 
ployment agencies: 

Charging a fee and failing to make 
any effort to find work for the appli- 
cant; sending applicants where no 
work exists; sendipg applicants to dis 
tant points where no work or where 
unsatisfactory work exists, but whence 
the applicant will not return on ac- 
count of the expense involved; coliu- 
sion between the agent and employer 
whereby the applicant is given a few 
days’ work and then discharged to 
make way for new workmen, the agent 
and employer dividing the fee; charg- 
ing exorbitant fees, or giving jobs to 
such applicants as contribute extra 
fees, presents, and so forth; inducing 
workers, particularly girls, who have 
been placed, to leave, pay another faze, 
and get a “better job.” 

At present in the United States 
there are approximately 40 States 
which have enacted legislation di- 
rectly or indirectly regulating the 
operation of private offices. In most 
of the States provisions are made for 
the licensing and bonding of such 
agencies 

Philanthropic agencies furnishing 
employment services will be utilized by 
the new Federal Employment Service 
cooperative arrangement with the 
States wherever it is possible to make 
the officers of such organizations palt 
of the State employment services. Bv 
adopting this policy, pointed out Miss 
LaDame, the new Employment Services 
will be able to use many private or- 
ganizations which &fre doing valuak'e 
work in securing employment. 

Decréasing Competition 

The elimination of competition be- 
tween Federal employment agencies 
and local employment agencies which 
existed in some localities will be one 
of the benefits of the new system, 
according to Miss LaDame. Emphasis 
in* the new system is upon State di- 
rection of employment activities while 
the Federal Government acts in a su- 
pervisory role. 

Labor and employment  officiais 
from 26 States attended a conference 
held in Washington July 8 to consider 
the reorganization of the employment 
service under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
On July 9 a joint conference between 
these officials and State relief dircc- 
tors was held for further considera- 
tion of cooperative policies which 
might be worked out in connection 
with the setting up of reemployment 
services for the public works projects. 

The plans worked out at the conter- 
ence, it was announced by Mr. Per- 
song, involve the cooperation of the 
Federal Relief Administration and the 
United States Employment Service in 
handling employment for the Public 
Works Administration. 

Mr. Persons announced that State 
councils will be formed of the State 
Reemployment Director, the State Em- 
ployment Service Director, where there 
is such an official, the State Relief 
Director, and a representative of the 
State Public Works Administration. 
County committees will be organized 
in the different States consisting of @. 
representative of labor, a member of 
the local relief committee and three 
or four other citizens. They will be 
under the State Reemployment Di- 
rector. 





case of Wilkerson v. Rahrer (140 U. S, 
545). 

In the meantime, while the question 
of the validity of the laws is still open, 
State authorities are attempting to 
find an outlet for the goods which 
will be produced by prison labor, about 
$17 000,000 worth of which found its 
way into the open markets last year. 
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Road fund assignments were approved | 
during the week for Ohio, Massachusetts | 
and Utah, making a total of $48,606 501 | 
which the Public Works Ad istration 
has allocated for road build New 


ery ne eee 






9 gee hen OVERS 


York State’s assignment of $22,330,101 dur- | 
ing the preceding week was the initial ap- 
proval | 

Road jobs in Utah, Massachusetts, New | 
York, and Ohio are to provide more than 


1.367.055 man-weeks of work on the 30- 


be neta ens nor safe enough, nor quiet enough 


1 3! 
Indirect work generated by the road} 


~ neither strong enough, 


pa eee 


ieee? 


program will be double the direct em- | 
ployment On the average highway con-| 
} 
| 


struction project $61.40 is spent on Indirect = - 
payrolls resulting from production of ma- 
terials, tre 0rtation, et to every $29.60} 


CHEVROLET 


Ohio Allotment f 
Why is it that every 12-cylinder hardwood reinforces the steel—and vice versa! And 
per cent of this allotment to work on th and 16-cylinder car in America the result: the strongest, safest type of . body, 
ee ee ee es hdd Made si has bodies of steel reinforced by hardwood? Why _ such as Fisher builds for Chevrolet. 
; roug! nicipaliti is it that every make of car selling for over $4000 


pe Mee 





spent in payrolls on the construction 


Massachusetts’ total allotment for roads 
was $6,597,100 Approval was given the | 


assignment of 26.9 per cent of the allot- 





ment to work on the Federal Aid Highway 
| 


System, 63.9 per cent on extensions of the 
Federal Aid Highway System into I 

through municipalit and 9.2 per cent 
for condarv or feeder roads. Under the 





program proposed by the State officials 
the money will be expended in 11 of the 14 
counties of Massachusetts. 








Ohio’s total allotment was $15,484,592. | 
Approval was given the assignment of 45} 











Svstem into and througn i 
ae. beading th the of uses bodies of exactly the same type? Why? For Don’t expect to find a steel plus hardwood body 
ve lp ap Pledges J nll in any other low-priced car. Only Chevrolet has it! 


Help ap awe eee PhS the same reason that Chevrolet uses it exclusively, 
Phin ee ee ee and refuses to resort to anything else: Because every And don’t expect to find, in any other low-priced . 
per cent of this amount to work Of the test and every experiment has definitely proved: af, sturdy, safe bow and slat roof construction, 
to extensions on the Federal Aid Highway STEEL ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH! Neither suchas Chevrolet gives you. Or that greatest body 
t to os or Seal strong enough to stand the constant stress and improvement in the last ten years: Fisher No Draft 
a ;* Set a ae ak the te caandin strain of modern usage. Nor safe enough to give you Ventilation. Or a Cushion-Balanced Engine Mount- 
nl a ie eas the kind of protection you wantfor your family today. ing (that kills annoying vibration). Also, don’t 
will be created by the 00,000 naval Nor quiet enough to give you the carefree, noise- expect to find, in any other low-priced car, such 
the Industrial Recovery Act. | he Public free service that means so much to motoring pleasure! Chevrolet features as a Starterator! Or a six- 
Vorks Administration estimates that this 
Ba Bi hy 2 aw gale dp ane The trouble with steel alone is that it stands just so  ‘Ylinder engine as dependable—or as economical 
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Navy Department at noon 

If satisfactory bids are received cont 
will be awarded soon as pract 
after that date The other 15 vessel 


be built in tl yovernment navy yard . . : . ‘ 
to be built in the Governn G All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G. M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value. 
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$75,000,000 in addition to the $238,000,000 
already allotted will probably not be 
granted, according to Secretary Ickes. 


Reemployment ager 











Selection of workers for public work 
projects are be estab! i bv the Fed- 
eral Employment Servi cooperati 





with the Emergency Reli Adn 
tion. At a meeting held in Wa 
July 7 plans were made for the for 
of a State employment counci 
State with county committe 































A warning to contractors to avoid } 
sons o claim can be of assist 
ir rk ntracis 
made dt 1 1€ W by Secre . 
He said that “contracts will 
to those able to do the best job for ws 
lea money in an honest way and 
col cior loving advisors to 





i ts for public works 
do so at his own risk and will in all prob- 
ability be disappointed in his investment.’ 
Henry Matson Waite, 
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of Public Wo He ranks second to] 
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The Bureau of Ae t $443 - | 


inet ae See STEEL BODY HARDWOOD REINFORCEMENT 


The Bureau of Fishe Ss ) 
$100,000 for reconditioning and repairing 
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ODAY'S ' 
AGE “ 


Federal Powers 
Used to Proteet 
Food Consumers 


Government License System 
For Milk Processors and 
Distribuiors Created to 
Stop Unduly High Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of publicity to protect consumers His 
follows 
Agriculture 
iplaints unreasonable 
in bread prices in your Yerritory 
Department disapproves of increases 
excess of 
market commodity 
processing tax In 
special vigilance in 
1 sts is imperative. This 
for pyramiding. Placing un- 
burdens on the consumer 
tolerated The Attorney 
informed of complaints 
s will be used if nec- 
to your local press 
consumers’ counsel 
announced July 11 
every effort will be made check ad- 
vances in food prices where they are not 
justified by factors, including in- 
in market price of raw materials 
processing tax, or by any wage 
Dealers in many cities, he de- 
clared, are taking advantage of the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to raise commodity prices 
endeavoring to exploit consumers 
corresponding gains to the 
and workers. “Standard weights 
of bread loaves are being reduced. Price 
advances throughout the country range 
from 1 to 4 cents on the pound loaf. The 
figure unjustifiable,” he stated. 
Higher Material Costs 
Department of Agriculture an- 
unced July 12 that due to higher prices 
r and other materials used in bread 
costs of materials were 
per pound loaf higher 
of five months earlier. 
sing tax, the Depart- 
increase the cost of 
flour to bakers less than half a cent 
per pound loaf. Any increase in bread 
prices which exceeds 1'2 cents per pound 
loaf over the level existing last Winter, 
the Department warned, cannot be justi- 
the basis of higher costs of mate- 
to bake: 
A denial of 
recei\ by 
from Henry Stude, 
ican Bakers Association, dated at Wash- 
ington, July 12, in which Mr. Stude sub- 
mitted detailed data as the result of his 
correspondence with members of that or- 
viion. He said that bakers in vari- 
cities stated that in almost all cases 
excessive increases in bread 
unfounded. Mr. Stude’s letter 


telegram was as 
“The Department of is re- 


celving con In- 
creases 
The 
in 
amount 
price 


consumers’ bread costs in 
involved in 
plus 


bread a 


increases 


be 
being 
] power 
ise release 
C. Howe, 
Department 
to 


cost 
creé € 
by the 


increases 


ano are 
without 
farmers 


latter 


is 


bak 
it pel 
8 than 
wheat 
added, 


cent 
flour 
proce 
will 
by 


The 


ment 


fied on 
rial 
by bakers was 
13 


profiteering 
Secretary Wallace July 


ed 


ganiz 
ou 
reported 
pri 
follows 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: I attach hereto a 
complete report on the list of cities and 
bread prices that you forwarded to me. 

“In not one single instance is the state- 


S are 


ment of any of your correspondents borne | 


out. In not one single instance can the 
charge of profiteering or pyramiding be 
substantiated 

Pledge of the Bakers 

“My pledge to you was: ‘The baker will 
pass on to the consumer only so much as 
he 1s compelled to pay—and no more.’ I 
still stand by that statement and no one 
can prove the violation of this pledge. 

“When you consider that there are 25,- 
000 bakers, each reserving to himself full 
freedom of action, all of them suffering 
from effects of depression and fierce 
competition, I believe the showing of the 
bake truly remarkable—so remarkable 
that as the representative of an industry 
that uses $500,000,000 of farm products and 
employs 180,000 wage earners, I am asking 
if y can not stop this baseless innuendo. 
that the protection of the 
consumer from unwarranted prices, and 
the maintenance of a balance between 
farm prices and city prices is your duty, 
but to indict the bakers upon suspicion, to 
charge them with profiteering upon re- 
ports—not a single one of which has been 
proven—i lighly unfair to one of the 
greatest industries of our country. 

“We bakers—and we alone—unfortu- 
nately have had to assume the unenviable 
task of conveying to the consumer this 
new processing tax which is the forerun- 
her of others yet to come. We have been 
caught in the cross-fire of unfair criticism. 
Do you not think our industry is entitled 
to a greater consideration? 

Dropping 12-ounce Loaf 
should be noted that the 12-ounce 

a by-product of the depression 
bread It is an 
for consumer, farmer and baker. 
are changing from a 12 to a 16 
loaf, which is not always reported 

Example, 12-ounce loaf for 5 
becomes 16-ounce loaf for 7 cents. 
2 cents per loaf but only 1/3 cents 


ou 


T realise 
i reailze 


“It 
loal 
and 
item 
Bakers 
oun 
to 
cents 
Thi 2 
per pound 

“2. Many 
loave: 
time 
Believe 
ace 

“3. In some 


wars 


you 


bakers make two sizes of 
and in making adjustments some- 
put a greater increase on one loaf. 
he should be judged by his aver- 
increase 
cases, the dealer may have 
added an _ extra penny, for which we 
should not be held.’ 

The Department July 13 made public 
Mr. Stude’s figures. “Mr. Stude informed 
the Secretary it stated, “that in prac- 
tically all cases of increases reported at 
3 certs or more it was found the bakers 
had increased the size of the loaf, gen- 
erally from 12 to 16 ounces. The 12-ounce 
loaf, at 5 cents, was a special depression 
product which really cost the consumers 
6 2.3 cents per pouad of bread. In com- 


parison with this a one-pound loaf at 8) 


cents is 1 13 cents per pound higher in 
price. Based on a one-pound loaf, Mr. 
Stude’s report shows most of the advances 
were less than this.” 
Food Advisory Board 

At Atlantic City, N. J., July 9, executives 
of food industries, representing an annual 
business turnover estimated at  $8,000.- 
000,000. formed an organization called 
“The Food Industries Board” to cooperate 
with the Government in rehabilitating 
ugriculture Twenty-nine representatives 
of sugar, breakfast food, chain grocery, 
fruit, baking, meat packing and other 
organizations doing a nation-wide busi- 
ness agreed to sit as advisors with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
anc te enlist cooperation of thousands of 
others in program. Spokesmen for 
the new organiaztion, whose meeting was 
attended by Charles J. Brand, one of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrators, 
announced the new organization will con- 
centrate on efforts to lift prices of farm 
products to prewar levels. Mr. Brand de- 
clared the new organization will be in a 


the 


president of the Amer- | 


uneconomical | 


DISMISSED CLERKS 
GET PREFERENCE 


Civil Service Personnel to Re- 


ceive Jobs as Available 


In the selection of the routine personnel 
for the various new Government agencies 
created under the recovery program 
preference will be given those employes 
of the Government who have been dis- 
missed under the economy program and 
who have unquestioned Civil Service 
sletus 

In stating this policy, President Roose- 
velt has made it clear, however, that the 
list the Civil Service Commission has 
been ordered to prepare shal] not include 
persons who have been covered into the 
Civil Service by Executive orders from 
time to time. 

The preferential list, which will be sub- 
mutted to the heads of the agencies and 
from which they may make selections for 
such positions as clerks, copyists, stenog- 
aphers and the like, will include only 
those discharged employes who were ap- 
pointed under Civil Service competitive 
examinations and whose status is without 
question. As far as they are concerned 
he has directed that political connections 
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Members of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
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shall have no weight and that only the, 


principle of ability shall be considered. 


State Power Upheld 
In Regulating Price 


Of Milk to Consumer 


Court of Appeals of New 
York Rules That Food Is 


Not Removed From Field 


Of Control 


Albany, N. Y¥.—The New York 
lature has authority, when conditions re- 
quire, not only to regulate and encourage 
the production of milk but also to regu- 
late prices to be paid for milk, even the 
prices paid by the consumer, the Court 
of Appeals of New York has declared in 
sustaining the constitutionality of the 
State's milk control law. 

Under the provisions of the statute, 
which declares that an emergency with 
respect to the dairy industry exists in 
the State, the sale of milk at a low price 
is made a crime. The law provides that 
a milk control board of three members 
shall determine the question of what is 
a low price. By the statute the milk 
industry in the State of New York is 
made a business affecting the public 
health and interest until March 31, 1934. 


Right to Fix Food Prices 

The court, in its majority opinion 
written by Chief Judge Cuthbert W. 
Pound, relied upon holdings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
so-called rent cases involving statutes re- 
lating to housing shortage enacted just 
subsequent to the World War. 

“It is argued that the Supreme Court 


of the United States has definitely ex- | 


cluded the production and sale of food 
from the field of price regulation,” the 
| opinion states. “This is not so,” it is de- 
clared. 

“Even if it were true under normal 
conditions, the same might have been said 
of the regulation by law of rents. Yet 
when an emergency arose after the war, 
resulting in burdensome rental condi- 
tions, emergency rent laws temporary in 
their nature were upheld.” 

Judge John F. O'Brien dissented, de- 
claring that the police power could not 
rise superior to the guarantees of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Michigan Milk Bill Vetoed 
Lansing, Mich.—A bill to establish a 
State Milk Commission has been vetoed 
by Governor Comstock. He declared it 
would be a dangerous precedent to at- 
tempt to fix milk prices by a govern- 
mental agency. 


Export Trade Rises 
With Drop of Dollar 


‘Two-thirds of Our Money Has 


90 Per Cent Gold Backing 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

not known. 

Treasury Department statistics made 
public July 11 show that of the $5,721,- 
000,000 in circulation at the end of June, 
$3,652,000,000 was supported by at least 
90 cents in gold for every dollar out- 
standing. 

Of this total $320,943,576 was in gold 
coin and $265,488,539 in gold certificates 
backed 100 per cent by gold, held in de- 
fiance of the President's anti-hoarding 
order. 

Continuing the campaign against hold- 
ers of gold, the Attorney General, Homer 
S. Cummings, announced that up to the 
‘close of business on July 8, 4,381 sus- 
pected hoarders had been interviewed. Of 
this number 3,902 claimed to have turned 
in $26,902,351 before being interviewed. 

Upon the requests of the agents an- 
other 266 persons surrendered $781,858 in 
gold and gold certificates, but 213 persons 
believed to hold $1,208,526 refused to yield 
their gold. 
| By far the largest type of gold-backed 
| currency outstanding is neither gold cer- 
| tificates nor gold coins, but Federal re- 
|serve notes. Required by law to have at 
|least a 40 per cent gold reserve, the $3,- 
061,000,000 worth outstanding at the end 
lof June actually had behind them a 90 
per cent gold reserve. This type of cur- 
rency made up by far the largest share 
of money in circulation. 

In addition to gold or largely gold- 


is 


supported monies there was outstanding | 


lat the end of the month $268,600,191 in 
| United States notes which had about a 
50 per cent reserve in gold. This money 
would bring the total of gold-backed cur- 


relation of “partner with the Govern- 
ment.” ; 

Department of Justice proceedings in 
vespect to the Chicago milk situation are 
possible because President Roosevelt by 
jan Executive order issued June 26 allowed 
ithe Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
|“codes of fair competition” under the In- 
|@ustrial Act for all basic foodstuff indus- 
\tries. The Attorney General explained 
ithe Chicago agreement, brought in under 
the Agricultural Act, could be promul- 
gated under the Industrial Act and the 
question is one of legal security for the 
Government. Whether the Government 
will be able to reach solely intrastate 
situations under the Federal anti-trust 
laws has not been clearly decided, he ad- 
|mitted, but added that some grounds for 
| proceeding certainly could be found. 


Legis- 


Underwood & Underwood, 
DR. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


D® ARTHUR ERNEST MORGAN, chairman 

Valley Authority, 
won distinction both as a civil engineer and 
as a college president without the advantage 
Born at Cincinnati in 
1878, he attended high school and from 1902 to 
engineering 
A frail constitution causing him to 
seek outdoor work he became supervising en- 
drainage investigations 


of the Tennessee 


of a college education, 


1907 he engaged in civil 


Cloud, Minn. 


gineer for Government 
and was in charge of the design 


reclamation works in the Southern States, 
Altogether Dr. Morgan has planned and su- 

perintended the construction of some 75 water- 

He was chief engineer of the 


control projects. 
dam systems to prevent recurrence 
ton 


and he designed the 


adopted by Minnesota, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Colorado and New Mexico, 

In 1922 when Antioch College 
for 
gested. Although he pointed out 
engineer and not an educator, the a 
the Yellow Springs (Ohio) 


and he became president of that 


1923 the University of Colorado conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
It was through writing “Antioch Notes” that Dr. 
Morgan first attracted the attention of Franklin 
He is the author of a number of 
and engineer- 
He is president of the Dayton- 


D. Roosevelt. 
brochures on 
ing subjects. 
Morgan Engineering Company. 


both educational 


Peculiar Habits of 
Thunderstorms 

















Some ¢ 
By Calm; Their Effect 
On Humidity Varies 


| others are calm brooded. Humidity of 


| the air decreases during storms of the first 
|type and increases during those 


| by Dr. W. J. Humphreys, of the Weather 
| Bureau. 
| Wind-hatched storms, also known as 
| “cold front” and “squall line” thunder- 
storms, are caused by cooling from above, 
| usually the result of the importation of 
}cold air. Wind is necessary for the crea- 
| tion of such storms. 

Calm-brooded, or heat, thunderstorms 
are caused by warming below from expo- 
| sure to the sun. These storms grow from 
| small to large circular flows of warm air 
|straight up from the earth's surface. 
| These chimney-like storms arise only 
when there is no wind. 

As the absolute humidity of the air on 
all sides of a heat thunderstorm is about 
the same, the evaporation of the falling 
|rain increases the density of the atmos- 
| pheric vapor, making the humidity greater 
than it was before the storm. 


The distribution of the absolute humid- | 


the cold-front storm, however, 

It is much greater in 
warm ai) front of the storm than it is 
in the cold air to the rear. The absolute 
| humidity, therefore, decreases as the storm 
Passes over. 


ity abou 
is unex 





India Restricts Export 
Of Tea for Five Years 
Control of tea exports for a period of 
five years has been undertaken by the 
government of India through an execu- 


tive order and at the same time the ex- 
port of tea seed has been prohibited. The 
exact degree of restriction on tea exports 
jis to be determined from year to year, 
jthe Department of Commerce is advised 
| by its Calcutta office. Tine question of re- 
Striction of production is still under dis- 
cussion. 

Conditions in the Indian 
}are described as having gone from bad to 
worse in the last two years and the gov- 
ernment’s action in undertaking to con- 
|trol exports follows representations made 
»by an overwhelming majority of tea pro- 
}ducers and merchants that steps be 
taken to reduce the heavy stocks 
held in large consuming countries. 


;rency up to 68 per cent of all money in 
| circulation. 

Another 13 per cent of the money in 
| circulation was silver or had a silver re- 
| serve, making about 81 per cent of the 
| country’s currency secured by from 50 to 
| 100 per cent of precious metal. 

ing to about $760,000,000, the silver sup- 
ported currencies were standard silver 
dollars, $27,995,386; Treasury notes of 
1890, $1,200,124; silver certificates, $360,- 
751,768; subsidiary silver, $256,848,034. 
| Another $112,531,858 was in minor coins 
}such as nickels and pennies. 

The only money outstanding with litle 
| or no metallic reserve was $919,722,614 in 
national bank notes and $125,387,787 in 
Federal reserve bank notes. With the 
exception of about a 5 per cent redemp- 
tion fund which is held in gold or silver, 
these monies are backed only by Govern- 
ment bonds 

Total money in 
from $5.813,000,000 at the end of May to 
$5,721,000,000 at the end of June. The 
per capita circulation fell from $46.31 to 
| $45.58. 


circulation dropped 


(Ohio), flood and floods at Pueblo, Colo., 
$8,000,000 reclamations 
system for the St. Francis Valley in Arkansas. 
Water and drainage codes drafted or revised 
by Dr. Morgan or with his assistance have been 


a new head Dr. Morgan’s name was sug- 


institution 


! 
of the 
| second type, according to a recent study 


the | 


tea industry | 


now | 


Amount- | 


has 


in St. 


roy, Canada, fin 1867 
for various 


1898, part of that 
the Marine Biological 


of the Day- 
ne Hole, Mass. 


associated with that 


Mississippi, 
in 


ment stations 
was looking 
the 
in 


and entomology at 
Dr. Morgan served 
until 1919 when he 
institution. For 
was State entomologist 


he was an 
uthorities of 
insisted 


college. In 


American Academy 
Science, the Louisiana 
and is a member of 
motion of Agricultural 


HE coordination of agriculture and industry 
in the Tennessee Valley development is in 
the hands of Dr. Harcourt Alexander Morgan. 
Like his associate director of 
Dr. Morgan is a college president, being head 
of the University of Tennessee 
an agronomist, he is also an authority on horti- 
culture, entomology and zoology 
A Canadian by birth, being born at Strath- 
Dr. Morgan obtained his 
B. S. A. degree at Ontario Agricultural College 
and at Toronto University in 1889. 
the United States soon after he did graduate 
to work at Cornell University between 1891 and 
time 


Meanwhile at the age of 
gone South and his name has been prominently 
section 
15 years he was connected with the Louisiana 
State University and with agricultural experi- 
that State as horticulturist, 
entomologist and zoologist. 

Being offered the post of professor of zoology 
University of Tennessee 
that 
became president 
the same period of :years he 


been president of the Entomology Section of the 
for 


the Society 


Fisheries Society and is the author of a num- 
ber of works on his specialties. 
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Science, 


FORTY-HOUR WORKING WEEK 
IN WORLD NOT YET FEASIBLE |__Veterans Named—! 


caused by Wind. Others Labor Conference in Geneva Defers Drafting Code for 


Submission to the 58 Countries Represented 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Some thunderstorms are wind hatched; ! of the 40-hour week was complicated by | Last year Spain ratified 14 treaties 


that of a maximum wage and that a 
| questionnaire se 
to the 58 countries represented provides 
for inquiry by them into both questions. 
Miss Anderson's Informal rep&tt fol- 
lows: 
| The chief topics on the agenda at the 
Geneva Conference were: Reduction in 


nt out by the conference | 


| industrial 


hours of work; in other words, the 40-| 


| hour week; unemployment insurance; em- 
ployment exchanges; and invalidity and 
old-age insurance. 
Short Week Question 

The question uppermost in the minds of 
every delegate of the 58 countries repre- 
sented was the discussion of the 40-hour 
week. Two days were taken up by the 
Conference in discussing this question. A 
conference had been held on this subject 
last January and the workers’ delegates 
and some of the government delegates 
wanted this conference to formulate a 
convention or code that would establish 
the 40-hour week and be submitted to 
the different countries for ratification. 
The employers opposed such codes and a 
sufficient number of government delegates 
supported the employers so that the con- 


sion but postponed to next year. 

A questionnaire is to be sent out to the 

58 countries affiliated with the Labor Of- 
fice, but in this questionnaire was in- 
cluded not only an inquiry on the 40- 
| hour week, but also inquiry into the 
wages paid, which was very significant, 
because it was felt throughout the con- 
ference that the fixing of maximum hours 
of 40 a week could not be done, unless 
wages were taken into consideration. It 
was felt that in countries where there is 
| very little trade-union organization and 
no other safeguards through legislation, 
that the wages would go down very rap- 
idly with the 40-hour week. 


World-wide Conference 
| - The other topics on the agenda—unem- 
ployment insurance, in which we are 
vitally interested, employment exchanges, 


were in the nature of amending existing 
| laws, as the countries generally have rati- 


fied these conventions, some of them years | 


| 880. Unemployment insurance, insurance 
exchanges and old-age insurance, have 
| had place on the statute books in the 


that this discussion was on the question 
;of improving the laws rather than 
| whether or not they should have such 
laws. 


vention was not formulated at this ses-| 


and old-age insurance, were topics that | 


The value of the International Labor 
Conference can not be overestimated. The 
countries that have not been considered 
and what we might term 
“backward countries” have been some of 
those most consistent in ratifying the 
treaties. This would probably not have 
been done had there not been such an 
organization in existence where all could 
come together and in a parliament on 
industrial questions discuss and agree 
upon certain treaties. 

It is an industrial parliament in every 
sense of the word, with all the difficulties 
that come along with customs, nationali- 
ties and different languages, which nat- 
urally make the conference cumbersome, 
but a tremendous lot of good in behalf 
of the workers and also the employers has 
been accomplished through this method 
of procedure. I think I can speak for 
the delegation that attended the confer- 
ence of our tremendous respect for the 
Labor Office and the work of this or- 
ganization. 

The American delegation was specially 
chosen by the President, the State De- 
partment and the Secretary of Labor, 
having in mind the different topics on 
the agenda and also the necessity to in- 
form our different State governments that 
after all, would be the last word if we 
should ever ratify any of these treaties 
Edwin H. Smith, Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries of Massachusetts, was 
chosen with the latter question in mind 
in order that the different States be in- 
formed in regard to the International 
Labor Office and its work. 

William H. Stead of Minnesota, an ex- 
pert on employment exchanges, attended 


PROPOSALS TO 


the 
At the invitation of Governor La 
Commission 


Public Utilities Commissioner Mr 
vised the public utilities statutes of Wisconsin 
proposed 
The Lilienthal revision subsequently 


will 
which 
the Tennessee Valley. 





Marris & Ewing 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


years of age when appointed by 


President Roosevelt to be one of the three 
members of the Board of Directors of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, David E. Lilienthal had 
already achieved a reputation as a legal au- 


public utility matters 
Illinois in 1899 Mr 


Lilienthal at- 


tended De Pauw University at Greencastle, Ind., 
and Harvard Law School, graduating from the 
1923. 
attention of Prof 
whom he progressed in public law and in utility 
He was in 


attracted the 
under 


His ability early 
Felix Frankfurther, 


with 
Na- 


at Chicago 
to the 


association 
Richberg, now counsel 


tional Recovery Administration 


Mr. Lilienthal established his own 
1icago where he practiced until Feb- 

During this time he was special 
the City of Chicago in the telephone 


rate controversy which resulted in the Supreme 


an 
had 


States setting aside 
which 


he United 
lower Federal court 
rate reduction. 

Follette, of 
he reorganized the then Railroad 
of that State, giving up his Chi- 
and removing to Madison. As State 
Lilienthal re- 
1931. 
s 


in 
served a 
r those of a half dozen other Stat 


statutes being adopted 


He also wrote the order of the Wisconsin Public 


nmission reducing telephone rates on 
s of economic emergency Mr. Lili 
handle the legal matters of the 
is to direct the development ot 





Senate Groups on 


New Division of Committee to 


Handle Affairs Affecting 

Ex-service Men 
the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance to handle all legislative 
matters relating to war veterans has been 
created and its personnel named by Sena- 
tor Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, chair- 
man of the Committee. Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, is to head the di- 
vision. 

There are several conimittees in Phe 
House that take jurisdiction in matters 
relating to veterans, but there are no 
corresponding committees on veterans af- 
fairs in the Senate Legislation pertain- 
ing to the veterans in the Senate is re- 
ferred to and handled by the Committee 
on Finance 

The new subcommittee comprises: Sen- 
ators George (Dem.), of Georgia, chair- 
man; Walsh (Dem.). of Massachusetts; 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky; Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas; Reed ‘Rep.), of Penn- 
Sylvania; Couzens ‘Rep.), of Michigan 
and Keyes (Rep.), of New Hampshire 

“This subcommittee,” Senator Harrison 
explained July 13, “will handle all vet- 
erans matters, such as pensions, the pay- 
ment of adjusted service certificates and 
special legislation pertaining to individ- 
ual veterans cases.” 


A new division of 


a special meeting called for this purpose 
prior to the International Labor Confer- 
ence, which also took up this question 

Hugh Frayne, member of the American 
Federation of Labor, was chosen to repre- 
sent the organized labor movement of the 
United States 

As chairman of the delegation, repre- 
senting the Department of Labor, I was 
particularly interested in the 40-hour week 
and followed this question in the con- 
ference 


STIMULATE 


BUILDING OF SMALL HOMES 


Business Advisory and Planning Council to Consider 
Feasibility of Suggested Projects 


Greater activity in the building of small 


homes is one of the subjects which will be ; 


considered July 21 at a meeting of the 


executive committee of the recently or-! 
European countries for many years, so| ganized Business Advisory and Planning | 
Com- | 


Council for the Department of 
merce. 
The meeing was called by Gerard Swope, 


chairman of the executive committee, it 


The International Labor Conference is| was announced July 12 by the Secretary 


in the nature of an international indus- 
| trial parliament in which the delegates 
|of 58 countries participate, including 
| workers’ and employers’ delegates as well 
as government delegates. 

The International Labor Office, which 
is the organization that looks after and 
prepares the work of the Conference is 
not unlike that of the United States De- 
pariment of Labor, or any other labor 
ministry or department, except that it 
is staffed by international officials drawn 
from over 40 different nations instead of 
by national officials. 

Since its organization 15 years ago, 
there have been 566 ratifications of 
treaties passed in the International Labor 
Conference which has been meeting every 
year. These treaties are on every imagin- 
able topic affecting workers and employ- 
ers. both in regard to social legislation 
and labor legislation. The country that 
has the greatest record for ratification is 
Spain, which has ratified all but one of 
ithe treaties passed at 


| 
| 


of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper. 
Suggestions for Consideration 

Mr. Roper stated that Henry H. Hei- 
mann, permanent secretary of the Coun- 
cil, has been actively engaged in per- 
fecting the organization of the body. Mr 
Heimann advised the Secretary that nu- 
merous suggestions are listed for consid- 
eration at the meeting of the executive 
committee, with a view to selecting those 
of the greatest immediate importance 
which can be assigned to appropriate 
committees and subcommittees of the 
Council for early action. 

Among the many projects already ten- 
tatively listed for discussion at the meet- 
ing are: 

1. Industrial planning, including the 
possibility of better utilizing the more suc- 
cessful planning and research facilities of 
private business organizations 

2. The presentation to Government by 
business of more frequent and uniform 


the Conference. information with a view to making avail- 


essential to 
busi- 


able current data which 
the successful conduct 
ness. 

3. Credit expansion with particular con- 
Sideration of the relationship between a 
liberal market policy and indexes of in- 
dustrial activity 

4. The future trend 
foreign investments 

5. Capital needs of particular industries 
etc. 


are 
of modern 


of United States 


Small Home Construction 

“I am advised by Mr. Heimann,” said 
Secretary Roper, “that the executive com- 
mittee will also receive progress reports 
as they have been developed by certain 
subcommittees, such as the question of 
fees for departmental services, various 
problems connected with the Depart- 
ment’s foreign service; sury in the field 
of domestic commerce, mineral reporting 
and ether matters 

“I understand that the 
pointing some additional 
subcommittees will also be 
has been especially urged 
mittee be appointed on const 
velopments to stimulate il 
homes. 

“Association with the 
mittee of a group of pra 

to serve without cost to 
ment—will also be discu will the 
matter of securing assistance of founda- 
} tions in prosecution of research work.” 


ey 


question of ap- 
committees and 
considered. It 
that a com- 
ruction de- 
ng of small 


1 econor t 
Govern- 


the 


sed, as 


| Faces Substantial 
~ Cut in Payments 


Proposed Economies Will 
Eliminate All Nonessen- 
tial Lines and Those That 
Return Little Revenue 


Drastic reduction of air-mail service, 
including elimination of all nonessential 
and low-revenue producing branches and 
Systems of the air-mail service, is likely 
under the reduced government expense 
plan for this work now contemplated by 
the Bureau of the Budget Representa- 
tive Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
| Post Office and Post Roads. said July 10 
after a conference with Post Office De- 
| partment officials. 

The House Committee, with the aid ol 
its investigator, Prof. John B,. Crane, of 
| Harvard University, made a survey of the 
|domestic air industry last Winter and in 
the closing days of the last Congress 
recommended legislation which it said 
would steadily reduce air-mail subsidies 
intil all subsidy payments cease 

This report declared that within five 
years an adequate and comprehensive 
air-mail could be in operation 
with payment for all its operations out 
|of the revenues received from postage on 
| the mail carried 

Cut by Congress 

It stated that from i928 until the last 
|Congress the subsidy authorized by Cone 
gress increased steadily but the last Con- 
gress cut air-mail appropriations from 
| $20,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. Now, 
;Chairman Mead said, he learns that the 
| Budget Bureau is considering further re- 
; duction of this amount to $12,500,000 

“At the present time the air mail lines 
are operating on a reduction of 25 per 
cent below their appropriation for the 
last fiscal year. This further reduction 
| of $2,500,000 will necessitate the elimina- 
}tion of certain lines for the reason that 
|many existing lines can not operate with 
a reduction below the 25 per cent cut 
already administered,’ Mr. Mead said. 
| “It may be necessary to adopt the rece 
}Ommendations made by Dr. Crane which 
would eliminate all nonessential and low- 
revenue producing branches and systems. 
Included in this list are the following: 

“New York-Atlantic City, Daytona 
Beach-St. Petersburg, Charlotte-Augusta, 
Omaha-Watertown San Francisco-San 
Dallas-Los Angeles, Phoenix-San 
Chicago-Terre Haute-Evansville, 
| St. Louis-Kansas City, Detroit-Kalama- 
|zoo via Jackson and Battle Creek, Bay 
| City-Flint, Muskegon-Grand Rapids, To- 
| ledo-Cleveland, Great Falls-Salt Lake 
City, Chicago-Madison, St. Paul-Duluth, 
Green Bay-Milwaukee.” 


| 


service 


| Jose 


| Diego 





German Export of Musical 
Instruments Cut in Half 


Germany's exports of musical instru- 
ments in 1932 were barely half those of 
the year before, the piano industry being 
particularly affected by the lessened de- 
mand throughout the world. The con- 
tinued unemployment of professional mu- 
Sicians is ascribed as one of the contribu- 
ting causes 1n a report from Dresden to 
the Department of Commerce. 

abroad of mouth organs, for 
the United States is the largest 
1 also showed a marked decline, 
The piano industry is described as the 
most seric affected among 150 Ger- 
man industries during the past few years, 
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Nation-wide System 
To Aid Home Owner 


Central Offices Now Open in 
Three-fourths of States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
being established in those States 
the need requires them 

In addition an appraiser and counsel 
will be retained on a fee basis in almost 
every county in the country. They will 
do most of the field work of examining 
titles and appraising property. 

Applications for assistance should be 
filed with the State manager or the proper 
branch office. Forms and regulations are 
being forwarded to them as fast as the 
appointments are made. 

Managers Appointed 

Already central offices have been set up 
with managers in about three-quarters of 
the States. These managers and their 
headquarters are listed as follows: 

Alabama: E. H. Wrenn Jr., Birmingham 

Colorado: John Lync Denve 

Maryland: David I tiefel, Ba 
Mississippi: Wiley A. Blair, Jack 

ri: G. C. Vandover, St. Le 
I ¢ Carr 
George W. Fr 
Charles H 


where 


h 
St 


nnessee 


Albuquerque, 
Charleston 
Matheson, 


a: Alan S. O'Neal, Salisbury 
rank Milwee, Little Rock. 
M. Price. Topeka 
; kham, I 


\ 
D it, 
O. Steensland, Sioux 
nes Shaw, Dallas 
John J. Wicker Jr. Richmond. 
Bayard Wilson, Casper 
States managers have been 
chosen for the State offices, but the cities 
which the headquarters will be are 
i I They are: 
b H 


Wyoming 
In six other 


Mays 


mrna 
Fred W. McLean 
F. Mahr 
E. McCroskey. 
Fowler 
llinois: William G 
New Jersey G. Frank Shanley 
New Hampshire: Charles E. Bartlett 
In some States branch offices have been 
set up and branch managers appointed to 
handle the business. These branches and 
mé are 


Donne 


W. C. Crawfore 


1; Mo- 
Another h will 


brane 
the manager 
Howard #H, 


Knobeloch; 


llington; 
Cowan 


Ter 
Chattanoogs 
Rodgers 

Arkansas branches will be placed in 
Pine Bluff, and Fort 


ille 


Jonesboro. Texarkana 


Smith 
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DECISION AWAIT 


Million Jobs From Public Building 
By October Now Is Federal Goal 


Shorter Hours for Millions of Workers in 
Industry and Increase in the Number 
Employed Also Contemplated 





{Continued from Page 1.] 

through mutual agreements by producers 
controlling two-tnirds of the maximum 
production of any pool would be legalized 


the Governor of the Federal Farm Credit 


Administration, Henry Morgenthau Jr.; 


the ae me es _ > a by the President. 
+ a _ J rem rees . - <_ In-| _ 48 in the cotton textile code, there is a 
Blevenson; Ge AGHUnALOr GF tne roposal for the creation of an Emergency 


dustrial Recovery Act, Hugh S. Johnson; 
the Administrator of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment, George Péek; the Federal Relief 
Aaministrator, Harry L. Hopkins; the 
Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Arthur E. Morgan; the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman; and the Director of 
Robert 


Natignal Committee to act as “the general 
planning and coordinating agency” and to 
consist of 28 members representing the 
refining and marketing branches of the 
industry. 

When asked July 14 as to whether the 
Recovery Administration would enforce the 
Executive Order issued by President 
Roosevelt on interstate transportation of 
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Agreement Proposed 
For Shipbuilding 
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_Ships—One week before July 26 when 
bids in the Navy’s $238,000,000 new con- 
struction program are to be opened, 


hear- 


ings are scheduled to begin on the code of 
fair competition for the shipbuilding and 


ship repairing industry. 


The code wa 


submitted July 12 on behalf of 80 per cent 
of the industry by 


of American Shipbuilders 


the National 
the New 


Council 
York 


and New Jersey Dry Dock Association, the 


Pacific Coast 


Dry 


Dock 


four individual companies. 
of the code is printed on page 16.) 
In submitting their code, the shipbuild- 


ers proposed a 40 hour maximum 
week but 


this 
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schedule and 


for 


some 
the 


week contained 


Association 


The 


adjustment 
requirements 
the 


in 


and 


full text 


work 

of 
for 
public 





the Civilian Conservation Corps, works section of the Industrial Recovery 
Fechner “illegal” oil, the Administrator of the Act _ , 
The Assistant Secretary to the Presi- Recovery Act said that the Administration ~ in ieee eit 2 7” " k 
dent, M. H. McIntyre, stated July 11,/ would add three members to the proposed of 0 Ri 3 yy ol yt ttn 
following the first meeting of the Council,’ self-government committee of the in- wage of 35 « ents n} sey +“ ; Sout we 
that from time to time others would be| dustry. Then it depends on the industry, 40 yt Rag tng ond > te eee is bese 
invited to take part in the Council meet-/ he added, as to the extent intervention tains provisions Bie Fo ny ; ees 
ings. “In order to provide for the orderly | will take place. “We will intervene,” he «the viet ri A oy pony wong pts 
presentation of business and to coordinate’ said, where necessary to protect the public lectivelv through ese aaaaeas’ eine al +h ir 
inter-agency problems,” he added, “the | interest. The oil industry practically asks own choosing * Po the ete " the a 
President has asked Mr. Frank C. Walker for a czar—I don’t think any industry “- refrain Prien joining pees no 
to act as Executive Secretary of this! ought to have a czar. A lot will depend -pye ship repairers have, in gene ral, been 
Temporary Council.” upon the aggressiveness and character of operating an a hesle of én ath o Menai 
General Code for Industry —vVarious | the three men I select. In the oil industry Until two years ago, the normal working 
plans for the formulation of a general; I would say they would have to be a pretty | pours per week of the shipbuilding in- 
code under the National Industrial Re-| husky trio. | dustry, excepting the Great Lakes yards, 
covery Act to establish rules for maximum | py oe . : were also in general 48 hours in the 
Provisions of Compact Winter and 44 in the Summer, but dur- 


hours of work and minimum wages are ; 
under consideration by officials of the; For Bituminous Coal 
Government who have been assigned ay Bituminous Coal—Minimum wages of $5 
the President to push his program for s day for wadesarewed workers and 0 for 
national rehabilitation __.. . outside workers, with permission to mines 

Genera! Johnson, who now is investi- canils Gf the Chis Rice th Mkve & wane 
gating methods of grouping industries in differential 5 per cent lower than northern 
various classes so that general wage and} nines, js provided for in a code of fair 


ing tt 
to 40 
Accompanying 
code was 


1e two years these were cut 


past 


Shipbuilders and re- 
r trom representa- 





the 









S of the which it was 
d that the proposed naval pro- 

if carried out on a 40-hour week 
increase employment in ship- 








by 250 per cent 


Suggested Regulation 
In Electrical Supplies 

Electrical Manufacturing—P ending 
possible changes which may be made 
the hearings which are to begin July 19, 
the proposed code of fair competition for 
the electrical manufacturing industry, 
which was submitted July 12 by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturing Associa- 
ming to represent 75 per cent of 
ustry, proposes minimum wages 6T 
35 cents an hour and a maximum 36-hour 
work week, with exceptions in the case of 
casual and incidental laborers and learn- 


at 
al 








ers 

Manufacturers would be required by the 
code to submit monthly reports of the 
over-time and man-hours worked in 


emergencies to the National Manufacturers 
Association, the egency designated for “ad- 








ministering, supervising, and promoting 
he performance < his code by the mem- 
bers of the industry 

The code also provides for uniform, 
standardized acc¢ in all manufac- 
turing plants Sales “below cost to the 
seller” are prohibitec except “sales to meet 
existing competi in the event such 
sales are allowed in a supplemental code 


Unemployment Fund 
In Apparel Agreement 


Apparel—Provisions for the prohibition 
of child labor, the mai ntenance of an un- 
employment insurance fund, and the es- 


tablishment of a 40-hour work week with 

a minimum hourly pay of 50 cents is pro- 

vided in a proposed code of fair competi- 

tion for the Cloth and Suit Division of the 

apparel industry, on which hearings will 
« 
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begin July 
is printed on page 15.) 

The code proposes to set up, as a con- 
trolling and planning agency, a committee 
called the “National Industrial Recovery 
Act Committee for the Coat and Suit In- 
dustry, which is to be made up of repre- 


sentatives from the employers’ associa- 


| 
tions and from the International Garment 


Workers Union 
Overtime work is prohibited by the code, 


| which also provides graduated rates of pay 


running from 50 cents to $1 an hour. The 
agreements as to hours of work and pay 
of labor were arrived at, before the code 
was submitted, through collective bar- 
gaining. 

Provision is made for the keeping by 
employers of uniform accounts and other 


| statistical information which would assist 


and 


the industry in maintaining a balanced 
production. “To eliminate substandard 
and sweatshop conditions” it is proposed 
that all garments manufactured under the 
code shall bear the label “N. R. A. Code 
No. —.” 


Cotton Textile Code 


Goes Into Operation 

Cotton Textile—The code of fair com- 
petition for the cotton textile industry will 
go into effect Monday, July 17. General 
Johnson has been taking up with a steer- 
ing committee of the industry President 
Roosevelt's modifications of the code 
General Johnson stated July 14 that all of 
these provisions in the code would go into 
effect July 17 and that if inequities were 
later found to result from them, adjust- 
ments would be made 

Representatives of the rayon industry 
a major portion of the silk industry 
have been conferring with officials of the 
Recovery Administration in order to see 
whether or not these branches of the tex- 
tile industry may come in under the pro- 
visions of the cotton textile code, pending 
the submission and approval of their own 
codes 

General Johnson 


explained that these 


20. - The full text of the code | 


| the 


—EEEE “ a a 
branches of the industry may be able to} 
come in under the provisions of the cotton | 
textile code under Section 4 of the act— 
providing for agreements with the Presi- 
dent—pending the submission of their 
code. He characterized the request as an | 
“unexpected advance—a very much wider | 
application of t code to practically the 
whole spinning and weaving industry.” | 
Men's Apparel—The National Recovery 
Administration received July 14 a code of 
fair competition for the men’s apparel 
branch of the garment trade. The code 
provides for a set of “fair trade practices,” 
prohibitions against child labor, and a 
minimum wage scale of 35 cents an hour 
for a maximum work-week of 40 hours. 


hat 
na 


General Contractors 
Offer Their Compact 

General Contractirs—An average reduc- | 
tion of 27 per cent in the working hours 
of construction labor and the 
ment of local and regional 
wages are provided in a code submitted to 
the National Administration by 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, July 11 behalf of the gen- 
eral contracting business of the country 

The code provides for a 150-hour month 


establish- 
minimum 


Recovery 


on 





as compared with an estimated present 
average of 206 hours a month, and for 
minimum rates of wage established with 
the approval of the President, either re- 
gionally or locally, by mutual agreements 
between truly representative groups of 


employers and employes 

The code also proposes to outlaw unfair 
systems of rebates and “bid peddling” 
and seeks to make mandatory the filing of 
performance records, the keeping of ade- 
quate accounts, and other statistical in- 
formation. To provide for administrative 
control within the general contracting 
business the submitted code proposes the 
creation of a National Industrial Control 
Committee for General Contractors, which 


CODE FOR INDUSTRY 





Avalanche of Codes 
Given Recovery 
Administration 


woud have full authority to enforce the 
code’s provisions. 

Salaries—At a meeting of the Special 
Industrial Recovery Board July 10, at 
which the organization work of the Re- 
covery Administration was discussed, the 
Board voted that the maximum salary to 
be paid to persons employed by the Re- 
covery Administration should be $6,000 a 
year. The understanding however, was 
reached the Administration announced, 


| that if special conditions make it neces- 


sary to employ technical experts, excep- 
tions might be made. 

Appointments—The appointments of 
three new aides to counsel the Recovery 
Administration in its consideration of the 
codes of fair competition submitted by the 
petroleum and lumber industries was an- 
nounced July 14 by General Johnson. 

To serve as deputy economist during the 
hearings on the oil code, the Adminis- 
trator named Dr. Joseph E. Pogue of New 
York, a petroleum economist and consult- 
ing engineer, who will collaborate with 
Dr. Alexander Sachs, Chief of the Admin- 
istration’ Division of Planning and Re- 
search. Dr. Pogue was Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Oil Conservation in the 
United States Fuel Administration. 

The Administrator also appointed Ever- 
ett L. DeGolyer, past president of the 
American Instituté of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, to act as a_ special 
technical adviser to Deputy Adminis- 
trator K. M,. Simpson, who will preside in 
the public hearings on the petroleum 
code. 

It was also announced that Laird Bell, 
of Chicago, vice president of the Chicago 
Bar Association, has been named as ad- 
visor to the Administration for the lumber 
industry. 











work hour standards which they could 
apply might be designated, will present 
a plan for a blanket code or series of codes 
July 17 to the Cabinet Advisory Board 
for Industrial Recovery for its considera- 
tion 

The purpose of such a general code 
would be not so much to coerce industries 
into rushing their codes for submis- 
sion, but rather to present a guide 


for industry to follow in order to increase! 


and to build 


the rate of re-employment 
Under the 


up mass purchasing power. 


General Johnson explained, such a plan 
probably would have to be voluntarily 
adopted by industry. Nevertheless, the 
Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings 
is studying the question of the legality of 
inaking such a code mandatory, and will 
present his findings, he staed July 13, to 
the Cabinet Advisory Board when it 
meets July 17 

The proposals for a general code arose 


from reports that industries were not act-; 


ing quickly enough in raising purchasing 
power and the fear that unless re-employ- 
ment keeps pace with the increase in pro- 
duction there might be a slump in pro- 
duction in the Fall motnhs and a reduc- 
tion in employment 

In speaking of “putting a general work 
and pay schedule in 
General Johnson said he thinks “that 
there is a possibility of arriving at a rule— 
maybe three rules—that would be reason- 
ablv fair to ask the whole country to 
adopt.” 


He said that the Recovery Administra- | 


tion has a code for the retail stores of the 
country almost ready which would apply 
to all lines merchandising insofar 
hours of work, minimum wages, and gen- 
practices of merchandising are con- 
cerned. This would apply, he said, to about 
2,000,000 retail stores 

In explaining the policy of the Re- 
covery Administration in the drafting and 
consideration of codes, the Administrator 
said his agency does not dictate what 
should be done in a code, but merely as- 
signs advisers to aid the particular in- 
dustry. “Our method,” he declared, “is to 
assign a labor adviser and an industrial 
adviser to help them,” and then to have 
the industrial adviser who has been work- 
ing on the problem go ahead and hold the 
hearing 

Subsistence Fund.—President Roosevelt 
is working on a plan to use some of the 
$25,000,000 which the Industrial Recovery 
Act authorizes in placing people on sub- 
sistence farms. Attention was called to 


ol as 


eral 


this provision of the Act in connection | 
with coal industry, where, it was pointed | 


out, the surplus labor is so great that 
even if all mines were operating fully it 
would still leave a large number of un- 
empoyed, at present having about 200,000 
jobless. The Recovery Act makes $250,- 
000,000 available to the President “to pro- 
vide for aiding the redistribution of the 
over-balance of population in industrial 
centers” and is to be used by him in “mak- 
ing loans for and otherwise aiding in the 
purchase of subsistence homesteads.” The | 
President is considering using part of this | 
fund to establish miners without regular | 
work on subsistence farms. | 


| 





Hearings Scheduled 


For Oil Industry 

Oil—The National Recovery Adminis-| 
tration scheduled public hearings to be- 
gin July 24 on a code of fair competition | 
submtited to it July 13, by the American 
Petroleum Institute on behalf of the oil 
industry. The code proposes, in addition 
te alternative suggestions for elimination 
of unfair trade practices, minimum wage 
scales ranging from 40 to 47 Gents an hour 
for a 40-hour week. (‘The full text of the 
code is printed on page 14.) 

Interests involved are so complicated and 
far-reaching, including the problems of 
State control of oil production, the Ad- 
ministration announced July 13, that spe- 
cial notices of the public hearings are be- 
ing given to the Governors of all oil- 
producing States with the request that 
they attend or send responsible repre- 
sentatives to attend the hearings. The} 
hearings will be attended, it was stated. 
by every interested Department of the 
Federal Government and of the Govern- 
ments of the oil States. 

Production would be controlled, the pro- 
posed code reveals, by allotment among 
producers, the total amount to equal 
“current domestic consumption plus the} 
demand for export.” Any excess produc- 
tion would be considered “unfair practice.” 
Restriction of refining also would be au- 
thorized when necessary “to obtain a 
proper balance in supply and demand.” 

Likewise, the code provides for minimum 
prices to protect producers and maximum 
prices to protect consumers, both figures 
to be fixed by Presidential order. It pro- 
poses that restriction of production’ 





advance of codes,” | 


| 
| pective code. 








competition submitted for a portion 


the bituminous coal industry 


of 


The code, however, has only been “ten- 


accepted” by the Recovery 
ministration, General Johnson 
July 14, pending the submission 


signatures of those agreeing to the 


tatively 


Ad- 
stated 
of the 
pro- 


visions of the code. Hearings will not be 
scheduled, he said, until the Administra- 
tion is satisfied that the code represents 


that portion of the industry which 
claims to represent. 
} 

i€SS a 


code for the entire coal industry. 
text of soft coal code on page 13.) 


tl 
This code is more or 
regional code, but the Administra- | 


provisions of the Industrial Recovery Act,| tion is going to attempt to get a general | 
(Full 


General Johnson stated that he was go- 
ing to ask all groups in the coal industry 


to present their codes by a given date 
which is undecided as yet. Deputy Ad- | 
ministrator K, M. Simpson it was an- 


nounced, will preside over the coal 
ings as soon as all the codes for this 


hear- | 
in- 


dustry have been submitted and hearings 


scheduled. 


Lumber Code Listed 
For Early Consideration 


Lumber—Hearings have been scheduled 
by the Recovery Administration to begin 
July 20 on the basic code of fair competi- 


tion presented by the lumber and timber 


products indus 





750.000 men 


which had an employ- 


ment roll of prior to the 
economic depression. (Full text of lumber 
code on page 15.) 

The code. which was submitted by 
timber and lumber associations claiming 


to represent 85 per cent of the industry, 





proposes a program for t 
national timber resources 
trol of prod ion and prices 
a varied m ium work schedu 


It provide 






le of 40 





and 48 hot a wek for the < 

roups represented, and a wag ré 
ing from 22's cents to 45 cents an hour 
in the different subdivisions 

“While the hours of work and the 
minimum wages in some regions are wholly 


unacceptable and will in no case be ap- 


proved,” said General Johnson upon re- 
|ceipt of the code, “and while production | 





> conservation of 
aS well as con- 





| 


quotas and minimum prices will have to 
be shown to be wholly justified and the 


interest of the public amply protected, and 
while there are other features which wil 
require reconsideration, the hearing 
called in the belief that provisions more 
in accord with announced policies of the 
Administration may develop in the pro- 
ceeding.” 


Cement Industry Sets 
Work Hours and Wages 


1S 


Cement.—The cement industry is put- 
ting into effect at once the minimunr 
wages and maximum hours of its pros- 


This was announced July 
14 by General Johnson upon receipt of a 
Ietter from the Cement Institute. The 
industry’s code fixes a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour and a maximum time 


of employment of 36 hours a week as the! 


average of a six-month period, with per- 
mission to work a maximum of 42 hours 
in any one week. The minimum wage 
is to be subject to adjustment due to 
variation of conditions geographically 
The provisions will be made effective not 
later than Aug. 1. 


Tron and Steel Industry 
Will Not Lessen Output 


Steel.—A code of fair competition for 
the iron and steel industry of the Nation 
was filed July 15 with the National Re- 
covery Administration by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, representing 
manufacturing plants producing 90 per 
cent of the total steel ingot output, and 
representing 75 per cent of the voting 
power of all iron and steel manufacturers 

A maximum average work week of 40 
hours, and a minimum wage rate for un- 
skilled labor ranging from 25 to 40 cents 
an hour are provided in the code, which 
also designates that skilled labor shall re- 
ceive a flat increase of 15 per cent over 
their present rate of pay, and prohibits 
the employment of minors under 16 years 
of age. 


The code provides for no curtailment of | 
is | 


present production and states that it 
believed by members of the industry that 
“the elimination of unfair practices in the 
industry will automatically eliminate any 
overproduction therein and any alleged in- 
equilies in the distribution of production 
and sales among iis members.” 

A guarantee of the rights of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively and means 
to adjudicate their differences with em- 
ployers also are provided under what is 
termed an “employes representation plan.” 








The schedule of minimum pay provided 
1 the code is as follows: Eastern District 
cents an hour; Johnstown Distric 37 
Pittsburgh D 40 
Youngstown Valley Di 40 
North Ohio River District, 40 cents al 





ton, Massilon and Mansfield District, 37 
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Whenever the subject of cigarettes 
comes up, I sit back quietly and let the 
men explain about the “Toasting” 
ess. Then, if they ask my opinion, I’m 
pretty frank and tell them why “Luckies 
please” —me, at least. After all, there’s an 


intimate relationship betwet.a cigarette 


because toasted” 


proc- 


and my lips—and I’m very sensitive about 
my personal daintiness. Certainly I en- 
joy Luckies’ delicious tobaccos and their 
mellow-mildness — but the comforting 
purity of “Toasting” is what I prize almost 
above everything else. And that is a wo- 
man’s reason for saying'‘Luckies Please!” 
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Volume of Credit and Bank Deposits § 


Increased Over 


Two-month Period 


R. F. C. Continues Its Work of Aiding in 
Liquidation of Banks Which Still Are 


Unable 


to Open 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


old banks until July 31. This is the second 
Postponement of the assessment 

Chairman Jones in his statement 
the Detroit ation said 

“It is clearly evident, after 
examination and appraisal of the assets 
of the First National Bank of Detr 
and the Guardian National Bank of Com- 
merce, by the receivers representing the 
Comptroller of the Currency and exam- 
iners for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, that neither of these banks 
can be reopened or reorganized to pa) 
depositors 100 per cent. 

“These banks were closed 
Michigan banks, by order of 
nor of Michigan on Feb. 14 
been so many conflicting 
garding them that their 
stockholders, as well as 
erally, must necessarily 
to their real condition 

“There is no criticism of anyone as to 
motives, activities or opinions. On the 
contrary, the directors and officials of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Treasury Department have the great- 
est possible sympathy for the depositors 
and stockholders, as well as the entire 
City of Detroit and the State of Michigan. 

“But it is appropriate to state that sev- 
eral thousand banks throughout the 
country have not been able to reopen. 
The feelings and disappointments of de- 
positors and stockholders are probably no 
different in one section of the countr) 
than in another. 

“It is distressing to any individual 
wherever situated, to have his funds eithe 
temporarily tied up in a closed bank ot 
to suffer loss, and it is equally distressing 
to the stockholders who not only lose 
their investment, but in many instances 
are subject to a double assessment. 


on 


situ 
a careful 


oit 


with other 
the Gover 
There have 
atements 
depositors and 
the public gen- 
be confused as 


re- 


st 


Federal Assistance 
To Banks in Detroit 


“I am glad to be able 
section of the United 
given more sympathetic 
the Reconstruction 
or the Treasury Department than have 
Detroit and Michigan 

“Before the bank holiday, ordered by 
the Governor’s proclamation on Feb. 14, 
the directors and officials of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation made every 
effort to prevent a bank collapse in De- 
troit. They offered to make loans to 
these banks to the extent authorized by 
law 

“After the nation-wide bank holiday, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
granted large loans to the conservators of 
these banks, and caused the organization 
of the National Bank of Detroit. This was 
for the purpose not only of providing De- 
troit with banking facilities but to make 
available to the depositors of these two 
banks a substantial amount of their de- 
posits. In this manner more than $130,- 
000,000 was released to the depositors and 
Detroit given.a sound bank. 

“With a view to being of further as- 
Sisiance to these depositors with as little 
delay as possible, the directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation are pre- 
pared, upon the request of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to authorize loans to 
receivers of each of these banks in very 
Substantial amounts. This, in part, is 
made possible by recovery in values and 
after a reexamination of the securities 
now held by the receivers. 


that no 
has been 
by 


to say 
States 
consideration 


Loan to Make Possible 
Further Release of Deposits 


“The Corporation is willing to lend the 
receiver of the Guardian National Bank 
of Commerce $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
which will allow an additional distribu- 
tion to the depositors at this time of 20 
per cent of their original deposits, and 
leave the receiver with sufficient cash to 
meet other liabilities of the bank on a 
ratable basis and to cover his expenses. 

“This loan can be made on collateral 
aggregating, in face amount, from $30,- 
000,000 to $37,000,000, depending upon the 
exact amount of the loan. This would 
leave the receiver with assets of more or 
less uncertain nature, aggregating, in face 
amount, approximately $40,000,000. These 
assets and the equity in R. F. C. col- 
lateral might be used as the nucleus of a 
reorganization 

“The deposit liability is much larger in 
the First National Bank, and there is 
litigation pending that must be taken into 
account before any further payments can 
be made to its depositors. A reorganiza- 


tion that will compose the question raised | 


seems highly desirable, 
necessary. The Recon- 


in this litigation 
if not actually 
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struction Finance Corporation will gladly 
cooperate in such a reorganization when a 
plan can be agreed upon 

“To assist in this respect, and 
purpose of making the largest 
amount available to the depositors of the 
First National Bank, the Corporation 1s 
prepared, upon approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, to authorize loans 
to this receiver, aggregating approximately 
$50,000,000. This, in itself, would permit 
a distribution to the depositors of 15 
per cent of their original deposits, and 
would mean total loans by the Corpora- 
tion to this bank aggregating approxi- 
mately $86,000,000. 


for the 
possible 


Security for Loans 


dnd Remaining Assets 

“This additional loan of $50,000,000 to- 
gether with approximately $30,000,000 now 
owing the Corporation would be secured 
by collateral aggregating in round num- 
bers $120,000,000. In view of the pending 
litigation, the consummation of this loan 
and disbursement of the funds will de- 
pend upon the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Comptroller of the 
Currency being satisfied as to the legalit) 
and priority of such a distribution 

“Aside from the collateral that the Cor- 
poration will require for its loans to the 
First National Bank, the receiver would 
have remaining assets in the face amount 
of approximately $150,000,000, consisting of 
property and securities of uncertain or un- 
determined value. In a possible reorgan- 
ization of the First National Bank, addi- 
tional funds may be provided by the stock 
holders that would enable a larger dis- 
tribution to depositors than the 15 per 
cent above mentioned. 

At all events, the depositors of these 
two banks will have had made available 
to them approximately 60 per cent of 
their original deposits, and for the bal- 
ance 
assets still remaining with the receiver, 
including the equity in Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation collateral—and to the 
stockholders’ liability. 

“It is proper to say 
large industrialists of Detroit that, 
of the negotiations regarding these 
banks, 
desire and willingness to cooperate with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Treasury Department in efforts to 
adjust the banking situation in Detroit. 
It has not always been possible to agree 


on behalf of the 
in all 
two 


due them will have recourse to the | 


they have at all times signified a! 


upon plans, but there has been cooperation | 


and good feeling. 


Aid of Industrialists 
In Reorganizing Banking 


“At the time of the organization of the | 


National Bank of Detroit, which was done 
for the sole purpose of providing banking 
facilities for Detroit and to release as 
much money as possible to the depositors 
of these two banks, these industrialists 
were requested to subscribe, 
porarily, for 


at least tem- | 
the common stock necessary | 


to give Detroit a bank of sufficient capital | 


to merit public confidence. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., and Donaldson Brown, for Gen- 
eral Motors, willingly subscribed 1$2,500- 
000 of the common stock and, later, ac- 
cording to agreement, offered it to the 
public at cost and interest. 

“Mr. Ford and others were invited at 
that time to take a part of this stock, but, 
with the exception of Walter Chrysler, 
they felt that they could be of more help 
in other ways and did not directly partici- 
pate. However, the Ford interests, with 
others, are organizing another new Na- 
tional Bank with a paid-in capital and 
surplus of $5,250,000 
ing underwritten by the Fords and others 
in Detroit, and there will be no preferred 
stock. 

The 20 per cent payment 
National Bank of Commerce depositors 
will be made through this new bank. 
also plans to take over and assume the 
deposits in full of the Highland Park 
State Bank and the Peoples Wayne County 
Bank of Highland Park, the Guardian 


to Guardian 


The stock is all be-| 


It | 


Bank of Dearborn, and the Dearborn State 


Bank, of Dearborn. 

“This gives Detroit another large, sub- 
stantial bank, and again demonstrates the 
practicability of cooperation between the 
Government and industry in the general 
welfare. It should also be understood that 
there is not the slightest conflict between 
any of the big industrialists in the organ- 
ization of this new bank and the National 
Bank of Detroit. 

“The Ford interests, General Motors and 
Mr. Chrysler have all made it clear that 
they have no desire to engage in the 
banking business. They have made these 
investments for the sole and only purpose 
of giving to Detroit proper banking facili- 
ties to release as much as possible of the 
deposits in closed banks.” 
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THE TIDE 


Economic Conference at London 


prepared for the Conference a 
cussion, 
ment to reach a decision on the | 
measures, 
tempting to consider stabilizati 
to the gold standard. 


it is held, 
and 


ence until Fall, 


ference committees expel 


ternal recovery 


advancing this opinion is Dr. O. 
special assistant to the Treasur 
States and economic advisor t 
delegation at London. 

A temporary crisis was crea 


serve Board objected to a disci 
lution concerning the coordiné 
banks, as premature. 
the measures proposed to be 
cipal banks in each country, whe 


price level. 

Senator Pittman, however, we 
the tension by explaining that t 
objected only to an agreement o 





cussion. 

The American delegation, on 
duced two resolutions — one 
hours and a rising wage scale f< 
other advocating the stabilizatic 
tion of silver. An agreement 
already been reached between t 


India, China, and Mexico. 


x * 


have been definitely 
Mr. Runciman, the 
posing the resolution, 
purely a national problem 


that une 


ation was an “unduly expensive’ 
one not likely to succeed. Italy 
Dominions, however, are strong 
international works program. 


estimated at 


power in world markets. 
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International Wheat Control. 
gram for the control of wheat 


producing countries—United 
Argentina and Australia—havi 


and Yugoslavia. 
Among the wheat importing 
and England have indicated thei 
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World Conference Restrictions—The World 


efforts, though on a restricted scale. 
oretically all subjects on the agenda originally 


there has been at least a tacit agree- 


such as wheat and silver, 
on and a return 


Adjournment of the main body of the Confer- 
would enable the Con- 
‘ts to 
agreement on the questions before them. 
also hopd that by that time the program of in- 
in the United States will have 
reached a stage where a discussion of stabiliza- 
tion and tariffs will be possible. 


came known that the United States Federal Re- 


This resolution concerned 
taken by the prin- 
on the gold stand- 
ard is universally resumed, to equalize the dis- 
tribution of gold and thus maintain 


and was itself unable to participate in the dis- 


f 


producing countries, including the United States, 


World Public Works Program. — The resolu- 
tions offerde by the International Labor Office, 
the United States and France at London, 
ing an international program of public works, 
rejected by Great Britain. 
3ritish delegate, held, 


and that past experi- 
ence had convinced England that the proposed 
method of des iling with the unemploy ment situ- 


The resolutions introduced are similar in that 
they all propose to reduce world unemployment, 
30,000,000, by releasing idle credits 
in various countries and thus restore purchasing 


Drainage and harbor projects, along with va- 
rious building plans, are the principal means by 
which it is proposed to increase employment. 


Wheat prices is nearing completion at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference. The four major wheat 
States, 


reaching an agreement among themselves, have 
now secured the support of the four Danubian 
grain countries—Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
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The Situation at London---World-wide Public Works---International Wheat 
Control---Reciprocal Tariffs---New German Policy 





Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, July 15 


cooperate in the effort to stabilize wheat prices. 
Italy, like France and Germany, is seeking to 
protect her domestic production by a high tariff. 
In view of the fact that France normally pro- 
duces a supply of wheat sufficient for her in- 
ternal needs and has lately taken measures to 
safeguard domestic production by subsidy and 
regulation, cooperation by the French govern- 
ment is not expected. 

While Poland and the Danubian countries have 
concurred “in principle’ with the four large 
wheat producing countries, no agreement upon 
the exact export quotas to be allotted them has 
yet been reached. The Danubian nations demand 
# minimum export quota of 53,000,000 bushels, 
as opposed to the minimum of 45,000,000 bushels 
offered them. This diversion of opinion, how- 
ever, is not regarded as a serious obstacle and 
a compromise involving the export of products 
other than wheat is expected to afford a solution. 
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M. W. Sprague, 
y of the United 
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Expanding Foreign Markets.—Expansion of 
foreign markets by a series of bi-lateral (two- 
party) trade agreements is the latest step being 
taken by the American Government in its effort 
to promote recovery. Negotiations with Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Persia and Portugal are being conducted by the 
American State Department. Similar negotia- 
tions are contemplated, if not already being un- 
dertaken with Canada, Chile, Cuba, Mexico and 
Japan. President Roosevelt has indicated his 
willingness to negotiate trade agreements with 
any country on the basis of reciprocal conces- 
sions. 

Latin America is regarded as a most favor- 
able market for industrial exports from the 
United States. For the last few years, particu- 
larly since Great Britain abandoned the gold 
standard in 1931, exports to these countries have 
materially declined. Now, however, with the de- 
preciated American dollar approaching parity 
with the English pound, the United States is in 
a position to bargain for a larger share of their 
trade. 

In general, the proposed trade agreements aim 
to facilitate the exchange of industrial products 
manufactured in the United States for the agri- 
culture produce of Central and South America 
on a mutually advantageous basis. 
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Moderation in Germany.—With the National 
Socialist Party in supreme political control of 
the German Reich, Chancellor Hitler has decided 
to renounce extremist policies. 

Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior, has an- 
nounced that the victorious Nazi revolution “has 
entered upon a stage of evolution that means 
normal, legal constructive work.” Henceforth, 
the full strength of the German government 
is to be devoted to the rebuilding of Germany’s 
economic and social structure in accordance with 
National Socialists’ ideals. 

The private efforts of individual Nazi radicals 
to interfere with business are to be punished by 
a minimum penalty of imprisonment. Competent 
business men are to be unmolested in the con- 
duct of their affairs, even though they may not 
be members of the National Socialist Party. For 
the time being, at least, the attempt to organize 
German industry into the nucleus of a “Corpo- 
rate State” has been abandoned. 

Peace has likewise been restored among the 
various German religious sects. Subsequent to 
the agreement regarding German Catholics con- 
cluded with the Papacy, a national constitution, 
supported by the government was adopted by 
German Protestant churches. Following the 
adoption of this constitution, Chancellor Hitler 
in a public letter to President Hindenberg, an- 
nounced the intention of the government to al- 
low German religious bodies to conduct their 
affairs without interference. 
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‘More Rigid Control 
Of Narcotic Traffic 


World Convention Regarded as 
| Step in Suppression of Evils 


More rigid control of world production 
and trade in drugs as a step toward sup- 
;pression of the evils of illicit traffic in 
narcotics is contemplated in the 
tion for Limiting the Manufacture 
Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs, which became effective July 9 in 
\che United States and 38 other countries 
The Department of State 
July 10 that the President on 
proclaimed the convention, which ha 
been approved by the Senate with certain 
reservations safeguarding American right: 
to impose even more stringent regulations 
than those embodied in the international 
treaty negotiated at Geneva year: 
ago 

The Department’s announcement 
the treaty is “confidently expected to 
stitute an effective and important 
in the direction of suppressing the 
of the illicit drug traffic.” 
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Loans Given States 
For Re ‘lie f Purposes 


Federal Grants 
Relief Administration 


The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
| tration has authorized the following 
| grants to States on the basis of thei 
previous relief expenditures: 

July 8 

Maine, $16,505; previous grants 

Mississippi, $183,560; previous 
$568,097. 


85 


$385,366 


grants 


July 11 

Virginia, $1,657,152; 
grants, $1,605,867. 

South Carolina, 
| grants, $873,707. 
| July 12 

Puerto Rico, $45,472; no previous grant 

Minnesota, $281,075; previous. grants, 
$491.011. 

Florida, $478,5 
457. 

South Dakota, $119,478; previous 
$137,715 

Indiana, 
$387,365. 

New Hampshire, $231,416, 
grant. 


West previous 


$630,751; previous 


75; previous grants, $674,- 


grants 


$1,035,050; previous grants 


no previous 


July 13 
| Hawaii, $33,701; previous grants, $44,540 
| Maryalnd, $454,966; previous. grants, 
$5,798 


Many W mnteui Species 
Face Threat of Extinction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with 1931, the poorest season ever 
perienced 

While ducks and geese as a whole are 
;now in somewhat better condition than 
last year, he says, increased numbers are 
confined largely to a few species, which 
for the most part have extensive breeding 
ranges Among these the mallard, pin- 
tail, black duck, baldpate, Canada goose 
j}and the blue goose are most in evidence 
| Ducks with more restricted breeding terri- 
j tories, including the blue-winged teal 
lesser scaup, bufflehead, gadwall, shoveller, 
canvasback, redhead and the ruddy duck 
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Proof of Earning Capacity 

Another provision of the regulations is 
that the applicants must show an earning 
pacity sufficient to pay dividends on 
ferred stock at the rate of 5 per cent 
years and 6 per cent thereafter. 
security may be 
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Loans on adequate 
made to individuals, firms, or corporations 
desiring to purchase the preferred stock 
capital notes of insurance companies, 
Specific information which should be 
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are in many localities fewer than during 
the previous season. 

In other localities they 
holding their own, and 
how a slight increase they 
tate so precari that an unfavorable 
nesting hatching or rearing season, or 
combination of other unfavorable circum- 
tances, might easily lead to disaster, says 
Mr. Redington. 

Possibilities of such unfavorable condi- 
tions are indicated by reports of excessive 
temperatures and low rainfall during June 
in the northern part of the Great Plains 
region of the United States and adjoining 
southern parts of the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada. 
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Mow'rm DOWN, Silas, but 
be sure that you do it with 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream! Then 
you won’t get so hot around 
the collar! 

With Ingram’s cool, quick 
lather, you'll suffer no cuts, no 
harrowing experiences, no 
plowing through the young 
April skin! For Ingram’s is full 
of cool things that make it act 
like a shaving cream anda skin 
tonic anda lotion on the cheek! 

Your druggist has this cool, 
cool shaving soap in jars and 
in tubes. As far as the insides 
are concerned, it doesn’t mat- 
ter which you introduce to your 





| 
For Farm Relief 


a COOL 
INGRAM SHAVE! 





shaving brush. They’re both 
full of identically the same 
smooth, cool cream. Just take 
the happy example of millions 
of satisfied shavers and allow 
no other shaving cream but 
Ingram’s to lather up upon 
your cheeks and chin! 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


INGRAM'S gaudy 
Shaving Cream 








Public Dasslains 
Fail to Stimulate 
Retail Business 





Production Gains Maintained 
However by Industry; Up- 
ward Movement of Gen- 
eral Price Level Continues 


Production schedules were generally 
maintained in the first week of July at the 
rate reached at the end of June, although 
total output in some lines was reduced 
as a result of the holiday, according to 
data assembled by the Survey of Current 
Business and made public July 15 by the 
Department of Commerce 

Automobile assemblies were 


reduced by 


the shutdown on the Fourth, although 
schedules were unchanged Steel ingot 
production made further progress, with 
the rate of operations estimated at 54 
per cent of capacity The official report 
for June gives the steel operating rate as 
46 per cent, which is in line with the 
weekly estimates 
Freight-car Loadings 

The reduction in freight-car loadings 

was the result of the holiday, but the 


percentage gain over a year ago was large 
Merchandise less-than-car loadings ex- 
panding slowly have barely passed last 
year’s total while the aggregate loadings 
are up more ihan a fourth 

Available retail sales returns for June 
do not indicate any marked expansion in 
consumer purchasing in that month, De- 
partment store sales decreased in June by 
approximately the usual seasonal amount 


and the adjusted index stood at 66 pe! 
cent of the 1923-25 average, compared 
with 67 in each of the two preceding 
months 

The leading chain store and mail order 
companies so tar reporting show sales 
about equal to the May figures. The pre- 
liminary estimate of new passenger car 


registrations in June was 4 per cent above 
May 
Higher Price Level 

The general level of prices continued to 
move upward during the past week. Both 
agricultural and nonagricultural prices 
were Higher, and some of the farm com- 
modities such as wheat advanced sharply. 
Cotton was up slightly for the week. The 
iron and steel composite price scored a 
further advance 

Bank debits, outside New York City 
were up as a result of holiday and month- 
end influences but were less than a year 


ago. Foreign exchange quotations moved 
against the dollar, which dropped to a 
discount of more than 30 per cent in 
terms of the principal Furopean gold cur- 
rencies 

Security prices moved higher, with both 
the stock and bond indexes at 97.4 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average. 


Expansion of Loans 

The loan account of the reporting mem- 
ber banks underwent some expansion dur- 
ing the week, mainly as a result of the 
increase of $63,000,000 in loans on securi- 
ties. “All other” loans increased $15,000,- 
000, the first gain in five weeks. Brokers’ 
loans showed another sharp advance, and 
the total outstanding is considerably more 
than double last year's figure. 

Money in circulation increased for the 
first time since March as a result of tem- 
porary holiday influences. The end of 
the fiscal year brought only a slight firm- 
ness in money fates, and short term funds 
were still quoted at very low levels. 

Commercial failures were lower, partly 
due to the holiday, and they continued to 
run much below last year 
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HERE ARE good reasons to be- 

: lieve that President Roose- 

velt’s suggestions for world 

disarmament will be adopted 
by the General Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva—thus effecting a 
saving to the nations of the world 
of more than a billion dollars and 
aiding the countries of Europe, in- 
cluding England, to balance their 
budgets 

The Conference is neither dead 
nor dying, nor at all likely to die. 

These statements were made, July 
16, by Louis McHenry Howe, Secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt, in a 
nation-wide radio broadcast over 
the network of the National Broad- 
casting Co. under the sponsorship 
of the RCA-Victor Co. 

All civilized nations, said M1 
Howe, are convinced they must agree 
to a substantial reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments or indulge in 
another ruinous race for military 
supremacy, which will lead them 
into hopeless bankruptcy or another 
world war. 

Mr. Howe was interviewed on the 
radio by Walter Trumbull, who asked 
a series of questions which were an- 
swered by the President's secretary. 





On “House-hunting” Trip 





The interview follows 
Q. I certainly am glad to see you 

Mr. Howe. Do you know that I have 
been telephoning all over for you since 

five o'clock trying to get a word as to 

your whereabouts? It is a lucky thing 

I have a strong heart 

A. I am really sorry, Mr. Trumbull 
to be late—or almost late; but you 
I went off with the President house- 
hunting Friday night, and have just 
left him on the shores of the Patuxent. 

Q. What do you mean—house-hunt- 
ing? Is he looking jor a new Summer 
residence? 

A. Not at all; but the President is an 
enthusiastic student of early Ameri- 
history He is possibly better in- 
Walter, on the first fifty years 
hi of United States than any 
other man in the country today 

Virginia and Maryland are filled with 
homesteads—houses which 

early history makers 

all practically re- 
today as they were 
tnen. He had a list made of all these 
houses near-by, and has put in two 
days seeing all he possibly could with 
his own eyes 

Q. But, Mr. Secretary, I thought you 
left on a boat? 

A. Yes, I did, but this 
might call an amphibian trip. 

Q. An amphibian trip? 

Well, Mr. Trumbull, an amphibian is 
something that travels on land and wa- 
ter: and we certainly did that. We 
started out by land, picked up the boat 
at Quantico, traveled along the Eastern 
Shore to Christy, landed there to look at 
the houses, went back on board again. 
And finally he is back on the boat get- 
ting a good night's sleep before coming 
back to Washington, while I rushed back 


see 


can 
formed, 


tors the 


histori 
were occupied by 
which have 
intact 


and 
mained 


was what you 





have been received 


Code adopted by So- 
Public Accountants 


Accountants. 
ciety of Certified 
and Auditors, Inc. 

Advertising.—Organization 


of indus- 


try started 

Automobiles.—Code being drafted 

Aviation.—Code being drafted by Ae- 
ronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America 

Blouses.—Code filed by National As- 


sociatioi of Blouse Manufacturers, Inc. 

Canners.—Code drafted > 

Carpets.—Code being drafted 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe.—Code filed 

Ceramics.+Code being drafted 

Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association and American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; hearing July 20 

Clothing.—Code drafted by Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 
United States 


Coal.—Code for bituminous industry 
filed 

Commission Merchants.—Code being 
drafied 


Constructicn.—Code filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
Cotton Textiles.—Code approved. 


Diamonds. — Code being drafted by 
Diamond Setters Association 
Dresses.—-Code being drafted by Na- 


tional Dress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

Drugs.—Codes drafted by Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Inc.. and National As- 


Retail Druggists 
Code drafted 


sociation of 
Dry Goods, Retail. 
Flectrical—Code filed by National 
'M ifacturers Association; 


hearing July 19. Code being drafted by 


National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation 
Embroidery.—Code drafted by Na- 


tional Association of Pleaters, Stitchers 
and Embro:dery Manufacturers 


YROPOSED codes of fair competition are bein: 

tional Recovery Administration, and those for several large industries 
Hearings will begin July 19 on codes for the electrical 
manufacturers and the shipbuilding industry, while July 20 has been fixed 
for the beginning of hearings on codes for the lumber industry and the 
cloak and suit manufacturers, and July 24 for the petroleum industry. Fol- 
lowing is a list of some of the industries which have acted: 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


filed daily with the Na- 


Code filed by Fed- 
Butchers of Greater 


Kosher Butchers. 
eration of Kosher 
New York, Inc 

Ladies’ Hand Bags.—Code adopted by 
Hand Bag Manufacturers 

Laundries.—-Code being drafted. 

Lumber.—Code filed by 28 
tions; hearing July 20 

Mayonnaise.—Code being drafted by 
Mayonnaise Institute, Inc 

Metals, Secondary. 
drafted by Nonferrous 
stitute and Aluminum 
tute 

Metal Ware.—Code being drafted by 
Metal Ware Manufacturers Association 

Millinery.—Code being drafted by Na- 
tional Millinery Council 

Morticians.—Code being drafted 

Motor Equipment. — Code being 
drafted 

Office Equipment.—Code being drafted 
for manufacturers 

Oil Burners.—Code adopted. 

Paper.—Code drafted 

Paper Rulers.—Code adopted by New 
York Paper Rulers League, Inc 

Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute; hearing July 24 

Photographers.—Code being drafted 
by Professional Photographers Club of 
New York 

Pretzels.—-Organization of bakers per- 
fected; code being drafted 

Printers.—Code being drafted 

Rayon.—Cede adopted by 
Weavers Association. 

Restaurateurs.—Code being drafted 
by Quality Restaurateurs Association, 
Inc., New York 

Sash Weights. 
ufacturers perfected: 
drafted 

Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel 

Shipbuilding.—Code filed by National 


Ladies 


associa- 


Code being 
Ingot Metal In- 
Research Insti- 


Rayon 


Organization of man- 
code being 


Insti- 





here by automobile from Benedict to 
save you from a nervous prostration 
Q. Well, I'm certainly glad to have 


you here where I can ask you some 
questions. For example, what has be- 
come of the Disarmament Conference, 
Mr. Howe? Is it dead? Is it dying? 
Is it a case of suspended animation? 
Or is it just working at its job with- 
out making any fuss about it? 

A. It is neither dead nor dying, Mr. 
Trumbull, nor at all likely to die. On 
the contrary it is saying nothing but 
sawing wood. 

The realization of the vital necessity 
for reaching agreements is now gener- 
ally recognized by the whole world. All 
civilized nations are convinced they 
must agree to a substantial reduction 
and limitation of armaments or else in- 
dulgt in another ruinous race for mili- 
tary supremacy, which will. lead them 
into hopeless bankruptcy or another ter- 
rible World War 

Don't think this is a question of ideal- 
ism, Walter, or any purely sentimental 
desire to end war. It is founded on a 
very practical, cold-blooded belief that 
there must be a world-wide agreement 
to lower the level of armaments. Of 
course, the outstanding difficulty in the 
first place is to find a way to do this 
without reducing the ability of a nation 
to defend itself 

Here is where President Roosevelt's 
proposal to accomplish this by weaken- 
ing the power of attack and invasion, 
but leaving a nation free to take such 
Steps for its defense and protection as 
are necessary, was of high international 
importance and excited the interest of 
the whole wor!d 

Q. Just what were the things the 
President accentuated and the things 
he proposed? 

The President's idea was that there 
should be no increase in armaments, 
and that purely aggressive armaments 
should be abolished. He suggested that 
all governments abolish heavy, movable 
guns and tanks used only for invasion. 

He proposed a solemn pact of non- 
aggression; that is, an agreement by 
each country not to invade another 
country. And, since it would be neither 
fair nor safe to ask any country to re- 
duce its armaments and to enter such 
an agreement without taking steps to 
see that the agreement would be kept 
by all, the President also suggested ef- 
fective automatic supervision by an In- 
ternational Commission, which would 
naturally have full information in all 
countries al its disposal 


PROSPECT OF WORLD 


Saving of Billion Dollars and Balancing of European Budgets Forecast as Effect of Accord 


AGRE 


: 
| American Proposals Receive Favorable Consideration at Geneva Conference, Says Louis McHenry Howe, Secretary to President--- 


Executive Order 
Supporting State 
Oil Restrictions 


Unlawfully Produced Petro- 


EMENT ON DISARMAMENT 




















2nd when the entire body reassembles overlooked, Mr. Trumbull, although tions, and these Same men were also r + 
the delegates will have very definite this conference is mainly concerned needed at the Economic Conference. so leum Now Is Barred From 
propositions to take up and decide. with land armament. It is not dealing that they had to divide their time be- , Y . 
ale ae wae © — Se | cae Maes ome aed Interstate or Foreign Com- 
Of course, we do not realize here that primarily with navies, because, among id London 
statesman and shopkeepers alike in ther things, most of the 60-odd na- merce 
England and Europe by tradition give aa stg ogy ge 7 real navy— | Outlook for Balanced Budgets — 
up the ig to S aa vesides which the naval question was 
p month of Al gust to Summe ; : ee - , j President Roosevelt acted July 11 to 
holidays. For instance, Walter, you can | dealt with at London in 1930 and will Q. To what extent, Mr. Howe, would 
: ) ve « 0 fer no ° . , “eve at ¢ , eo 
no more get an English statesman to be taken up again in a future confer- the putting into effect of the Presi- Pt°vent violations of State laws and Hg 
give up his August holiday than you €nce in 1935. However, in the draft of dent's suggestions on disarmament _“!itions restricting petroleum production. 
can get an English business man to the convention, there is a provision for help to balance the budgets of the An executive order was issued, under 
give up his afternoon cup of tea. It is Settlement of the outstanding naval principal European nations—including authority conferred by the National In- 
just one of the things that can't be questions between France and Italy, England—and thus aid a general eco- 7 pkey s ai Be hib 
done. which, if and when adopied, will com- nomic recovery? dustrial Recovery Act, to prohibit trans- 
But in addition to that, this ad- , Plete the London Naval Treaty of 1930 A. Well, Walter, it is estimated that Portation in interstate or foreign com~- 
journment offers an opportunity to the general saving to the world would merce of any petroleum or its products 
clarify some of the differences between Status of Airplanes and Gas be over $1,000,000,000 a year. But there which may have been unlawfully pro- 
certain groups by informal discussion. is far more to it than that duced or withdrawn from storage. The 
let me give you an example, Mr. Q. What is being (eas ated ‘alte Armaments originate from fear and orcer reads 
Trumbull: planes, Mr. Howe, and poison gas? distrust. If you can get a world-wide eel we ey id 
The week before Mr. Norman Davis A. It already has been agreed to pro- agreement and set up a permanent dis- Executive Order: By virtue of the 
who is our representative at the Con-  pybit poison gas in warfare and to place — ev ww upon which authority vested in me by the Act of Con- 
renc . : Siebha ahaa d ac atio YY se ‘ ‘ , 
Sones, sailed for the United State: restrictions on  preparations—which ae ee ee * ne ong and ress entitled ‘An act to encourage na- 
wiaidiions sa 3 ‘ > agains re agree- . 
e@ and the representatives of the means to abolish gas services, so far as pe cotiieas caaeee coe = ioe tional industrial recovery, to foster fair 
’ adie to reduce competition, and to provide for the con- 
I 


British Government were in an all-day 


training men r attack is concerned ‘ 
& men fo ‘ agireher expenditures and help to wipe out defi- 








Prine aie is Tau ofsese| bas ben eeneraly agreed to abolish | Stn ner budge” Ths wha fx- (aston of, certain wae pub, wor 
eign Affairs. And at this very minute an ; oe : * Se bie toration of confidence would be a tre- “ 103 + blic - pene 73d pt aut the 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, President ot ee ee mendous stimulus to economic fecov- = : mths og i ieee ‘end festa 
the Disarmament Commission, is trav- @. 18 there @ good reason, Mr. Howe, 7 . , ; t eta : of steebacias snail the products 
eling about Europe conferring with for believing that some of the Q. It certainly isn’t an easy job to a morgen i oe r withdrawn ion stor- 
olatieash © differs ete 7 President's recommendations stand a get some 60 nations to agree on any- thereo wale uced or withara , m § 
secre ort MEnrerery Helgem of this chance of being adopted? thin}, is it Mr. Howe? age in excess of the amount permitted to 
program. A. The best of reasons, Mr. Trum- A. Of course, it isn’t Walter. Na- produced = vince nee ety od 
. , bull, Nations have a growing realiza- tions ask: “Why should we be inspected? PY 80Y State law or valid regulation or 
| Prospects for Agreement tion that they must deal effectively | Why should we submit to all those regu- "der prescribed thereunder, by any 
with these questions—or get ready for lations? Why should we abandon the 0ard, commission, officer, or other duly 
Q. Then you think, Mr. Howe, this war. old and tried policy of neutrality” The ee agency of a State, is hereby 
Prence reall . v * . . answer is simple prohibitec 
Conference really has a chance to ac Q. What effect will the Economic For 15 Bare Sisk geal’ See Mama eat “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


complish 
I do. 


ference which 
conscientiously 


which it 


dealing with 


naturally 


and effort to achieve 

Q. Will the conference be in pretty 
good shape to get prompt action when 
it reconv 
the 


Well, 


will go on almost 


now and 


Norman Davis, 
pack to Europe by 


latest for 


something? ’ 
*The White House, July 11, 1933.” 


Conference, now going on, have on the ; 
There never has been a con- disarmament a fering from the breakdown of old 
tent program—ij any methods Now either the nations , t | 
is coming to grips more A, The Economic Conference, Walter, — gnoose peace—at i the aor poe a 
and effectively with ' will have little effect on the Disarma- Laser — Ht, ‘als pl a a they Basis of Royalties 
ali , . . > 0 & a a “1e r § ‘ce- 
is dealing—but, when you are ment Conference—one way or the ment—or they must 1 Rene eben The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L, 
-_ ate it ‘ i 1S se war—e . ae! 
tal a. a A agence > | oo that would mean the destruction of | Ickes. July 14, affirmed an order requir- 
akes time, thought, patience, . ne 4 — , x ine ¢ , . " - 
- 7 1g pe 2 Q. Mr. Howe, is there any danger what little confidence remains, which |/9& all governmental oil lessees to ac 


count for royalties due the United States 
Government on a basis of 100 per cent 
of the oil produced, less a deduction for 
actual impurities contained in the oil. 
It was explained by the Department of 


SUCCCSS. that the Disarmament Conference will 
mark time on the grounds that it will 
have to wait until it sees what the 


Economic Conference does—and that 


is the basis for all credits; the impos- 
sibility of working out any national 
policy—for you can't work out a na- 
nes ? i 

enes in October nes tional policy when you have to spend 


informal discussions the Economic Conference will stall on your time watching your neighbors: 

constantly between on the excuse that it will have to wait and a new era of hopelessness and | the Interior that this alters the basis of 

then except during August, until it sees what the Disarmament chaos. |}computation only in those fields in the 

certainly should facilitate matters. Mr. Conferen:e does? But by reducing the incentive and | ™Midcontinental area where the lessees 
for instance, will go A. I do not think so. Of course, in power to wage aggressive war, a fear | have heretofore made an arbitrary deduce 

September at the June the Economic Conference did and distrust which now exists would be tion of from 1 to 3 per cent for impurity. 

the purpose of participating interfere a little. But that was be- _ replaced by new hope and a tranquil- | Future deductions will be based upon 
onversations and negotiaitons cause it was called at the time when ity of mind such as the world has not | Scientific tests rather than upon any are 


in these c 
Q. By the way, Mr. Secretary, I have 
not noticed anything being said at this 
Conference about Naval Disarmament. 


Naval 


bitrary percent:.ge 
“The decision,” the Department said, “is 
of particular importance to the Governe- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 3.] 


enjoyed for a long time 

Q. That sounds clear and logical, 
Mr. Howe, and now once again we say 
“Goodnight.” 


matters up for discussion in the Dis- 
armament program were of such im- 
portance as to require the personal at- 


disarmament is not being tendance of the heads of the delega- 





Proposals Well Received | 





Q. This letter containing the Pres- 
ident's proposals, Mr. Howe, was ad- 
dressed to the heads of nations them- 
selves, was it not? Did any of them 
mention it to their representatives at 
the Conference? 

A. Undoubtedly, they did, because no 
delegate speaks without authority, Mr. 
Trumbull—you may take that as an 
axiom—and there were repeated speeches 
by the delegates endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement and praising the 
contribution he made to the solving of 
this problem 

Q. Have any of the delegates given 
any hints as to their instructions in 
the matter of the President's pro- 
posals? 

a 2 know just what 
mean by hints, Walter; but I think 
some idea of dhe reaction among the 
great powers can be had from the fact 
thai none of the delegates objected to 


do not you 


the President's proposals nor = seri- 
ously criticized them, and many of 
them have openly endorsed the pro- 
posals as a whole 

Q. Well, Mr. Howe, what definite 


program has been formulated concern- 
ing any of these ‘suggestions offered 
by the President? 

A. Let me answer that in this fash- 
ion There was already a_ general 
draft which had been accepted by all 
the nations as a basis for a disarma- 
ment convention. The President's sug- 
gestions supplemented’ this—and all 
these suggestions have been and are 
very earnestly discussed. 





Committees Carrying On 





Q. 1 am still a bit puzzled, Mr. Howe, 
about the technical status of this Con- 
ference? You it is going ahead 
and sawing wood; but, if I remember 
correctly, it has adjourned, Hasn't it? 
A. I will give you a lawyer's answer: 

Yes and no. The meetings of the en- 
tire council have been adjourned until 
Oct. 16; but the Disarmament Confer- 
ence is still carrying on its work 
through subcommittees on the program, 


say 


Lost Southern Tribe 


Of Croatans Traced 


Not Lost Colonists But Mixed 


Indian Derivation 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


themselves of land without patents and 
rents and who 
were reported to have shot a surveyor. 
as 
little | 
doubt that they really were the ancestors 

In the cen- 
were reported 
for “free nonwhites” which are preserved 
among the Robeson County Indians today. 

After disposing of the claim that these 
Indians may be abberrant Cherokee, Dr. 


without paying any quit 
They 
whites 


presumably 
at that time, 


were 
but 


recognized 
there is 


Croatans 
names 


of the present day 


sus of 1790 family 


Swanton asys: 


“Evidence that these people were con- 
nected with the Croatan is still less valid. 
Croatan was the name of an island and 


an Algonquin Indian town just north of 
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‘I like Pontiac be 
causelwant Straight 
Eight performance 
not something just 
as good,”’ 








1 don't want 
cheapness, but 1 
want areal auto- 
mobileandI want 


“I like safety and 
comfort, and these 
hot days, believe me, 


eo 5 I prize Pontiac's 
‘ Fisher Controlled practicalecon- 
Ventilation,.”’ omy. Pontiac 
dives me just 
that.”’ 


“A car is a business 
necessity for me. 
Pontiac meets my 
first need because it 
lasts, stands up and 
delivers ws 





% 
PontiAc—the Economy Straight Eight—is one of the outstanding 
successes of the year. It is showing the way to big-car comfort and 
Straight Eight performance at a low price and with operating economy. 


Pontiac is the Economy Straight Eight. Ask any Pontiac owner— 
and you'll find it is giving 15 miles or more to the gallon—and gives 
that not only for a few thousands of miles, but for many thousands after 
you'd expect it to show signs of wear. Only a Straight Eight can give 
Straight Eight performance. 












“Pontiac not only 
performs like a truly 
modern car—it looks 
the part, and I'm 
proud of it.’’ 


One of Pontiac's outstanding features is Fisher Controlled Ventilation. 
Many say no car can be considered modern without it. 


Try a demonstration. Let Pontiac itself convince you that it has no 


equal at or near its price. 


Ask your dealer fora 

copy of the booklet, 

‘‘What do you mean 

—Balanced Value.’’ 
It is free. 







Visit the General Motors Build- 
ing, Century of Progress 















Fisheries.—Code being drafted b Council of Ship Builders and others; Hatteras, to which the survivors of the 
Middle Atlantic States Fisheries, hote] hearing July 19 ; : Ralcigh colony are supposed to have gone | “I’ve been used to 
supply dealers division Silk.—Code being drafted by Silk As- since. When White revisited the site of costly cars, but I 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers.—Code sociation of America the colony on Roanoke Island in 1590, he | must say my Pon- \ 
ee eet Bice Thatitate “umerican | found no trace of it except the name| inddoudtoam. The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. Pontiac. 
iture.—Code adopte y National Mn and otee: sNsutu ‘roate é > _ > = ; , : 
gata Saat neni Code be- Theaters —Codes being drafted by In- - that Pi ra nab Doge I = pe Sm” iil Se a ee ee 
ing drafted by manufacturers dependent Theater Owners Association Croatan, there is not a bit of reason to| oe 
Furriers.—Code adopted and Nations! Association of the Motion suppose that either they or the Croatan'! 
Garages.—Code being drafted Picture Industry Indians ever went farther inland 
Grocers.—Codes being drafted for re- Tires.—Code being drafted for man- “The evidence available thus seems to 
tai! and wholesale branches ufacturers. indicate that the Indians of Robeson BALANCED VALUE 
Tobacco.—Code drafted for retailers || County who have been called Croatan and 
nd ; Economy - Durability 


Hats.—Code adopted by National Hat 


and Cap Leather Association Cherokee are descended mainly from cer- 
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ce rt sg adc a by Bacon Up! sisters and Beagers.—Cote bens tain Siouan tribes of which the most 
Association of Hosiery Manutact oe ’ ae eer prominent were the Cheraw and the Key- EASY GMAC TERMS 
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N THE eve of application of i 
O new trade code July 17, a ma 
jority of producers -in the co 
ton textile industry had drawn up 
their plans te con form to its provi- 
sions, according nformation reach 
ing the National Indestvial Recovery 
Administration, and the ustry 
prepared ior a four-month trial oi 
methods whi represent a departure 
from many time-honored practices 
The cotton code, first to be approved 
by the President, is placed on a four- 
month basis under the Executive Or- 
der, which also provides that changes 
may be made at any time and renewal 
for anothe1 four mon may be re 
quested 
What the Code Provides 
Principally, the code provides mini- 
mum wages of $13 a week in Unt 
North and $12 a week in the South 
except for cleaners, outside employs 
and learners 
t limits employes to 40 hours’ work 
a week, except for repair crews, elec- 
triclans en ers walk gc 
who get time and a lf for ove 1 
Employment of childret nder 16 
forbidden 
Reports ! sub ted on wages 
} proa onsumptiol 
. tretecn-ou i) necre S- 
ing workers’ output is restricted 
Tire yarns or fabri re exempted 
he fil three weeks Ol operation 
Office employes are to receive rela- 
tive pay increases up to $30 a week 
Submission of a minimum pay and 
maximum hours agreement for clean 
ers and outside workers by Jan. 1 
1934, is required 
Industry’s pianning committee is di 
rected to present, by Jan. 1, 1934, a 
plan for employe home ownership, the 
Recovery Administration allowed to 
name three nonvoting members of the 
committee 
Approximately 400,000 employes mi 
cotton textile mills are to begin work- 
ing 40 hours a week instead of a 
many as 50, the Recovery Administra- 
tion was informed, with wages of $8 


to $9 a week, said to have prevailed in 
the mills, now raised $4. 
Some Have Not Conformed 

About 23:per cent of the industry 
has not conformed to the code, it wa 
learned at the Administration. If they 
do not accept, after hearings, the Ad- 
ministration has authority to require 
them to apply for Federal operating 
licenses, which would demand compli- 


ance 

The industry finds itself in a posi- 
tion where productian of textiles has 
increased four to five times over last 
Summer, it was shown by data re- 
ceived in official sources. Retail sales 
however, have been lagging for the 
Jast three months about 2 per cent 
under sales last year 


To keep up this production pace, il 
is stated that consumers must step up 
their purchases and this, in turn, will 
depend on an expansion of their buy- 
ing power through more employment 
and higher wages. 

It is pointed out that the income of 
consumers has risen about 25 per cent 
since March whereas production has 
mounted at a more rapid rate. With 
advanced prices foreseen as a resuit 
of higher labor costs in the, mills, the 
industry hopes for improvement in the 
public buying power if the production 
volume is to be maintained or raised. 


Effect on Auto Industry 

Effect of the code will be 
throughout the industrial system. 

The automotive industry will find its 
cost of production working upward as 
textile prices are increased to meet 
heavier labor charges and new sched- 
ules in the textile industry. Directly 
used in making an automobile are tex- 
tiles for brake linings, curtains, cush- 
ions, gaskets, gears, imitation leather 
luggage rolls, tops, shock absorbers, 
straps, tires, tool bags, trunks, uphol- 
stery, and wire insulation. 

Among accessory items made by the 
industry are awnings, baby cribs, 
cleaning cloths, flaps (splash), gloves, 
slip covers, tow lines, traffic guides, 
all of which are not normal standard 
equipment 

In the making of a leather shoe, cot- 
ton fabrics of many varieties are used 
There are drill, duck, sheeting and 
flannel for lining; haircloth and net- 


felt 


ting for interlining; buckram for re- 
enforcing and stiffening tongues; drill 
for reenforcing seams and underlay 
for eyelets, buttons, buttonholes and 
tips: flannel and sheeting for underlay 
for tips; narrow fabrics for reenforc- 
ing seams; narrow tape, beaver cloth, 
brocade and duck for trimming; elas 
tic fabrics for goring; drill, felt, flan- 
nel and wadding for heel pads; duck 
and sheeting to back upper fabrics 
and thin leather; felt for filler be- 
tween inner and outer soles; duck and 


osnaburg for innersole reenforcing; 
duck for heel stays 

All through industry cotton fabrics 
are widely used as a raw material in 
processing. Manufacturing equipment 
employs cotton fabrics, belting for 
Instance 

Clothing Industry 

The clothing industry is one of the 
big consumers of cotton textiles, with 
garments of all types for men, women 
and children being made from cotton 
fabrics. The textile industry has been 
making an intensive effort to promote 
the use of cotton garments by women 
and has developed new and attractive 
fabrics. 

Artificial leather, consisting of cot- 
ton fabrics treated and covered with 
a pyroxylin or other chemical coating, 
is widely used and the industry is <¢ 
heavy textile consumer. Among prod- 
ucts made of artificial leather are fur- 


niture, automobile seats, cushion cov- 
ers, luggage, brief cases, toilet kits 
pocketbooks, shoe uppers, auto cur- 
tains sweat bands on hats, bookbind- 


ings, novelties. 

The bag industry uses fabric as its 
main raw material, and cotton bag 
are meeting a growing demand in som 
lines 

Tent and awning industries use cot- 
ton almost exclusively, and the mat 
tress and bedding producers are big 
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Nearly every industry will be affected if the cotton textile code, with its new wage scales and shorter hours, brings the anticipated increase in prices*of 
Some of the industries which would find their raw-material costs increased are shown in this chart. 


processing other products may be felt by the consumer in many cases. 


Higher prices for textile materials used in 
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consumers. Building trades use cot- 


,ton textiles in their equipment, such 
as tarpaulins, partitions, roofing, 
screens, and work clothes. 


Textiles are the basis of many rub- 
ber products, such as rubber hose and 
rubber automobile tires. Sporting 
goods use textiles all the way from 
baseball bases to water wings. The 
novelty industry uses textiles in pen- 
nants and pillows, as well as artificial 
leather items. 

Thus a summary of the Nation’s in- 
dustries presents a list of textile buy- 
ers, with few exceptions. With higher 
prices charged for textiles, thousands 
of products in common use will cost 
more to produce, and this cost may 
be passed on to the consumer. 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administra- 
tor of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, in submitting the cotton tex- 
tile code to President Roosevelt, termed 
it “frankly experimental.” For this 
reason and because conditions in the 
textile industry are subject to quick 
changes, the present code was ap- 
proved by President Rooseveit, July 9, 
for only four months, with tie right 
to ask for a modification at any time 
and subject to a request for renewal 
for another four months at any time 
before its expiration. 


When he signed the coac, President 


Roosevelt issued the following state- 
ment 
“I have just approved the cotton 


textile code, subject to certain modi- 


fying conditions, clarifying, but not 
mitted. 

“Many significant circumstances at- 
greatly affecting the proposals as sub- 
tend this result: 

“Child labor in this industry is here 
abolished. After years of fruitless ef- 
fort and discussion, this ancient atroc- 
ity went out in a day, because this law 
permits employers to do by agreement 
that which none of them could do 
separately and live in competition. 

“In the eyes of the whole public 
there was a great conference among 
the very leaders of our industry, lab- 


bor and social service, presided over 
by Government It considered the 
most controverted question in the 


whole economic problem— —wages and 


hours of labor—and it brought that 
question to a definite conclusion. It 
dealt with facts, and facts only. There 
was not one word of accusation. And 
most remarkable of all, it arrived at 
a solution which has the unanimous 
approval of these conferring leaders 


on all three sides of the question at 
issue. 
“I know of nothing further that 


could have been done. I can think ol 
no greater achievement of cooperation, 
mutual understanding, and good will 

“It would be unfair to omit a word 
of commendation of this great indus 
try. It has proved itself the leader 
of a new thing in economics and gov- 
ernment. That took faith and cour- 
age and patriotism of the highest or- 


the 


exX- 


der. They have their reward in 
result they have achieved and the 
ample they have given.” 

(The code as originally presented by 
the industry was printed the issue 
of June 17-24.) 

The revised code changed the mini 
mum wage rate from $11 to $13 in the 
North and from $10 to $12 in the 
South. The prohibition against child 
labor was added, as was Section 6, 
establishing a planning agency for 
the industry 

The President’ 
follow: 

“In accordance 
National Industrial Recovery 
cotton textile code submitted 
qualified trade associations of 


n 
n 


order of approval 
Section 
Act 
by 


with dia 
the 


di 
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SHARE OF LABOR IN T HE CONSTRUCT ION DOLLAR 


Major Part of Roads and Building Expenditures : 
Directly and Indirectly for Wages 


ABOR will receive in the form al 


wages, either at construction sites 
or in production of materials and 
equipment, the major share of each 


dollar which is to be spent under the 
public works program of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Officials of the Pubiic Works Admin- 
istration estimate that labor will re- 
ceive from 80 to 90 per cent of each 
dollar to be spent on the road-build- 
ing projects for which $400,000,000 has 
just been allotted to the States. They 
also estimate that workers will receive 
in the form of wages about 85 per cent 
of the money which is to be spent di- 
rectly and indirectly on the naval con- 
struction program for which an allot- 
ment of $238,000,000 already has been 
made. 

Labor’s share in the dollar spent on 
construction of public buildings is also 
large, but because of the higher costs 
of materials entering into the projects 
labor will receive a smaller percentage 
of the money spent on this type of 
construction work than on road build- 
ing 

Road-building Costs 

All lines of construction work are 
considered by Federal officials as valu- 
able aids to employment, but none is 
regarded as more effective as a means 
of providing widespread cmployment 
than highway construction, particu- 
larly of the higher types, involving as 
it does the indirect employment of a 
far greater number in preparing ma- 
terials, manufacturing equipment and 
supplies, and in transporting them. 
On the job alone, the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works 
estimates that if the work were 
crowded into one week 9,600,000 men 
would be required 

Concrete Construction 

While about 80 to 90 per cent of the 
money spent for concrete pavement 
construction is ultimately paid out as 
salaries and wages, Government stud- 
ies show that only about one-seventh 
or approximately 15 per cent is paid 
to those employed on the jobs where 
these pavements are being built. 

These studies reveal that about one- 

f the cost = pavement is paid 
to producers of materials which are 
components of ai construction ma- 
terials as steel, cement, sand, gravel 
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AMOUNT PAID DIRECT 


LY TO LABOR 


AMOUNT PAID FOR MATERIALS 


The amount paid directly to labor in two important classes of construction under the Public Works Ad- 


ministration is shown in the above 


supplied by Bure 
stone. Another third is paid to the 
railroads and other transportation 


companies for transport service on ac- 
count of the collection and delivery of 
these materials. A large part of the 
remaining cost is paid to the produc- 
ers of equipment. In all of these fields 
the gross payments made by the con- 
tractor are further distributed by the 
producer or the manufacturer through 
his pay rolls. Labor receives the major 
share of this distribution, as the ma- 


charts. Labor also indirectly 


au of Public 
terials entering into highway cons- 
struction are of little value in thgir 


original state 

Labor employed on the job in quar- 
ries and pits, cement mills, by rail- 
roads and other transportation agen- 
cies, in the steel mills, powder mills, 
blast furnaces. ore pits, by equipment 
and machinery manufacturers, and 
by producers and distributors of the 
materials and supplies used by the 
above agencies, receives some part of 


receives part 
for materials, thus bringing - share in the average construction dollar up to about 80 cents. 
Roads and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


of the money expended 


Data 


the dollar expended for highway con- 
struction. 

For the most obvious phases of such 
construction—such as laying the pave- 
ment, production of materials, and 
transportation of materials and equip- 
ment—about 15 per cent paid to 
labor utilized on the job: about 12 pex 
cent for labor in the quarries, mills 
gravel and sand pits producing ma- 
terials for the pavement; and about 
14 per cent as salaries and wages to 


is 





iilroad and other transportation em- 
pls fes engaged in transport of mate- 

ials to the job 

In addition to these operations, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
the equipment must be built repairs 
and spare parts must be provided. Ma- 
terials other than those just men- 
tioned are required for equipmen 
needs, all of which involve labor and 
additional transportation, which again 
involves labor, with the final result 
that instead of the 40 per cent of cost 
allotted to labor employea on the mos 
obvious phases of the work it appeai 
that about three-quarters of the cost 
of the project ultimately paid ou 
as compensation for the work done in 
the processes, operations, and manu- 
facture by which the multitude of raw 


is 





materials are produced, manipulated, 
transported and finaliy combined into 
the finished pavement 
Diversified Benefits 
Thus, says the Bureau of Public 
toads, several times as much money 
is finally disbursed to labor in a 
widely diversified field of occuvation 
as is paid to labor actually engaged 
in the laying of the pavement 
Labor’s share of each dollar spent 
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COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY: ITS NEW OPERATING PLAN 


‘ton textile industry on June 16, 1933, 


in full compliance with all pertinent 


ap- 
to 


provisions, of tnat act, Is hereby 
proved by the President, subject 
following interpretations 

“(1) Limitations on the use of pro- 
machinery shall not apply to 
production of tire yarns or fabrics for 


rubber tires for a period of three weeks 
after this date 


“(2) The planning committee of the 


industry, provided for in the code, will 


take up at once the question of em- 


ploye purchase of homes in mill vil- 


lages, especially in the South, and will 
ubmit to the Administration before 
1934, a plan looking toward 
“(3) Approval of the minimum wages 
the code is not to be re- 
as approval of their economic 
sufficiency, but is granted in the belief 
that, in view of the large increase in 
code, 
time might 
react to reduce consumption and em- 
ployment, amd on the understanding 
that if and as conditions improve the 
subject may be reopened with a view 
to increasing them 
Office Workers Included 

4; That office employes be in- 
cluded within the benefits of the code. 

5) The existing amounts by which 
wages in the higher-paid classes, up 
to workers receiving $30 per week, ex- 
wages in the lowest-paid classes 
maintained 
While the exception of 


“(6) repair 


shop crews, engineers, electricians, and 


watching crews from the maximum 
hour provisions is approved, it is on 
the condition that time and one-half 
be paid for overtime 

7) While the exception of cleaners 
ide workers is approved for 
present on condition that 
Planning and Supervisory Com- 

provided by Section 6, prepare 
submit to the Administration, by 
19: of minimum 
and maximum hours for 


“¢7) 
and 
the 
the 
mitte 
and 


Tay ] 
van. 1 


out 


it 


1S 


24 


34 edule 


wages of 
these 

‘(8) It is interpreted that the pro- 
visions for maximum hours establish 
a maximum of hours of labor per week 
for every employe covered, so that un- 


) 
Ciasses 


der no circumstances will such an em- 
ploye be employed or permitted to 
work for one or more employers in 


the industry in the aggregate .in ex- 


cess of the prescribed number of hours 


in a single week. 

Minimum Wage Rate 

It is interpreted that the provi- 
a minimum wage in this 
ablish a guaranteed minimum 
rate of pay per hour of employment 
regardl of whether the employe’s 
compensation otherwise based on 
a time rate or upon a piece-work per- 
formance. This is to avoid frustration 
of the purpose of the code by chang- 
ing from hour to piece-work rules 


(9) 
Siol for 
code esi 


is 


“(10) Until adoption of further pro- 
visions of this code necessary to pre- 
vent any improper speeding up of 
work to the disadvantage of employes 


(‘stretch-outs’) and in a manner de- 
Structive of the purposes of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, it is rc- 
quired that any and all increases in 
the amount of work or production re- 
quired of employes over that required 
on July 1, 1933, must be submitted to 
and approved by the agency created by 
Section 6 of the code and by the Ad- 
ministration, and if not so submitted 
such increases will be regarded as a 


prima facie violation of the provision 
maximum wages 

(ll) 
to 


lor 
The code will be in operation 
the whole industry, but oppor- 
shall be given for administra- 
tive consideration of every application 
of the code in particular instances to 
any person directly affected who has 
not in person or by a representative 
consented and agreed to the terms oi 





the code. Any such person shall be 
given an opportunity for a hearing 
before the Administrator or his rep- 


resentative, and for a stay of the ap- 


plication to him of any provision of 
the code, prior to incurring any liabil- 
ity to the enforcement of the code 


against him by any of the means pro- 
vided in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, pending such hearing. At 
such hearing any objection to the ap- 
plication of the code in the specific 
circumstances May be presented and 
will be heard. 


Four-month Limitation 

“(12) This approval is limited to a 
four-month period, with the right to 
ask for a modification at any time and 
subject to a request for renewal for 
another four months at any time be- 
fore its expiration. 

“(13) Section 6 of the code 
proved on condition that the Adminis- 
tration be permitted to name three 
members of the Planning and Super- 
visory Committee of the industry. 
Such members shall have no vote, but 
in all other respects shall be members 
such Planning and Supervisory 


is ap- 


Committee.” 


The 
statem(¢ 


textile 


President was given official 
nts of approval of the cotton 
code by the labor, industrial, 
advisory boards of the 


directly in the construction of public Recovery Administration 

or nonresidential buildings amounts Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman of the 
to more than 50 per cent, recent stud- Labor ot Board, said in the 
les made by the Department of Labor board's report that, although a ma- 


reveal. The’ Department reports that 
in 15 cities, from one end si the cout 

try to the other, about 63 per cent o 
the imoney spent in the erection o! 


buildings went to material and about 
per cent went for laber 

Here In the greater proportio 
of the money which was spent in ma- 
terials indirectly went to labor, which 


df 
10 
ags 


assured by 
son that decision in this industry will 
not 


proved the code because 


jority of ‘the members regard 40 hours 


“as too long to absorb all unemployed 
and mi 


nimum wages, still far below 
of organized trades, they are re- 
statement of General John- 


those 


constitute precedent for others.” 
The Consumers’ Advisory Board 
it abolishes 


ade 


is employed in the manufacturing of child Jabor, reduces the maximum 
steel, cement, paper, plumbing mate- work week, and raises minimum wage 
rials, electrical equipment, bricks and Higher wages will increase the pur- 
tiles. Labor engaged in the transpor- chasing power and leisure of 500,000 
tation industries also receives indi- worker-consumers. it is pointed out, 
rectly a share in the dollar spent for and make necessary employment of 
construction of public buildings. Thus, 60,000 more than the highest number 


























if the wages received directly by work- ever employed by the industry. 
men engaged in plastering, excavat- Higher minimum wages will not be 
ing, wiring, plumbing, painting, and a hardship for the cons er, it is em- 
carpentering, are added to the wages phasized, if the consumers’ incomes 
ave indirectly by workers engaged are increas ed accordingly. The report 
n anuf I building upplies adds Shorter hours of work mean 
and in tra nspor > these upplies, la- more education for the consumer, mx re 
bor’s share amonuts to more than 50 time to buy, more leisure for the use 


per cent. 





of articles purchased.” 








CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION IN SOFT COAL IN 


Regulation Over Hours and Wages 
Provided in Proposed Agreement 


National Recovery Administration Given 
Plan of Producers Group for $5 a Day 
Wage and Eight-hour Limit 


(THE proposed code of fair competition for the bituminous coal industry, 
which was submitted July 13 to the National Recovery Administration 


by Central Coals Associates, largely 
Midwestern producers, provides for 
wage of $5 a day for inside workers, 


representing unionized Northern and 
an eight-hour day with a minimum 
including track layers, bottom cagers 


drivers, trip drivers, grippers, water haulers, machine haulers and timber- 
men; $4.75 a day for helpers and other inside day labor, and $4 a day for 
ouiside workers except slate and sulphur pickers. 

A differential not exceedmg 5 per cent below the basic rates may be speci- 
fied in the districts south of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi 
River, and in the Morgantown and Fairmont districts of West Virginia. In 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas proper differentials may be fixed by agree- 


ment of employers and workers 


The code provides that no employe shall work in excess of 32 hours in 
any calendar week during 26 consecutive weeks of any 12-month period 
and not more than 40 hours a week during the other weeks of the year 
An employer, however, may elect to operat on a 36-hour week throughout 


the year 
The proposed code follows: 


To effectuate the policy of Title I or 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
during the period of the emergency, by 
reducing and relieving unemployment 
improving the standards of labor, elimi- 
nating competitive practices destructive 
of the interests of the public, employes 
and employers, relieving the disastrous 
effects of overcapacity and otherwise re- 
habilitating the coal industry and by 
conserving the natural resources of the 
Nation, and in other respects, the fol- 
lowing provisions are established as a 
code of fair competition for the bitumi- 
nous coal industry 

I. 
General Purposes 

B.tuminous coal constitutes a major 
source of heat and energy for the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the in- 
dustry engaged in its production fills 
an important and necesary place in the 
ecoriomic structure of the Nation. The 
industry owes a duty to the public, its 
employes, its distributers at wholesale 
and retail, and to those whose money is 
invested and used in the industry 

This duty includes the obligation to 
deal fairly with its employes; to mine 
its product efficiently; to promote ap- 
plied research and the proper use of 
coal; to eliminate waste; to sell at a fair 
price; to foster orderly, economical 
channels of distribution from mines to 
the ultimate consumer; to develop new 
uses for coal; to approve and encourage 
sound and fair trade practices in the 
mining and distribution of coal, and to 
prevent unfair practices. Fair and con- 
structive competition is to be encour- 


aged, but unfair competition must be 
eliminated 

As the amount paid to employes in 
the coal mining industry constitutes a 


far greater part of the total cost of the 
product than in those industries pro- 
ducing competing fuels, the position of 
the coal industry with relation to com- 
petitive fuels and other sources of en- 
ergy must be safeguarded so as to pre- 
serve the normal markets and outlets 
for coal and thus to prevent further 
reductions in coal mine employment 


Il. 
Administration of the Code 
For the purpose of administering the 
provisions of this Code, there shall be ap- 
pointed a Bituminous Coal Industry 

Board of five, a follows: 

Two persons as representatives of the 
operators, to be designated ‘by the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board; and two per- 
sons as representatives of labor, to be 
designated by the Labor Advisory Board 
of the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration; and the fifth to be named 
by the Administrator of the National 
Industry Act. All matters affecting the 
administration of this Code shall be 
heard by said board upon due notice to 


the parties concerned and its findings 
thereon, upon approval by the Presi- 
dent, shall be final and conclusive. 


Divisions of the Industry 

The bituminous coal industry shall be 
divided into five divisions, as set forth 
below. Each division shall, within 10 
days after the effective date of this 
Code, establish its own administrative 
agency or agencies for the determina- 
tion of its own business affairs within 
the limitations of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act and this Code 
Parties affected by such dgcisions may 
appeal to the Bituminous Coal Industry 
Board, above named, and all matters af- 
fecting two or more divisions shall be 
transferred for determination to such 
Bituminous Coal Industry Board 

Divisions are hereby established as fol- 
lows: 

Northeastern Division—The New Eng- 
land States, the States of New York 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
Maryland, Ohio ‘except the City of Cin- 
cinnati), and Michigan, and the coal 
fields of Northern West Virginia, lying 
north of the Kanawha district. 

Appalachian Division——The State of 
Virginia, the high volatile fields of 
Southern West Virginia, the Pocahontas, 
Tug River, Winding Gulf and New 
River, low volatile fields of Southern 
West Virginia; that portion of Kentucky 
lving east of a north-and-south line 


+ 
drawn along the west line of the city of 


and the States of Tennessee 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georga, Florida, Mississippi, the 
District of Columbia and the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Central Division—The States of In- 
diana and Illinois, that portion of Ken- 
tucky lying west of a north-and-south 
line drawn along the west line of the 
city of Louisville, and the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
the city of St. Louis, the county of St 
Louis, and the city of St. Charles, Mo 

Southwestern Division—The States of 
Misouri (except the city of St. Louis 
the county of St. Louis and the city of 
St. Charles) and the States of Kansas 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisi- 
ana 

Western Division—The States. of 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada Idaho 
Washington, Oregon and California 

If it is deemed necessary or advis- 
able for any division to subdivide its 
territory into districts for the purposes 
of this code, subdivisions to be known 
as district shall be established, organ- 
ized and operated within such division 
and such subdiviion shall be made known 
to the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration within 20 days after the 
effective date of this code 

Ill. 
Standards as to Maximum Hours 
of Labor 

On account of the national unemploy- 

estab- 


Louisville, 


ment emergency there are hereby 
lished the following limitations on the 
hours of employment 

(A) Eight hours’ work at the usual 
working places, exclusive of lunch period, 
shall be the maximum per day for all 


employes whether they be paid by the 
hour or paid on a tonnage basis, except 
accidents which temporarily 


in case of 

necessitate longer hours for those em- 
ployes required on account thereof, and 
excepting supervisors, clerks and techni- 
cians, and also excepting that small 
number of employes at each mine whose 


daily work includes the handling of man 
trips and those who are réquired to re- 
main on duty while men are entering 
and leaving the mine 

(B) No employe shall be employed in 
excess of 32 hours in any calendar week 
during a 26 consecutive weeks’ period of 





any 12 months’ period, nor in excess of 
40 hours in any calendar week durin: 
the other 26 consecutive weeks of such 
12 months’ period; provided, however, 
that an employer may elect to operate 
any mine on a schedule of employment 
of not to exceed 36 hours per week 
throughout the 12 months’ period. Ex- 
ceptions shall be made in case of acci- 
dents which temporarily necessitate 


longer hours for those employes required 
on account thereof, and of that small 
number of employes whose daily work 
includes handling of man trips and those 
who are required to remain on duty 
while men are entering and leaving the 
mine 


iv. 
Standards as to Minimum Rates 
of Pay 

The following is submitted as the 
standard minimum rates of pay to pre 
vail throughout the bituminous coal 
mining industry 

The minimum pay for track layers 
hottom cagers, drivers, trip riders, grip- 
pers, water haulers, machine haulers 
and timbermen shall be $5 per day 


Helpers and other inside day labor shall 
be paid at the rate of $4.75 per day 
Exceptions to these minimum rates are 
trappers, spraggers, switch throwers, 
oilers and couplers. The existing amount 
by which wages in the higher priced 
including strip minin exceed 
the classes named shall be maintained 

Outside workers shall be paid a min- 
imum day wage of $4 except for 
and sulphur pickers. Outside worker 
are those workers employed incidental! 
to plant operation. The existing amounts 
by which wages in the higher priced 
exceed the classes named shall 
be maintained 

It is recognized that 
ducing districts wages and working 
ditions for mine workers shall conform 









classes 


slate 


classes 


within coal pro- 
con- 


COST OF LIVING IS LOWER 
FOR WAGE-EARNER’S FAMILY 


Continued 


vegetable lard substitute, flour, rolled 
oats, corn flakes macaroni, canned 
corn, and coffee 


The cost of living for families of wage 
earners and the lower salaried workers 
was computed by the Bureau for June 
as compared with several previous pe- 


riods. The index number was reported 
as 128.3, based on 1913 as 100. Food was 
the only element of the budget which 
cost less in June, 1933, than in 1913 


The survey covers 32 cities 

As a whole the cost of living declined 
29 per cent between December, 1932, 
and June, 1933; food decreased 2.0 per 
cent, clothing, 1.4 per cent, rents 7.8 per 
cent, fuel and lig 5.4 per cent, and 
miscellaneous items 2.4 per cent. House- 
furnishing eg increased 0.2 per cent 
1932 





ods 
and 





Comparing June 
1933, cost of living decreased 5.5 per 
cent, food dropped 3.4 per cent, cloth- 








from Page 1.] 
ing 63 per cent, rents 149 per cent 
fuel and light 5.5 per cent, housefur- 
nishing goods 3.7 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous items 3.8 per cent 

As between June, 1929, and June, 1933 
cost of living decreased 24.6 per cent 
food declined 37.5 per cent, clothing 
25.7 per cent, rents 29.2 per cent, fuel 
and light 15.3 per cent, housefurnishing 
goods 25.6 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items 6.2 per cent. 

As compared with June, 1920, the peak 
period, cost of living in June, 1933, de- 


creased 40.7 per cent, food decreased 
55.8 per cent, clothing 583 per cent, 
19.3 per cent, fuel and light 13.7 


rents 
yer cent, housefurni 


and = miscellar 





ung goods 49.5 per 
is items 3.4 per 





wholesale pric 
8 stood at 67.2 
the previous 


The index number of 
fop the week ended Jul) 
as compared with 66.3 for 
week, 
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to the minimum rates of pay herein es-| return the fair average cost of produc- G. The payment or allowance of re- ; mended that the National Industrial Re- 


Lower Rates Would 








tablished and be uniform within each gy sale Shall be deemed a violation | bates, refunds, credits or unearned dis- | covery Administration authorize the ap- 

Senn eees aan a likewise be resin = oe oom counts, whether in the form of money or | pointment of a representative commit- 

dedew 7 — = istricts to the prevents VIL otherwise, or extending to certain pur- | tee for the investigation of this subject Be Permitted in 

peer ccare to provide oy? ee Other Items of Unfair Co titi chasers such services or privileges not | and the filing of recommendations within | 

pr ucing COSts; é tne 2 >ac . >t - € re ‘ £ from tt ~ti 

rod cing costs; and to that end each ievagghces ‘ ompetition extended to other purchasers under like @ Period of 30 days from the effective te th >} Ar 3 | 

of the coal districts is directed to sub- The following practices hereby de- | terms and conditions date of this code Soutnern - as 

nit within 15 days from the effective | clared to be violations of s code H. At b brib i —— 

" - Atte s s or bribes ie . 

Gate of this code for the consideration] A. The consicnment of unordere , SOmGRS, SY GN OF Bemes, to Hu VIL. So" hi 7” 

n unordered coal | chase business, or to obtain information observance of the provisions of this code, 


Standardization of Sale Contracts | or with a bona fide purpose to enforce 
The making of incomplete and ambig- | Such observance. 
uous contracts for the sale of coal pro- x 


vides a medium for unfair price discrim- a Provisions 


and approval of the National Industrial | to a possible 
Recovery Administretion its supple- 
mental code setting forth its minimum | 
rates of pay to mine workers employed | 


buyer, or the forwarding concerning a competitor's business. 


of coal which -has not actual] > 

Setiites Semuee tee a y been sold: 1. The intentional misrepresentation of 
i, however, that coal which has and/or sizes or the making 

not actually been sold may be forwarded permitting to be made or 





analysis 
causing or 











on a tonnage basis in pick mining, hand) and consiene. be : 
loading, undercutting, solid shooting; po oar > et soo ll cry oy his publishing of any false, untrue, mislead- | @ton, including fraud, giving rise to | eee cane ote 
d also mine workers employed in strip | and to docks nth aie teat r 3 — ing or deceptive statement, by way of disputes and disturbing the stability of | _ bag — ae ne, mic ‘te te 2 cht 
ng and mechanized mining, to con-| shipments shall be median an fan advertiesment, invoice or otherwise, con- ron —— . an contracts for a? tan Dee in aniedanee eh the 
form to the basic rate of $5 for inside | bunker coal or to S contencta Gs ete cerning the size, quantity, character, na- | Be aed + ae —— a cms provision of Clause 10 (b) of the Na- 
labor, and where the mine workers in| vanced sales or for storage by the fmt ture, preparation or origin of any coal, | con ar tae Lote que a and grade, tional Industrial Recovery Act, from time 
Bought er seid. : payment. time, rate and place | +4 time to cancel or modify any order, 


any such district are organized and will- 
such 


ducer on docks or whar Som } : 
‘ r arves for resale by ile : of delivery, and all other elemer neces- ] ‘ 
J. The making, or the causing or per- : ; ee approval, license, rule or regulation, issued 

























ing to bargain collectively for the producer or S agent nd provided pas igi up : . 
wages and working conditions, to report) further, that nothing in’ the foregoine | Mitting to be made, of any false or de- pusibe woe & aemgeete contract. Such con- | under Title I of said act, and specifically 
what, if any, such mutual agreements! chal prevent the shipment of aaa a ceptive statements, either written or oral, | Sraets _— ae os “ a provision re- | +4 the rieht of the President to cancel or 
have been made. the producer or his pepe for storage | °f OF concerning the business policy of | citing that the prices therein contained | modify his approval of this code or any 

Minimum rates are subject to the fol- | elsewhere than in cars and reall 8¢ | % competitor, his products, or selling price | * nall be subject to modification from | conditions imposed by him upon his ap- 
lowing adjustnents B. The effecting per sav’: or his financial, business or personal | Ue to time by order of the National | proval thereof. 

‘A) In those districts south of the , ae Te ting of adjustments of standing. Recovery Administration. Standard forms Such of the provisions of this code as 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi) ©!#™S With purchasers of coal in such ss ; of sales contracts shall be used in each are not required to be included therein 
River, and in the Morgantown and Fair-| ™@"ner as to grant secret allowances, K. The unauthorized use, either in | district. by the National Recovery Act, may, with 
mont districts of West Virginia, the min- | Secret rebates or secret concessions Written or oral forms, of trade marks, , the approval of the President, be modi- 

im day rates may specify a differ-| ©. The prepayment of freight charges : ade names or slogans, already adopted IX. fied or eliminated as changes in circum- 
ential below the basic rates of not to| With the intent or with e effect of | 2Y ® Competitor. Obligation to Furnish Information | stances or experience may indicate. It is 
exceed 5 per cent granting discriminatory credit allowance L. Inducing or attempting to induce, With a view to keeping the President | COntemplated that from time to time 
: B) it is recognized that in the States D. In the event of change in prices of | by any means or device whatsoever, the informed as to the observance or an supplementary provisions to this code or 
of Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas spe- Coal, the giving in any form of adjust- | breach of contract between a competitor | observance of this Code of Fair Competi- additional codes will be submitted for the 
cial conditions exist and authority is meats, allowances, discounts, credits or and his clustomer during the terms of | tion. and as to whether the bituminous approval of the President to prevent un- 

ven for joint agreement between the refunds to purchasers or sellers of coal | such contract. coal industry is takine appropriate steps fair competition in price and other unfair 
epre >t the yr > rl «¢ for vy +} . a . . 7 . . truecti . t ractice 
tl enamine poh os cain a aaa pA —— ? = ’ th effect of M. The practice of transporting coal by | to effectuate the declared policy of the yo eo nce aly pe cont they = 
differentials. suc h = m anna “ hp P . ° quoted in | unregulated trucking for distribution over | National Industrial Recovery Act, each cies of Title I of the Bsr ne Sadesietal 

(C) Existing higher differentials es- | crimination . create price dis- wide a and to many marketing cen- | employer in the bituminous coal indus- Recovery Act consistent with the provi- 
tablished in Colorado. Utah. Wvoming E. The predating or the postdatine ef -_ has developed abuses and evils of try will furnish duly certified reports to | cions hereof 
Montana and Washington during past | any invoice or contract red ~ “- Bs su —— peenene. These abuses | the President, or to such other agenc} This code is not designed to promote 
years by reason of higher living costs | or sale or coal oncapt Zs t I r na make impossible the establishment and | as he may designate, in such substance monopolies and shall not be availed of 
shall watt didehed ge Bo Bone: - Mirage to a y= reggae of fair rail rates for local | and form as may from time to time be | for that purpose. 

: 7s sale entered into on the en ont meal aes aes ae dee ro erate Se wa = The provisions of this code shall not 

. . eae F. Shipments in carload lots for re- rocess f the i stry . : oe 6 . oe See ae rl be so interpreted or administered as to 

Standards as to Other Conditions sale to any one not eouin d acil. | wholesrie ang ee ty af relating to | bers to or obtained from their contracts, | eliminate or oppress small enterprises or 
of Employment ities for’ storing Po pee with facil- wholesale and retail distribution. It is | books or records, shall not be divulged to discriminate against them. 

, Storing, Weighing and delivering | recognized that this condition requires | to any other member, nor to any other The effective date of this code shall 


be the fifth day after the approval thereof 
by the President 


} person, except as it may be necessary to 
' divulge such information to enforce the 


the establishment 
therefore, recom- 


coal in communities in which there are | competent 
ample retail facilities. of 


study and 


(A) It is recognized 
regulations. It is, 


hall have right to org: 
bargain collectively through 
tives of their own choosing 
be tree from the Interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers of labor, o1 
heir agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization 
or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; (2) that no 
employe and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of em- 


1) that employes 
nize and 
representa- 
and shall 


the 
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ployment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing | T TA K F S 
or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing; and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum ratés of pay and 
other conditions of employment, ap- 


proved or prescribed by the President 
(‘B) Except as hereinfater provided 
ul coal mined on a tonnage basis shall 
be weighed and paid for on the basis of 
2.000-pound ton. The miners shall have 
the right to a } their 


HEAL 





check-weighman, of 


own choosing, to inspect the weighing 
of coal; provided, that where mines are 
not now equipped to weigh coal a rea- 
sonable time may be allowed to so equip 

ch mine and provided, that, in any 


account 


FENCER! 


‘ase where on of physical con- 
ditions and mutual agreement wages are 


kased on measure or other method than 


on actual weights, the miners shall 
have the right to check the accuracy 
and fairness of such method, by a rep- 


resentative of thier 
C) Wages shall be 
in lawful money or par check at the 
option of the operator Deductions 
may be made from the pay of employes 
or rentals, house powder, mine 
accounts, dues to the 
bor organizations of employes and for 
mate items; but no dedu 
Shall in effect lower 


own choosing 
paid semimonthl] 


coal 


Supplies, store 





other legi 


tion or discount 


the actual rates of pay provided by thi: 
coae 

D) Employes other than maintenance 
ol upervisory men or those necessary 
to protect the property, shall not be re- 


quired as a condition of employment to 
live in homes rented from the employe: 

(E) No employe ll be required as a 
condition of employment to trade at the 
the employer 

‘(F) District agreements shall be made 
not inconsistent herewith, dealing witht 
local or district conditions to secure con- 
tinuity of work, fix fair compensation 


@ ABOVE—THERE IS NOTHING LIKE FENCING for bringing out 
the condition of a man’s nerves. The quick reflexes and perfect codrdina- 
tion of healthy nerves helped George Santelli, former Olympic fencer, 
win the Open Saber Championship of the United States. 





tore of 


@ LEFT— GEORGE SANTELLI, who says: “I can enjoy as many Camels 





for yardage and deadwork. promote care 
in the preparation of coals for the mar- thesia ens a 
ket, provide the machinery for settling 
disputes, and safeguard the respective 
interests of employer and employe 

(G) No person under 16 years of age 
shall be employed inside a mine 

H) The term “employe” as used in 
this code shall not include a member | 5 
of the executive, supervising and con- | 
fidential force of the operators 

vis 


Minimum Coal Prices 
Sound economic principles require the 





sale of coal at such price or prices as 

will realize to the producer the fair 

average cost of production and sale, plus IT IS MORE FUN 10 KNOW 
— 


a reasonable margin of profit 
Cost shall be computed in accordance 


—that Camels are made from 






STEADY SMOKERS 


















with standard accounting practice and 

the rules and regulations promulgated finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 

by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 

the distribution of Federal income taxes tobaccos than — other — 
Fair and reasonable minimum prices i 

may be fixed from time to time by the aad owes amp vain min 

spective districts on the several grade more pleasure to more people 
zes_ and classifications of coal pro- 

duced; such prices shall be base ) j i than — other cigarette — 

the fair average cost of ieodietiies ten “A man can’t fence his best unless his nerves ad . 

sale and the competition of substitute are healthy,’’ says George Santelli. ‘‘Fencing aca 

fuels and other forms of energy and can »factest s i 7ou’ 

upon other competitive market factor is one of the fastest — there alte wae 

Failure to maintain such prices, as wiil to keep your reflexes and nerves in perfect con- A 


dition. As acoach, I have fencing appointments 
from seven-thirty in the morning until ten or 
eleven at night. I can enjoy as many Camels 
as I want and still know that my nerves are 
ready and fit when fast action is needed.”’ 


; MATCHLESS 
Executive Order I pholds BLEND 
State Oil Restrictions 


[Continued from Page 11.] 






















ment in those fields where sliding scale 

royalty S are enforced. Short vol- * i % 

ume measure _ in those fields has Camels, with their costlier tobaccos, give @ iaiaaaaaacatteaahanarenanecenninsinnennine = 

deprived the overnment of royalties cane tins . 

based upon the upper brackets of pn pleasure that never fades. Steady smokers find @ WHEN THE THRILL of a brilliant saber bout 

duction.” them always mild...cool... pleasing. They do brings the crowd to its feet, and you know that you 
The new order was opposed by the not fray the nerves or leave a “cigaretty”’ ame Gaatek, anne up « Camel and learn for 

yourself how true it is that Camels are the cigarette 


Humble Oil and Refining Company, th . 
Midcontinental Oil and Gas Association aftertaste. Start smoking Camels today — for 


: ; : ; for steady smoking. 
the new enjoyment you will find in a milder ;, 


and other operators in the midconti- 
nent fields. ; . c 
igarette—for the sake of y e 
The order was first issued upon the - - f : yee Taare 
ion of the Geological Sur- 





contested 
1933 
the Geological Survey 
was affirmed by the former Secretary 
of the Interior on March 3, and after a 

ig before Secretary Ickes on Ma 
reaffirmed 


3 


lirst 


and 





on Aug. 6, 19% 


vey 
before Secretary Wilbur on Feb. 1, 


The position of 





renear 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


3 has w been 








An order req g an adj 


temp 





volume to the rature of the oil 
has likewise been approved and reap- 
proved. | 







fen 
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-PETROLEUM CODE: CONTROL OF OUTPUT BY ALLOTMENT 
Average Work Week of 40 Hours 


And 40-47 Cents Minimum Wages 


Earnings of Unskilled 
$16 to $18.80 Weekly 


Labor to Range From 
Under Varying Scale 


In Each of Nine Divisions of Industry 


CODE for th 

[ istration, July B. the 
linimum wage scales rangin 
week, in addit alternative 
practices. Hearings will begin July 


l i 13, by 
n 


to 


he code follows 


hn order to elimial 


petroleum 
of 1 petrole 
tO eilmin 
increase emple 
nd adequate 


sing 


powel 


to 


avoia 


ig 1e pelroieu na 


Article 1.—Labor. 
ion 1. During the sion the 
] 1 a 

emplo To a 


ued the “share-the- 


Sec pe- 
ment 


tent it has pt 


VAXIMUM HOUR 


(Proposed | Executive Committee 
American Petroleum Institute to be 
5 f Article I.) 
he employes of the pe- 
executives and 
and pump- 
others on iso- 
an average ol 


u 


ot 
in- 


except 
» clerical forces 
r wells, and 

lated properties will work 
not more than 40 hours per week. Because 
of the exigencies of the oil industry it may 
ke necessary to work employes more than 
40 hours per week occasion, but the 
weekly work for individual for each 
six months calendar period shall not ex- 

ceed an average of 40 hours per week 
‘b) To establish geographic divisions fon 
the petroleum indust: the geographic 
livisions shown by the United States 
Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wage reports ‘October, 1929) 
have been adopted. The minimum hourly 
rates for adult male employes in each of 
these geographic divisions will be as fol- 

low 


€ 
on 
each 


as 


A; weekly 


ate (cents) per hour 
working 40 hours, B 
B 
$18.80 


A 
ie (8, Y.. HN. J... Pa.) 
Me., N. H., Vt., R.I 


h Central (Ohio, Ind 


18.80 


47 
i 47 18.80 
r Central (Minn., Iowa 
D.. S. D., Nebr... Kans 
Atlantic «De Md.. D, C 
W Va N s. C Ga 


16.80 
ol. 
Cc 

40 16.00 


Central (Ky Tenn 
40 16.00 


(Ark La., 


th ¢ entral 
’ 40 16.00 
Idaho. Wyo 
Ne Utah) 4 
Ww Oreg., Calif.) 3 18.80 
The rates for skilled labor bear a 
fui relation to the foregoing, giving due 
consideration to the experience and skill 
o! the employes affected and to the pre- 
vailing scale for similar work in the local- 
ity of employment, but no attempt 
shall be made to introduce any classifica- 
tion according to the nature of the work 
iivolved which might tend to set a maxi- 
nm as well minimum wage 
In orde! at the President 
United States be informed as 


Mon 


N.M riz 18.00 


5 
sh 7 
h 7 


the 


n 
1 asa 


the 
the 


of 
to 


id) 


ma 


sugee 


24 
+ 


e oil industry was submitted to the National Recovery Admin 
American 
g from 40 to 47 cents an hour for 


Petroleum Institute. It proposc 
a 40-hour 
for elimination of unfair trade 


stions 


policy and has maintained a rela- 
high schedule of wages Existing 
chedules should not be reduced, but 
employment and wages should be 
ised soon as business condit 


ely 


nere ions 


as 
nau 


Section 2. Employes in this rv shall 
\ d b 


» the right to organize argain 
tively through representatives of their 
wn choosing. and shall be from in 
rlerence, restraint, or coercion of 
ploy of labor, or their ager in 
designation of such representati\ 
if-organization in other 
ties for the purpose of collective 
ing or other mutual aid or protec 
mplove in this industry, ar i 
king employment therein, shall be 
quired as a condition employment to 
om any company union o1 ain 
from joining a labor organization of his 
own choosing. Employers of labor in this 
ndustry shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of 


al 


free 
em- 
te the 
in 


neerted 


ol 
or 
bar- 

ion 
» one 
of 
lo re 


Oo 


pay, and 
other conditions of employment approved 
or prescribed by the President 


S. MINIMUM PAY 


ebservance or nonobservance of this code 
ind as to whether the petroleum industry 
taking appropriate steps to effectuate 
declared policy of the Industrial Re- 
very Act, each person engaged in any 
phase of the petroleum industry will fur- 
nish duly certified reports every six months 
howing the actual hours worked by the 
sarious occupational groups of employes 
and the minimum weekly rates of wages 
in such form as may be hereafter pro- 
vided 


ne 


co 


Article 11.—Production: 

Section 1. The production of crude pe- 
ticleum in the United States in excess of 
the reasonable market demand injuriously 
affects interstate commerce, is contrary to 
the conservation policy of the United 
Siates, and contrary to the industrial re- 
covery policy as expressed in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act Therefore, the 
allowed production in the United States, 
p'us imports and withdrawals from stor- 


+ 

cumstances reasonably calculated in eco- 
yomic effect to bring prices below the nor- 
nal and average cost of production. 

c’ Every producer or seller of crude 
petroleum ill be required to report 
monthly under oath to the President the 
number and locations of his wells, quantity 
of petroleum produced from each well or 
property, quantity sold, how and by 
vhom transported, to whom sold, and the 
price received Any person storing oil 
shall make a sworn report to the Presi- 
dent each month to the amount of 
torage stocks of crude oil on hand and 
he accruals or withdrawals, and the dis- 
sition of such withdrawals. 

d) Agreements between competitors 
thin the industry for the purpose of ac- 
complishing the objectives of this code, 
or any of them, are hereby expressly per- 
mitted, but such agreements shall be sub- 
mitted to the President and may at any 
time be disapproved by him. Upon such 
disapproval they shall cease td be valid 

‘e) Where any oil pool is made up of 
leuses separately owned by different oper- 
ators, nothing in this code shall be inter- 
preted to authorize the compulsory opera- 
tion of such pool as a single unit under 
management and thereby force each 
eparate owner to contribute to the ex- 
pense of and share in the returns from 
such unit operation unless all of such op- 
evators owning all of such leases consent 
such unitization 
f) To effectuate the poiicy of the Na- 
Industrial Recovery Act, the coor- 
of Federal and State agencies is 
desirable; this code expresses not only 
the view of the industry as to what is a 
sound conservation program, but also a 


as 


po: 


one 


lo 


ional 
dination 


LIMITING RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


Article V.—Marketing: 

Rule 1. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
or wholesalers shall not hereafter sell, 
le.se, loan or otherwise furnish to con- 
sumers of petroleum products or to any- 
‘one engaged in the sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts at retail, or to consumers, any pumps, 
tanks, air compressors, greasing equip- 
ment or guns, lubsters or other equipment 
cr accessories (excepting only pump globes 
and the usual advertising signs) for the 
| storage, display, vending, qelivering or 
consumption of petroleum products, ex 
cept as otherwise provided in paragraph 
3 of this rule. 

If equipment of the kind, type or de- 
scription hereinbefore mentioned now in 
operation becomes damaged, destroyed or 
‘worn out, it will not be replaced by any 
refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler 

The equipment of the kind, type or de- 
scription hereinbefore mentioned, fur- 
nished, loaned or leased before June 15, 
1933, by any refiner, distributor, jobber 
jor wholesaier to or installed with any re- 
tailer or consumer is not to be sold, loaned, 
leased or furnished in any way to any 
dcaler or consumer except that such equip- 
nient may be loaned, leased or licensed to 
the retailer or consumer at such location 
|by any new supplier subsequently acquir- 
ing title thereto. If the retailer or con- 


sound program for recovery under thé 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and it 
is respectfully suggested that the Presi- 
dent request the enforcement officers 
of the Siates having statutes 
lating to the subject of conserva- 
tion to adopt their own the pro- 
gram which may be approved and promu!- 
gated by him in order that the complete 
power of both Federal and State govern- 
ments may be exerted in the premises 
When so adopted by the Stace enforce- 
ment agencies, it shall be deemed unfall 
competition to violate the rules, regula- 
tions and orders of such State officials 
issued pursuant to such program. 

‘g) The word “President” where used 
in the code shall be interpreted to mean 
either the President er any agent, em- 
ploye or agency to whom he may delegat¢ 
any of his functions or powers under tht 
terms of the National Industrial Recovers 
Act. 

Article I11].—Natural Gasoline: 

Section 1. The rules’ of this code so fa: 
as applicable shall apply to the production 
and marketing of natural gasoline. 

Article 1V.—Refining: 

Section 1. In the administration of 
code, refiners having inadequate supplies 
of crude petroleum shall be given fair and 
equitable consideration in allocations ol 
crude. 

Section 2. The output of petroleum prod- 
ucts by refiners may ‘be restricted when 
this may appear to be necessary for the 
yurpose of obtaining a proper balance in 
upply and demand or to carry out the 
purposes of this code and the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act 


re- 


as 


his 


service 


value 


sold at any time to the 
owner for the depreciated 
the time, as fixed in said Ap- 


jmay be 
station 
, thereof at 
pendix “A.” 
This rule does not apply to the sale of 
equipment by the manufacturer thereot 
{where such sale is not conditioned upon 
| the purchase or use of petroleum products 
Rule 2. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, or 
wholesalers shall not, construct, repalr, 
lease, loan or furnish driveways, buildings 
canopies, air compressors, grease or 
grease equipment, grease @g ail 
| towers light poles, flood lights, material 
for driveways, buildings, or canopies, 01 
any other equipment of any character 
v hatsoever in connection with service sta- 
ticns or the storage, display, or sale or 
consumption of petroleum products (ex- 
cepting only pump globes and the usual 
advertising signs) for or to anyone en- 
gaged in the sale or delivery of petroleum 
products to consumers or for or to con- 
sumers F 
Nothing contained in Rules 1 and 2 of 
this code shall prohibit a refiner, distribu- 
tor, jobber, or wholesaler from installing 
at or furnishing or equipping with any of 
the devices mentioned in Rules 1 and 2 any 
station or place where petroleum products 
are sold to consumers, which station or 
piace is owned in fee by such refiner. dis- 
| tributor, jobber, or wholesaler, or held by 


lifts 


age shall, as nearly as may be, equal the Sumer discontinues buying petroleum prod- such refiner, distributor, jobber, or whole- 


current domestic the 
demand for export. 


The amount of crude petroleum neces- 


consumption plus 


ucts from the refiner, distributor, jobber, 
wholesaler who has loaned or installed 
such equipment and commences or is 


or 


saler under a valid and binding lease, and 
at the time the lease was executed the 
leased premises were not improved with 


sary to meet such requirements shall be bout to commence buying petroleum prod- any pbuilding or other facility or equip- 


allocated between 
withdrawals from 


quitably 
duction, 


current pro- 
storage, and 


unports, and there shall be equitably al- !nstalled equipment shall be sold by the|ytor, jobber, or wholesaler under a valid | 


. distributor, job- 
leased or 


ucts from another refiner 
| ber or wholesaler such loaned, 


ment for the sale or storage of petroleum 
products, or held by such refiner, distrib- 


lotted a maximum production to the vari- efiner, distributor, jobber or wholesaler! and binding lease for a period of at least 


ous producers, areas, properties, and wells 
located thereon, all as determined or ap- 
proved by the President 


who has made the loan, to such 
other refiner, distributor, jobber, or 
wholesaler on the request of such other 


five years, which lease provides for a sub- 
stantial rental not determined by the vol- 
ume of petroleum products sold at the 


Production of crude petroleum in excess refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler; p-emises and which does not contain any 


cf such maximum allotment is an unfair for the depreciated value thereof, fixed in! provision permitting 
method of competition within the meaning the schedule hereto attached marked Ap- to cancel or 


o: the National Industrial Recovery Act 
Any person who receives crude petroleum 
produced in violation of this code, or the 
products of such petroleum for the pur- 
pose of transportation, storage, refining, 
or purchase, shall be guilty of unfair com- 
petition. 


pendix “A.” 


Underground equipment now installed 


| CLAUSE AGAINST 


Rule 3. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, or 
wholesalers shall not make any repairs to 


ither party thereto 
terminate it or the term 
thereby granted before the expiration of 
five years from the beginning of such term. 


LEASE TAKING 
LEASE BREAKING 
tion, handling, or sale of naphtha, gaso- 
line, motor fuel, or lubricating oil, bears 


Such allotments of production shall be|@ny equipment of any kind owned by re-|the name, trade mark, or trade name of 
made with due regard to the conservation tailers or consumers; and shall not make: any person, firm, association, or corpora- 
of oil and gas and reservoir energy in oil any repairs to any equipment now loaned! tion engaged in the manufacture or sale 
fields. Allotments of production shall also|or leased to or installed with retailers of any such commodity, no other person, 
be such as will, to the fullest practicable or consumers which necessitate the re- firm, association. or corporation shall de- 


extent, preserve wells of small production 


CONSERVING NEW AND OLD WELLS 


Section 2. Drilling: Wild-catting should 
not be prohibited because the future main- 
tenance the petroleum supply depends 

discoveries of new pools; but 
w discovery is made there should 
drilling in that pool area 
the development thereoi 
ipproved by the President. 
production of crude 
within such rea- 
to injuriously af- 
inter foreign commerce, no 
shall be permitted to commence 
the drilling of a well for petroleum within 
the United States without first obtaining 
4 permit for such drilling from the Presi- 
cent. Such permits shall be issued sub- 
, uch conditions and restrictions as 
the President may approve 

Section 5. Price: ‘a) It is estimated that 
there are approximately 300,000 wells in 
the United States known as stripper wells, 
preducin n aggregate of approximately 
506,000 per day, and representing 
an est i reserve of several billion bar- 
um. These wells are all on 
the pump. Production from them at pres- 
cent prices represents a los 

If abandonment of these wells is forced, 
the of which they represent 
] owners and to the 
an people. Conservation of the na- 
supply 1 s the preservation of 
nd they can only be pre- 
served by a price which permits their pro- 
cuction without 

‘b) The sale of crude petroleum below 

t production 1s contrary 

of conservation expressed in 

Industrial Recovery Act, is 

waste, tend create mo- 

nopol) n mat instances unfair 
method of competition and injuriously af- 
fects inter ce. To avoid these 
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section Import 


ot 
ou fluture 
when a ne 
be no further 
until a plan for 
shall have been 
In that 
petroleum may be 


amount as 
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not 
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sonable 
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reserve onl 


lost oO the 


tional 
these Serv 


loss 


actuf cost of 


to 
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comme 


tate 


The importation of 
crude petroleum and the prod:cts thereof 
i large quantities is hereby declared to be 
competition injuriously affecting 
commerce. Therefore th? Presi- 
requested to limit the imports of 
ide petroleum and the products thereof 
an amount not exceeding the avers 
ily imports into United States dur- 
he last six mont} 1932, such im- 
persons 


ing 
pol to be allocated t 
rm and the 
manner 


untal 


ARE 
the 


ol 


desiring por 
products thereof 
as the President may 

Section 6. Ot Provisio1 It she 
be lawful for producer 
Strict their productio 
cuantity to stated 
and when any such 
is made for 
wells having 


to in ich petroleum 
1 such equitable 
il aetermine 
he 
é pool to re- 
agreement, the 
the agreement, 
lrictive agreement 
those controlling 
im production 
max pool 
ap- 


be 
any 


pool by 
a rn 


of 
n 
production, an 1S 
proved by the Presid 4 

sonable notice and hearing as 

term Presiden 


ned by the 


TING EXC 


evils the President is requested to estab- 
lish, from time to time, minimum prices 
for crude petroleum in the various petro- 
leum producing areas of the United States 
and in order to protect consumers may 
also fix maximum prices therefor . 

‘ec) Every purchaser of crude petroleum 
shall be required currently to post publicly 
the price offered, and to report monthly 
under oath to the President each purchase 
made, indicating quantity purchased, how 
and by whom transported, from whom 
purchased, and the price paid. 

‘d) To pay a secret price, 
other than the one posted by 
chaser, shall be deemed unfair competi- 
tion and a violation of this code if the 
transaction occurs in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or affects such commerce by 
coming in competition with other crude 
petroleum or a product thereof, which is 
sold or moved in interstate or foreign 
commerce 

Section 4. Petroleum in Storage: There 
exists at the present time petroleum in 
storage in the United States in excess of 
the reasonable requirements therefor. Ex- 
cessive withdrawals from such storage will 
tend to reduce prices below cost of pro- 
Cuction, Will create waste. and will injuri- 
cusly affect interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Therefore withdrawals from stor- 
age may be limited by the President under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him 
Withdrawals from storage shall be equita- 


or a price 


the pur- 


hiy allocated amongst the various persons 


holding such storage Withdrawals of 
crude petroleum in excess of current sup- 
ply shall not exceed in the aggregate an 
average Of 100.000 barrels per day. Suit- 
able regulations shall also be made for 
limiting withdrawals from storage of pe- 
troleum other than crude for purposes of 
refining 


/ESSIVE IMPORTS 


deemed unfair competition if any person, 
whether a party to the agreement or not, 
hall then and there produce crude pe- 
troleum in excess of the rate of produc- 
tion allotted to such person therein; and 
if such crude petroleum so produced in 
excess of restriction or any product thereof 
m whole or in part, is sold or moved in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or is sold 
cr moved in competition with other crude 
petroleum or product thereof which is 
old or moved in interstate or foreign com- 
such transaction shall be deemed 
t violation of this code 
b) It shall deemed a waste of nat- 
ural resources, unfair competition and a 
violation this code if any person en- 
gaged in the petroleum industry in any 
Siate shall produce crude petroleum or 
product thereof in excess of the al- 
re of such person of the demand 
up the in interstate or for- 
ree in intrastate commerce 
lanner and to such extent as to 
otherwise injuriously affect in- 
or loreign commerce, under cir- 


merce, 


be 


ol 


same 


or 


moval from the premises of the equipment 
in order to effect the repair. 

Refiners, distributors, jobbers 
Salers may make any ordinary repairs to 
any equipment now loaned or leased or 
otnerwise furnished to retailers or con- 
sumers, provided such repairs can be made 
Vithout the removal of such equipment 
from the premises. 

Rule 4. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, or 
Wholesalers shall not do any painting, nor 
furnish any paint free, or sell any paint 

or to retailers or for or to consumers, 
except pumps through which the products 
oi the refiner, distributor, jobber, or whole- 
saler are sold and except usual advertis- 
ing signs. Any new supplier shall assume 
the obligation of painting out colors iden- 
tifving previous suppliers of the retailers 
vr of anyone selling petroleum products to 
consumers or consumers with some color 
other than that customarily used to iden- 
tify places through which the products of 
the refiner, distributor, jobber, or whole- 
saler doing the painting are soid or dis- 
pensed. 

Before any refiner, distributor, jobber, or 
wholesaler paints over any sign or color 
of another refiner, distributor, jobber, or 
wholesaler it shall communicate with the 
refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler 
Whose signs or colors are involved inquir- 
ing whether such refiner, distributor, job- 
ber, or wholesaler has any writtén con- 
tract which would be violated by the pro- 
posed painting. 

Any refiner, distributor, jobber or 
Wholesaler to whom such inquiry is pre- 
sented shall reespond thereto within 10 
deys from date of notice, giving the in- 
formation requested and if the proposed 
painting would violate any contract which ; 
it holds shall offer to submit the contract 
or inspection at its office. If the pro- 
posed painting would violate the contract 
submitted, the painting shall not be 
aone 

Refiners, distributors, jobbers, or whole- 
salers may sell paint direct to any other 
refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler. 
Rule 5. No refiner, distributor, jobber, 
wholesaler or other person engaged in 
the sale of petroleum products shall know- 
ingly induce, attempt to induce, or assist 


so 


oO 


& party to break a then existing written | 
contract for the sale of petroleum products | 


cr a then existing lease of the premises 
used for the sale of petroleum products 
between that party and another 

No refiner, distributor, jobber, whole- 
sealer, or other person engaged in the sale 
saler, retailer, or other person engaged in 
the sale of petroleum products shall sell 
or deliver any naphtha, gasoline, moto 
fuel, automotive hubricating oil, grease, 
kerosene, or heating oil to anyone know- 
ing that such sale or delivery will vio- 
late or prevent the performance of a 
then existing written contract between the 
person to whom the sale or delivery 
made and another. 

No contracts in violation 
are protected under this rule 
| Rule 6. When any pump, tank, or other 
,@evice for the storage, display, consump- 


1s 


of this code 


or whole- | Or 


liver into or deliver for sale from such 
pump, tank, or other device, or any tank 
other container connected therewith, 
any naphtha, gasoline. motor fuel. or lu- 
bricating oil, other than that manufac- 
tured, sold, or distributed by the person, 
firm, association or corporation whose 
name, trade mark, or trade name is so af- 
fixed, and no person, firm, association, or 
corporation shall in any way knowingly be 
a party to the substitution of one grade or 
brand of naphtha, gasoline, motor fuel, 
or lubricating oil, for another. 

Rule 7. Lotteries, prizes, wheels of for- 
tune, or other games of chance shall not 
be used in connection with the sale of 
petroleum products. 

~~ + + 
(Note: It has not been possible 
for those engaged in the marketing of 
petroleum products to agree to the provi- 
sions of Rule 8. The two conflicting views 
are set forth in respective columns 
low:) 

Proposed Rule: It is hereby declared 
as unfair trade practice for any refiner, 
distributor, wholesaler, or jobber to con- 
tract or in any way, orally or in writ- 
ing, directly or indirectly, whether by 
lease and agency, lease and license, or 
any other manner enter into any agree- 
ment with any dealer, service station 
operator, or vendor of petroleum prod- 
ucts, which agreement provides for or 
purports to provide for the exclusive 
sale or distribution of the products of 
said refiner, distributor, wholesaler, or 
jobber. 

Provided this provision shall not apply 

‘a’ where the dealer, service station 
operator or vendor of petroleum prod- 
ucts occupies a station or place of busi- 
ness which is owned in fee by such re- 
finer, distributor. wholesaler, or jobber, 

‘b) or where held by such refiner, dis- 
tributor, wholesaler, or jobber under a 
valid and binding lease, and where the 
premises at the time the lease was exe- 
cuted were not improved with any build- 
ing or other facilities or equipment for 
the sale or storage of petroleum prod- 
uces, or . 

‘c) held by such refiner, distributor, 
wholesaler, or jobber under a valid and 
binding lease for a period of at least 
five years where the lease provides for 

substantial rental not determined by 
the volume of petroleum products sold 
at the premises and where® the lease 
does not contain any provision permit- 
ting either party thereto to cancel or 

(erminate it or the term thereby grant- 
ea before the expiration of five years 

from the beginning of such term 

Nothing in this rule shall be construed 
as preventing any refiner, distributor, 
Wholesaler, or jobber from making a 
bona fide lease as above set forth and 
subleasing said site and improvement 
to anyone at the same rent paid by the 
sublessor plus a fair return of the in- 
vestment put thereon by the sublessor 
and provided further that the compen- 
sation allowed the sublessee and or op- 


Rule 8. 


be- 


compensa- 
allowed 
un- 


shall not exceed the 
tion, if on a gallonage basis, 
ecenerally to retailers not operating 
der contractual obligations 

All such leases and subleases shall be 
recorded before becoming valid 

All existing contracts Sales agree- 
ments which constitute unfair trade 
practices as herein defined should be ter- 
minated as promptly as practicable in 
keeping with the spirit of the rule 

Proposed Ruie: Refiners, distributors 
jobbers; or wholesalers may acquire for 
apy period by lease, sublease, or by as- 
signments thereof service or filling sta- 
tions, or sites for same, and any service 
or filling station or site therefor so ac- 
quired may be leased, subleased, or 
censed by such refiner, distributor, 
ber, or wholesaler to the owner or lessor 
thereof, or to any other person to be 
operated as a filling station for the dis- 
tribution of the products manufac- 
tured or sold by such refiner, distributor, 
jobber, or wholesaler, or such refiner, 
distributor, jobber, or wholesaler may 
«mploy the owner or lessor thereof or 
any other person as the agent of such 
refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesalet 
for the sale of petroleum products 
thereat, Nothing herein contained shall 
require anyone acquiring such 
iblease or assignment of lease to record 
or file it in any public record. Nothing 
herein contained shall modify or limit 
the provisions or effect of Rule 2 hereot 
permit the installation at any place 
as herein provided, of any equip- 
prohibited by Rules 1 or 2 

~ + + 


erator 


or 


job- 


} 
1Case 


or 
ased 
ment 


Rule 9. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers and others engaged 
in the sale of petroleum products shall not 
sell any such refined petroleum products 
below cost of manufacturing or importa- 
tion into the State where offered for sale, 
plus reasonable expenses in the ol 
marketing as observed under prudent man- 
fixed taxes and inspection fee 
by the Federal or State government, or 
any political subdivision thereof, and a 
rcasonable profit to cover wages for man- 
avement 
Rule 10. Refiners, 
r wholesalers shall not loan noney 
tailers or others engaged in the ot 
petroleum products, nor to consumers, for 
uny purpose whatsoever, and shall not ex- 
tend any credit to any retailer or to any- 
cne engaged in selling petroleum products 
lo consumers except for merchandise sold 
tor resale. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
cr wholesalers shall not pay for or reim- 
burse to any retailer or consumer, either 
directly or indirectly, any property tax 
piivilege tax, license fee or tax, inspection 
fee or tax, chain store tax, or any othe: 
charge, tax, or impost levied or 
by any taxing authority upon any retailer 
or consumer in connection with the oper- 
ation of any place or facility for the sale 
of petroleum products, nor advance mone}s 
for the same 

Rule 11. Refiners, 
or wholesalers shall not lend, lease, or 
ctherwise furnish any equipment of any 
character whatsoever except trade-marked 
pump globes and other usual advertising 
devices to anyone purchasing or receiv- 
ing petroleum products by tank car, tank 
barge, truck, train or pipe line or to any- 
one selling petroleum products for resale 
or consumption 

Rule 12. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
o: wholesalers shall not pay rentals o1 
otherwise pay for the privilege of display- 
ing advertising on premises where naph- 
tha, gasoline, motor fuel, lubricating oil, 
kerosene, or heating oil are sold 

Rule 13. Refiners, distributors, 
or wholesalers may own service or filling 
stations or sites for same and may fully 
«quip such stations of sites and may lease 
operate, or license such stations or grant 
}a license to anyone to operate such sta- 
‘tions for the distribution of petroleum 
products manufactured or sold by such re- 
finer, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler, or 
such refiner, distributor, jobber, or whole- 
saler may employ anyone as agent of such 
refiner, distributor, jobber, or wholesaler 
for the sale of petroleum products thereat 

Rule 14. Gasoline shall not be sold o1 
detivered from tank wagon or trucks to 
motor vehicles except in emergency cases 

Rule 15. Refiners, distributors, jobbers 
wholesalers, retailers, and others engaged 
in the sale of petroleum products shall not 
give away oil, premiums, trading stamps. 
free goods, or other things of value, or 
grant any special inducement in connec- 
tion with the sale of petroleum products 

Rule 16. All refiners, distributors, job- 
hers, and wholesalers shall conspicuously 
post at each point from which they make 
deliveries, and at places there readily ac- 
cessible during business hours to the pub- 
lic. all prices for which naphtha, gasoline 
motor fuel, lubricating oil, grease, kero- 
sene, and heating oils are sold 

With the exception of sales made 
rectly by refiners, all such prices shall re- 
main in effect for at least twenty-four (24) 
hours after they become effective Re- 
finers must post for twenty-four (24) hours 
the prices for all sales made the previous 
cay. The posting shall include the fol- 
lowing: The prices for all classes, types 
methods and quantities of deliveries, ex- 
cept those under previously executed con- 
tracts, being made from the place where 
the price is posted, a schedule of all dis- 
counts offered and the terms thereof and 
a statement of all terms as to freight 
rates and deliveries. If different prices 
are offered to different classes of buyers, 
such prices shall be separately posted. The 
pested prices shall include, among others 
the prices for spot sales When prices 
ere posted for deliveries in tank wagons 
or tank trucks, the posting shall describe 
the area to which the prices apply. All 
sales shall be made at the posted prices 
applicable thereto and no departure shall 
be made from the prices, schedule, or dis- 
counts or from the terms posted applicable 
to any such sale 

All retailers, and others who sell to con- 
sumers, shall conspicuously post at the 
place from which delivery is made. and at 
places there readily accessible during busi- 

ness hours to the public, one price at which 
each brand. grade, or quality of naphtha, 
gasoline, motor fuel. lubricating oil. grease. 
kerosene, and heati oil are sold 
retailers, and others who sell to consum 
unless prevented therefrom by applicable 
lew, shall separately post in the same man- 
ner all tax they are required to pay or 
collect because of the sale of naphtha 
gasoline, motor fuel, lubricating oil 
kerosene heating oil. All prices posted 
shall remain in effect ‘at least twenty- 
four (24) hours after they are posted 

All shall be made at 
price applicable to the brand 
quality of the commodity sold. 

Coupon books or other scrip of any na- 
ture, if used, shall be sold and redeemed 

their face value without any discount 

No one shall make any deviation from 
his posted price by means of rebates. al- 
lewances, concessions, benefits. scrip books 
quantity discounts, discounts to buyers of 
3 class or by any plan, device, or scheme 
whereby any buyer obtains any naphtha 
gasoline, motor fuel, lubricating oil, gre 
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Elimination of Untair Practices 
In Production and Distribution 


Provision Made for Cor 


Where Oil Is Newly 


iservation of Pool Area 
Found and Regula- 


tion of Excess Imports 


kerosene, or heating oil at a net cost 
lower than the applicable posted price 

The provisions of all previously executed 
hen existing contracts regarding price 
|} will be available for inspection upon the 
direct request of any competitor 

On a change in the posted price no ad- 
allowances, credits, or refunds 
to any buyer on deliveries 


justments 
snall be given 
elready made 

Abnormal deliveries 
price advance and 
for subsequent delive: 
before advances are 

Rule 17. No one 
~ naphtha, gasoline 


in anticipation of 
eptances of orders 
ies at prices effective 
prohibited 


ac 


shall make any delivery 
motor fuel, kerosene 

nge oil heating oil at any refinery 

rminal or bulk plant to a reseller, into 
any wagon, truck, tank wagon or tank 

ick owned or operated by for such 
reseller. The term “reseller herein 

ed, shall be construed to any 
agent selling such commodities on a com- 
mission basis Deliveries may be made 
in exhange for similar commodities re- 
ceived or to be received by the person 
making the deliveries from the person to 
or for whom the delivery made 
Nothing in this rule contained shall ap- 

to deliveries made to bona fide jobbers 
either in their own vehicles or for then 


UNIFORM BASI 


Rule 20. The schedule of credit attached 
hereto is nereby adopted by the petroleum 
inaustr) uniform basis of credit to 
be applicable to all deliveries made after 
the effective date of this code. T 2 
ing of a longer term of credit or a larger 
rate of discount by any refiner, distribu- 
tor, jobber, wholesaler, or retailer than 
that allowed by this schedule shall consti- 
an unfair method of competition, 

15, 1933, 
of this 
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or 
as 
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as a 


rant- 


tute 
Contracts 
are excepted 
rule 
Rule 21. The 
in any manner, 
or implication which mig} 
construed to lead to a fs 
conclusion in regard to the 
or service of the advertiser 
te the goods, prices, or service a 
petitor. or which claim a } 
or continuing practice of generally under- 
is an unfair and un- 
and is prohibited 
Rule Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
wholesalers. or retailers shall not render 
any burner service in connection with the 
vale of heating oils and fuel oils, nor shall 
refiner, distributor, jobber, whole- 
or retatler grant a commission of 
kind to any person other than a 
employe of such refiner, dis- 
jobber, wholesaler, or retailer 
with such sales. This rule 
construed to prohibit ad- 


to June 
provisions 


made 
from 


prior 
the 


broadcasting or publishing. 
of a claim, representation 
t be reasonably 
or incorrect 
oods, prices, 
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to icy 
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or 
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¢lling competitors 
economic practice 
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any 
saler 
any 
regular 
stributor 
in connection 
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visory service 


Refiners, whole- 


distributors, jobbers, 
salers, or retailers shall not sell to con- 
sumers of heating oils and fuel oils 
delivery by tank wagon or tank truck on 
a contractual basis for a period exceeding 
twelve months 

Rule 23. In all sales of petroleum prod- 
ucts for refiners, distributors, job- 
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25. The unauthorized use by any 
firm, or corporation of the trade 
mark, trade slogan, insignia, or emblem 
of any trade association in the petroleum 
industry, or the assertion or claim, by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise, by any person 
firm. or corporation that he or it a 
member of any such association when in 
fact not a member thereof, shall be an 
unfair trade practice 

Rule 26. Inasmuch as there are firms 
and corporations in the petroleum industry | 
who severally or through firms and cor- 
porations owned or controlled, constitute 
and comprise a complete or integrated 
unit in such industry or produce and re- 
petroleum and market the products 
manufactured therefrom, it is therefore ; 
the declared policy of this industry that 
the business thereof shall be so conducted 
that the several branches of this industry, 
\1z: producing of petroleum, refining and 
1arketing of refined products may be car- 
ied on upon a profitable basis and that 
or more of said branches shall 
or receive excessive or dispropor- 


tor 


resale, 


Rule 


person 
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one 
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clusion of other branch of this in- 


dustry 
Rule 27 
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the National 


Evasion of taxes 
products gi\ 
tidue and unlawful advantage 
gitimate marketers and ts untair 
tition within the meaning of 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
Rule 28. What true of selling crude 
petroleum below the cost of production 1s 
also true of selling the refined products 
thereof below cost; and the President 
reguested, upon the recommendation 
the Emergency National Committee 
establish from time to time minimum and 
maximum prices for fuel and any 
other products of petroleum, the prices ol 
which the Committee decides should be 
ed for the different localities of the 
United States in relaiion to such base 


es to 


pe- 


is 


1S 
ot 


to 


motor 


account from refineries, terminals, or bulk 
peants 


Rule 
ting tc 


of this code re- 
refiners, distribue- 
with retailers 


18. The provision 
transactions 
jobbers, or wholesalers 
and others selling or consigning petro- 
leum products to consumers shall apply 
to all such accounts, all lease and agency 
accounts, all and license accounts 
and all accounts of any description under 
Which refiners, distributors, jobbers, or 
wholesalers sell their products or cause 
their products to be sold to consumers or 
Lo retailers, or to others selling petroleum 
preducts to consumers 

Rule 19. Refiners, distributors, jobbers, 
wholesalers and retaiters shall permit any 
culy authorized employe, agent, or repre- 
sentative of the Commission delegated un- 
the National Recovery Act to make 
inspection or examination of books, 
records, contracts, piants, or stocks of mer- 
chandi to determine if there has been 
any failure to comply with the provisions 
ci this code or any failure of the refiner, 
ajstributor, wholesaler, or retailer or by 
any other person. firm. or corporation to 
pay any tax required to be paid because 
f the receipt, sale, or use of any naphtha, 

soline motor fuel lubricating oil, 
greases, kerosene, range oil, heating oil, or 
any other petroleum product 


S FOR CREDIT 


ol 


ors 


lease 


der 
any 


contract, re- 
prices therein 


may 


or wholesalers 


bers, 
quire purchasers 
designated for such resale, and may fur- 
th require that if such products are 
tnereafter sold by such purchaser for re- 
sale that the original purchaser shall in- 
corporate a Similar provision in the con- 
t.act with its purchaser for resale 

Any purchaser 10 agrees to sell any 
refined petroleum products at the prices 
designated therefor by the refiner, dis- 
tributor, jobber, or wholesaler, from whom 
purchased, shall make all sales thereof at 
prices not less than those so designated. 

Rule 24 code shall not apply to 
contracts actually made prior to June 15, 
1933, until July 1, 1934, whereupon it shall 
apply to all such contracts as soon as any 
cancellation or termination thereof can 
be legally accomplished.. 

TI code shall apply to all contracts 
made after June 15, 1933, and shall apply 
to all renewals or extensions made after 
June 15, 1933, of contracts made prior to 
June 15, 1933 

The provisions of this code shall not ap- 
rly to transactions between subsidiary or 
affiliated companies. Companies shall be 
considered to be affiliated when one owns 
the majority of the outstanding capital 
stock of the other, and when the majority 
of the outstanding capital stock of each 
is held by the same individual corporation, 

association The parent companies or 
companies owning the majority of stock 
in other companies shall be responsible 
for the observance ,by such subsidiary or 
affiliated company of the provisions of the 
rules of this code 

The provisions of this code shall not 
apply in respect to sales made in the 
United States for export to foreign coun- 
and shall not apply to contracts 
termed by this code as unfair trade prac- 
tice 


TION OF PROFT' 
peints as the Committee may indicate, 
and the President is also requested, upon 
the recommendation of the Emergency 
National Committee. to establish such 
margins between delivered cargo or tank- 
prices on the one hand and 
wagon and consumer prices on the other 
hand may seem just and equitable 

Rule 29. A violation of’ any of the rules 
o° this code shall constitute an unfair 
method of competition 

In the event any rule of this code should 
be disapproved or held invalid. such ac- 
tion. shall in no way affect any other rule 
hereof 


Article VI: 

Section 1. Emergency National Com- 
mittee: There shall be an Emergency Na-= 
tional Committee of the petroleum indus- 
try to consist of 26 committeemen se- 
lected by the producing branch and 28 
by the refining and marketing branch of 
the industry, selections to be made so 
that every section of the United States 
will be fairly represented 

Of this committee there shall be 
man, selected by a majority vote 
committer He may or may not 
the 54 committeemen above provided 
for If he not one of them the result 
will be a Committee of 55 including the 
chairman 


o sell 


This 


us 


tries; 


car tank- 


as 


a chair- 
of the 
be one 
of 


1S 


Section 2 
mittee: The 
mittee shall 
an Emergency 


Executive Com- 
Emergency National Com- 
select from its membership 
Executive Committee com- 
posed of the Chairman of the Emergency 
National Committee, who shall be also 
the Chairman of the Emergency Execu- 
tive Committee, and eight others. The 
Emergency Executive Committee thus 
constituted shall have all authority 
and power of the Emergency National 
Committee when the Emergency National 
Committee is not in session 


Emergency 


the 


DUTIES OF EMERGENCY GROUP 


and Duties of Com- 
Emerge National 
general planning 


Powers 
The 


be 


Secuon 


3 


mittees a) ney 


Committee shall the 
the indus- 


regulation 


may deem 


and coordinating foi 
try It shall and 
and gather such stalistics as it 
necessary, and upon compla‘nt int 
ested parties or upon its own initiative 
may make inquiry and investigation in‘'o 
the operation of this code, and shall aid 
the President and his delegates in the 
administration of this code and the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 
‘b) The committee shall make 
publisn, from time to time. such 
casts these subjects and especiall 
oi future demand. including exports. as, 
to it may seem advisable. It may } 
upon and require producers, refiners, mar- 
transporters and all others en- 
aged in the petroleum inaustry for in- 
formation and reports, to enable it not 
only to make the findings required 5) 
code. but when the rictions herein 
ovided are in force. to know nt 
to which such icticns are operative 
and who are violating the rules and regu- 
lations, and failure of any person to com- 
ply with the committee's for data 


agency 


rules 


nlake 


of er- 


una 
fore- 


on 
ca 


Keters, 


s 
the exte 


rest 


request 


oh 


prescribed 
of this code 
utilize to the 

facilities of 


in the form 
a violati*n 
nittee shail 
possible the 
and all existing trade associations. 
national re nal or local in the 
petroleum industry in such manner as may 
seem most useful to the work of the coni- 
mittee. It may form or cause to be formed 
advisory committees and committees to 
cooperate in the administration of this 
code. the National Industrial Recoverv Act, 
and the rules and regulations thereund 

4. The Chairman: The 
the Committees shall have and 
such authority may be dele- 
gated to him by the Committees. All com- 
munications and conferences of the pe- 
troleum y with the President or 
with his agents concerning the approval 
or amendment of this code or any of its 
provisions any matters relative thereto 
Ss be through the Commit 

Secti 5. Vacancie All vacancies 
E rgency National Comn 
the Emergency Executive Com 
be filled by the Emergency N: 
mittee. Members of Committee 


15, 


and infor 
shall const 

c) The cor 
extent 


fullest se 


any 
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man 
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TRADE CODES 


Expansion in Work wal Pay Rolls 


Under Lumber Compact Are Forecast 


Hours and Minimum Wages in Some Regions 
Are Declared to Be Unacceptable by 
Recovery Administ ‘ator 


he hours of work and the minimum wages in some regions as proposed 
in the code submitted by the lumber and timber products industries are 
“wholly unacceptable,” Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, said when the code was filed July 11. It was stated on 
behalf of the industry’s Emergency National Committee, however, that there 
is expected to be a substantial increase in the number of employes, which 
now is far below the normal of 750,000 men. It was stated also that the 
proposed code would increase pay rolls by more than $10,000,000 during 
August, on the basis of anticipated production during that month. Hearings 
will begin July 20. + 
The proposed code follows: 
Art. I—It is the declared purpose 


and subdivisions of the industries and 
of shall appoint appropriate agencies for the 


the lumber and timber products indus- administration of this Code in each Di- 
tries and of the adherents to this Code, vision or Sub-Division; the Committee 
to reduce and relieve unemployment in! may delegate to said agencies all neces- 


said industries; to improve the standards sary power and authority for the admin- 


of labor therein: to maintain a reason- istration of this Code within the Di- 
able balance between the production and visions and Subdivisions, including the 
the consumption of lumber and timber adoption of divisional and_ subdivisional 
products; to restore the prices thereof to code provisions not inconsistent with this 
levels which will avoid the further de- Code; but shall reserve and retain the 
pletion and destruction of capital assets; | power and duty to enforce the provisions 
and to conserve forest resources and en- of this Code. 


courage the sustained production thereof 

Art II—(a) “Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts” as used herein is defined to include 
(1) logs, poles and piling; (2) sawn lum- 
ber: (3) planing mill products except as 
in (5); (4) shingles: (5) woodwork (nill- 
work) including products of planing 
mills operated in conjunction with retail 
lumber yards; (6) flooring; (7) veneers; 
(8) plywood; (9) dimension; (10) lath; 
(11) and in respect of any Division such 
additional timber products as it may 
enumerate in Schedule C. 

ib) “Person” as used herein 
any individual, firm, partnership, 
poratuion. . 

(c) “Divisions” as used herein refers 
to the several parts of the lumber and 
timber products industries which are (or 
be) established and are (or may be) 


Code Reports and Fees 

Art. IV—In order that the President 
may be informed of the extent of ob- 
servance of the provisions of this Code 
and of the extent to which the declared 
policy of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act as stated herein is being effectu- 
ated in the lumber and timber products 
industries, persons subject to the juris- 
diction of this Code shall at its request 
make periodically to the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee such reports on wages, 
hours of labor, conditions of employment, 
number of employes, production, ship- 
ments, sales, stocks, prices and other data 
pertinent to the purposes of this Code 
as may be required, shall permit inspec- 
tion of pertinent records by authorized 
agents, and shall pay as a Code fee his 


includes 
or cor- 


may 
defined in the “divisional supplemental proportionate share of the amounts nec- 
codes” attached to and made a part of essary to pay the cost of assembling 


analysis and publication of such reports 
and data, and of the maintenance of the 
said Committee and its authorized agents 
and activities in assisting the National 
Recovery Administration in effectuating 
in the lumber and timber products in- 
dustries the purposes and requirements of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act as 
stated herein. 
Labor Provisions 
(a) Employees of persons sub- 
urisdiction of this Code shall 
right to organize and bargain 
through representatives of 
choosing, and shall be free 
interference, restraint, or coer- 
employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

(b) No employee of persons subject to 
the jurisdiction of this Code, and no one 
seeking employment from such persons, 
shall be required as a condition of em- 
ployment to join any company union or 
to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own 


this code as provided in Art. XIV hereof. 
The Divisions hereby established are as 
follows: 
Cypress 
Northern 


Industry; Hardwood Industry; 
Hemlock Industry; Northern 
Pine Industry; Northeastern Softwood In- 
dustry; Redwood Industry; Southern Pine 
Industry; West Coast Logging and Lum- 
ber Industry; Western Pine Industry; 
Woodwork Industry; Red Cedar Shingle 
ndustry; Veneer Industry; Oak Flooring 
Industry; Maple Flooring Industry; Hard- 
wood Dimension Industry 
Administration 

IlI—The applicant organizations 
shall. with the approval of the President, 
establish and empower a suitable agency 
herein referred to as the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee to assist the National 
Recovery Administration in administer- 
ing the provisions of the Act as set forth 
in this Code. Said agency shall be a body 
incorporated not for profit. Provision 
shall be made for membership or other 
representation in said agency of advising 
representatives of the Administrator of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
of representatives of the principal Di- 
visions of the industries. 

Said Committee shall issue and enforce choosing. 
such rules, regulations, and interpreta- (c) Persons subject 
tions. including trade practices; impose of this Code agree 
upon persons subject to the jurisdiction of maximum hours of labor, 





Art. V 
ect to the 
have the 
collective v 
their own 
from the 
cion of 


Art. 


to the jurisdiction 
to comply with the 
minimum rates 


this Code such restrictions; and designate of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
such agents and delegate such authority’ ment, approved or prescribed by the 
to them as may be necessary to effectuate President pursuant to the provisions of 
the purposes and to enforce the provi- the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
sions of this Code. Art. VI—The maximum hours of labor 
of employees of persons subject to the 


The Committee may establish Divisions 


CONTROL BY ALLOTMENT 
OF PETROLEUM OUTPUT 


[Continued from Page 14.] 


serve until June 15, 1935, when tnei C. F. Roeser, Fort Worth, Tex 

terms shall expire. H. F. Sinclair, Consolidated Oil Corp., 
Section 6. Quorum and Procedure: The New York, N. Y. 

Emergency National Committee shall de- W. C. Teagle, Standard Oil Co., of N. J 

termine from time to time the number New York, N Y. 

of its members requisite to a quorum, and J. C. Van Eck, Shell Union Oil Corp., 

the number of members of the Emergency New York, N. Y. 

Executive Committee requisite to a W. W. Warner, Nowata, Okla. 

quorum. It shall also adopt rules of pro- Ralph T. Zook, Bradford, Pa 

cedure for both Committees. Each Com- Iembers selected to represent Market- 

mittee shall fix its own meeting dates ing, Refining and Natural Gasoline 

and place or places of meeting. Mem-' Branches: 

bers of the Committees may designate C. E. Arnott, Socony-Vacuum Corp., 

alternates to act for them at meetings New York, N. Y 


of the Committee. T. H. Barton, Lion Oil & Refining Co., 


Section 7. Fees and Assessments: No Eldorado, Ark. 
initiation or entrance fee shall be charged Howard Benneite, Western Petroleum 
but, to cover the actual expenses of ad-' Refiners Assn., Tulsa, Okla 
ministration, assessments shall be made Paul Blazer, Ashland Refining Co., Ash- 


by the Emergency National Committee of land, Ky. 

the petroleum industry, hereinafter pro- H. M. Dawes, The Pure Oil Co., Chi- 

vided for, which assessments shall be on cago, Ill 

a fair and equitable basis, considering the A. L. Derby, Derby Oil Co., Wichita, 

nature and extent of operations carried Kans 

on by those subject to assessments, and Jacob France, Mid-Continent Petroleum 

assessments shall be paid promptly when Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

due by those assessed Tom Glasgow, Virginia-Carlonias Assn 
Section 8. Amendment: This -ode may Charlotte, N. C. 

be amended by a two-thirds vole of the E. E. Hadlick, Northwest Petroleum 


entire membership oi the Emeigency Na- Ass'n, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tional Committee and the amendment W. T. Holliday, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
shall take effect when approved by the Cleveland, Ohio. 
President, provided that reasonable pub- W. D. Hudson, Tennessee Oil Men's 
lice notice for 10 days shall be given to Ass'n, Nashville, Tenn. 
the industry of the proposed amendment W. M. Irish, The Atlantic Refining 
Personnel of Emergerty National Com-  Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
mittee: Members selected to represent the Roy B. Jones, Panhandle Refining Co., 
producing branch: Wichita Falls, Tex. 
W. L. Ainsworth, Wichita, Kans. H. E. Koch, Buffalo Civic Defense 
C. B. Ames, Texas Co., New York. N. Y. League, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Neal Anderson. Long Beach, Calif. H. A. Logan, Warren, Pa. 
William Bell, Robinson, Il. B. L. Majewski, Illinois Petroleum Mar- 
Frank Coates. Henry L. Doherty & Co., keters Assn., c-o Deep Rock Oil Corp 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
J. R. Crawford, Shreveport. La Ray E. Miller. Natural Gasoline Assn 
O. D. Donnell, Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, of America, Tulsa, Okla. 
Ohio D. J. Moran, Continental Oil Co., New 
J. Frank Drake, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- York, N. Y 
burgh. Pa E. B. Rees Barnsdall Oil Co., Tulsa. 
A. E, Faine. New Straitsville, Ohio Okla 
Wirt Franklin, Oklahoma y, Okla. W. J. Reid, Hancock Oil Co., Long 
George A. Hill, Houston Oil Co., Hous- Beach, Calif. 
ton, Tex. F. H. Rolapp. Sunset Pacific Oil Co., 
Wm. F. Humphrey, Tide Water Asso- Los Angeles, Calif. 
ciated Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. E. G. Seubert, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
H. L. Hunt, Tyler, Tex diana). Chicago, Il. 
A. Jacobsen, Amerada Petroleum Corp., W. G. Skelly, Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, 
New York, N. Y. Okla. 
John E. Kilgore, Wichita Falls, Tex. W. E. Smith, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.), 
K. R. Kingsbury, Standard Oil Co., of Louisville, Ky. 
California, San Francisco, Calif. L. P. St. Clair, Union Oil Co. of Calif- 


Calif. 





Ralph Llovd, Oil Producers Sales ornia. Los Angeles, 
Agency, Los Angeles, Calif. J. H. Vickers, Vickers Petroleum Co 
J. Howard Pew. Sun Oil Co., Philadel- Wichita. Kans 
é E. V. Weber. Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Phillips. Phillips Petroleum Co.. Assn., Cincinnati, Ohio 
lle, Okla Russell Williams, Indiana Independent 


Oil Men's Assn., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clarence B. Richardson, Cheyenne, Wyo 





)in any 
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— — 
| jurisdiction of this Code shall be as shown 


in the attached Schedule A (Hours of 
Labor), which is specifically made a part 
of this Code 

Art. VII—The minimum wages shall be’ 
paid by persons subject to the jurisdic- 
_ A sd this Code shall be as shown in the | 

hed Schedule B (Minimum Wages), 
which is specifically made a part of this 
Code. 

Control of Production 

Art. VIII—To effectuate the declared 
purposes of this Code in respect of main- 
taining a reasonable balance between the 
production and the consumption of lum- 
ber and timber products the Emergency 
National Committee shall determine, and 
from time to time revise (and not less 
frequently than every three months) es- 
timates of expected consumption, includ- 
ing exports, of lumber and timber prod- 
}ucts of each species: and based thereon it 
shall have the authority to establish, and 
from time to time revise, production 
quotas for the Divisions of the lumber 
and timber products industries and, by 
its designated agencies within the Divi- 
sions, for the persons engaged in said in- 
' dustries. 

Said starr as between Divisions shall 
be substantially in proportion to the ship- 
ments of aaa Division during the rep- 
resentative period to be determined by 
said Committee; but said Committee may 
modify said proportions if it finds from 
evidence before it that a change is war- 
ranted, Said quotas for persons engaged 
in the industry shall be determined by 
the designated agencies in accordance 
with an equitable method of allocation 
approved by the Committee whether on 
the basis of shipments, existing hourly 
capacity, or otherwise. 

The Committee may also modify said 
production quotas in such manner and to 
such extent as may be necessary to ef- 
fectuate such supplementary provisions of 
the Code in respect of timber cutting as 
may later be submitted by the Committee 
and approved by the President. 

Persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
this Code shall not, during the period 
therein specified, produce or manufacture 
lumber and timber products in excess of 
their respective allotments under the 
quota. 

Minimum Prices 

Art. IX Whenever the Committee 
determines that, in order to effectuate 
the purposes of this Code in respect of 
the minimum wages of labor or maximum 
hours of employment, or maintaining a 
reasonable balance between production 
and consumption, or to prevent destruc- 


(a) 


tive exploitation of standing timber, it is | 


necessary to do so, the Committee shall 
have the authority to establish, and from 
time to time revise, for each classification 
of lumber and timber products offered 
for sale by persons subject to the juris- 
diction of this Code, minimum prices rea- 


CONSERVING FOREST 


Art. X—To effectuate the purposes de- 
clared in Article I of this Code in re- 
spect of conservation and sustained pro- 


duction of forest resources, it 1s recog- 
nized that it is not possible to put a sub- 
stantial part of the lumber and timber 
products industries upon a basis of sus- 
tained production by action of said in- 
dustries alone, and that cooperation be- 
tween the industries and State and Fed- 
eral and other public agencies with mu- 
tual recognition of one another's prob- 
lems is required to that end. Such co- 
operation calls for the assumption of sub- 
stantial obligations by said public agen- 
cies aS well as by said industries. 

To enable the applicant industries to 
formulate plans to give effect to conser- 
vation and sustained production of for- 
est resources, the applicant organizations 
shall forthwith request a conference with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and with sucn 
State and other public and other agen- 
cies as he may designate; and thereafter 
the Emergency National Committee shall 
take such action and shal] submit to the 
President such proposals as the Commit- 
tee determines to be necessary and feasible 
to give effect to said declared purposes 

Any such plans shall provide for di- 
visional self-government by the indus- 
tries in cooperation with the appropriate 
State and Federal authorities and shall 
include steps necessary to secure such 
prompt change of systems of local taxa- 
tion of forest property as will prevent 
the exploitation of timber which results 

| from the pressure of such taxation. 


Art. XIII This Code is not de- 


(a) 


| signed to promote monopolies and shall 


not be availed of for that purpose. 

(b) The provisions of this Code shall 
not be so interpreted or administered as 
to climinate or oppress small enterprises 
or to discriminate against them. 


Art. XIV—Supplemental Code provi- 


‘sions affecting or pertaining to Divisions 


of the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries are contained in Schedule C at- 
tached hereto, which is specifically made 
a part of this Code. Additional supple- 
ments affecting or pertaining to Divisions 
and Subdivisions may be filed with the 
Committee and if not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Code may be rec- 
ommended by it to the Administrator 
When approved by the Administrator such 
supplements shall have the same force 
and effect as any other provisions of the 
Code. 

Art. XV—Violation by any persons sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Code of any 
provision of this Code, or of any ap- 
proved rule issued thereunder, or of any 
agreement entered into by him with the 
Emergency National Committee to observe 
and conform to this Code and said rules, 
or by any importer of any agreement en- 
tered into by him with the said Commit- 
tee for the restriction of importation of 
lumber and timber products, is 
method of competition, and the offender 
shall be subject to the penalties imposed 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Art. XVI—This Code and amendments 
thereto shall be in effect beginning 10 
days after its approval by the President. 

Maximum Hours of Employment 

of Labor 

Schedule A--Under Article VI, Code 
of Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industry. 

Subject to exceptions as follows: 

1. Executive, supervisory and traveling 
sales ‘force. 

2. Regular employment reasonably in 
excess of such standards for not more 
than 10 per cent of the employees in any 


operation where required by the nature 
of their work. 
3. Temporary employment in case of 


emergency. 
4. Seasonal employment in excess of 
such standards at operations whose pe- 
riod of operation is necessarily limited 
by climatic or other physical factors to 
a portion of each year; but in no instance 
shall the standard maximum hours be ex- 
ceeded in the average employment for 
period of more than six calendar months 
year. i 


| Products of other 


an unfair | 


sonably adapted ‘to meet costs, 
those resulting from the minimum wages 
of labor and other provisions of this} 
, Code, with due regard to competition be- 
tween species and Divisions and with the 
industries. 

Such minimum prices in any Division 
Shall not exceed an average price, for 
the respective products and items of each 
species of lumber and timber products, 
equivalent to the current weighted aver- 
age cost of production thereof at opera- 
tions actually in production. The cost of | 
production shall include only the ele- 
ments recognized in accounting for Fed- 
eral income tax returns; but the cost of 
standing timber included therein shall not | 
exceed the current value thereof, to be 
fixed from time to time in such equitable 
manner as the Committee shall deter- 
mine. 

Provisions shall be made for exceptions 
to any minimum prices fixed hereunder 
to the extent necessary to prevent un- 
fair operation of the foregoing provisions 
in exceptional cases. No person subject 
to the jurisdiction of this Code shall sell 
or offer for sale lumber and timber prod- 
ucts at prices less than those so estab- 
lished. 

(b) 


Persons subject to the provisions 
of this Code may not sell or offer to sel 
to wholesale or other distributors who 
resell or offer for resale lumber and tim- 
ber products at prices less than the 
minimum prices determined and approved 
;as provided in this article 

(c) The practice of sclling or offering 
for sale non-standard grades, sizes, dimen- 
sions or classifications of lumber and tim- 
ber products, for the purpose of evading 
the provisions of this article is an unfair | 
method of competition 


(d) In the case of imported lumber and | 


timber products, minimum prices for do- 
mestic sale shall be determined by the 
Emergency National Committee and such 
minimum prices shall not be less than 


the minimum prices determined and ap- | 


proved for the same or similar or com- 
peting items, grades, sizes and species 
of lumber and timber products of domes- 
tie production. 

(e) The Emergency National Committee 
shall secure current information concern- 
ing the competition in domestic markets 
of imported lumber and timber products 
end if it shall find that such products 
are being imported into the United States 
in substantial quantities or increasing 
ratio to domestic production and on such 
terms or under such conditions as to ren- 
der ineffective or seriously to endanger ; 
the maintenance of this Code, it shall 
‘complain to the President pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 3 (e) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and peti- 

tion for suitable restrictions on the im- 
portation of such lumber and_ timber 


products. 
RESOURCES 


Art. XI—Vofuntary agreements, or pro- 
posed voluntary agreements, between and 
among persons engaged in the logging of 
timber or the production and distribution 
of lumber and timber products, or be- 
tween and among organizations or groups 
in the lumber and timber products in-| 
dustries, or in which such persons, or- 
ganizations or groups propose to partici- 
pate, proposed to be submitted to the 
President for approval under Sec. 4 (a) 


of the National Industrial Recovery Act, | 


shall be not in conflict with the provi- 


} 
sions of this Code or with any approved 


rule issued thereunder. 

Such agreements or proposed agree- 
ments shall be submitted to the Emer- 
gency National Committee and if not 
disapproved by it within 30 days as being 
in conflict with the provisions of this 
Code, they may thereafter be submitted 
to the President for approval; but no per- 
son engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of lumber and timber products 
shall participate in any such agreement 
which has been determined by the Emer- 
gency National Committee to be in con- 
flict with the provisions of this Code. 

Art. XII—This Code or any of its pro- 
visions shall be cancelled or modified and 


| 


any approved rule issued thereunder shall 
be ineffective to the extent necessary to 
conform to any action by the President 
under Section 10 (b) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act in cancellation or 
modification of any order, approval, li- 
cense, rule or regulation — pertaining | 
! thereto. 


| CLAUSE TO PREVENT MONOPOLY 


48 hours per week. 

Northern Hemlock Industry: 48 hours 
per week. Northern Pine Industry: 48 
hours per week. Northeast Softwood In- 
dustry: 48 hours per week. 

Redwood Industry: 48 hours per weck 
standard; present maximum 40 hours per 
week in lumber manufacture. 

Southern Pine Industry: 48 hours per 
week, 

West Coast Logging and Lumber Indus- 
try: 48 hours per week is recognized as 
maximum working shift adapted to plants 
and physical operating conditions in this | 
industry The present maximum work- 
ing shift shall be 48 hours per week in 
logging camps and 40 hours per weck m 
lumber manufacture. 

Western Pine Industry: The same as in 
the West Coast Logging and Lumber In- 
dustry, except in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico where standards shall be the same 
as in the Southern Pine Industry. 

Western Red Cedar Shingle Industry: 
The same as in the West Coast Logging 
and Lumber Industry. 

Woodwork Industry: 
mum shall be 40 hours per week as an 
average for each half year period, with 
48 hours the maximum for any one week 

Southern Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 
per week. 

Mahogany Industry: 

Oak Flooring Industry: 
week. 

Philippine Mahogany Industry: 
per week. 

Veneer Industry: Southern Zone, 44 
hours per week; Northern Zone, 40 hours 
per week 

Walnut Industry: 


Cypress Industry: 


The present maxi- 


40 hours per week. 
48 hours per 


40 hours 


40 hours per week. 


Northern Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 
per week 

Maple Flooring Industry: 48 hours per 
week. 

Hardwood Dimension Industry: 48 hours 
per week 

North Central Hardwood Industry: 48 
hours per week. 

Northeastern Hardwood Industry: 48 


hours per week. 
Minimum Wages of Labor 


Schedule B—Under Article VII, Code of 
Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industry. 


Persons under 16 years of age shall not 
be employed in any sawmill, factory, or 
logging operation. 

Minimum rates of pay for workers on 
piece-work on contract basis shall be 
equal in fact to the minimum hourly and 
weekly rates of this Schedule 

Cypress Industry: 22 cents 
or $10.80 per week 48 hours: 

Northern Hemlock: 25 cents per hour! 


per hour 


of 


— 7 
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Maintenance of an Employment Fund 
Planned by Coat and Suit Interests 


Child Labor Prohibited. W or king W eek Is for employes in the above crafts shall be 


Limited to 40 Hours 


Fixed at 50 Cents 


and Diainnn Wage 
an Hour 


HE CODE submitted by the coat and suit industry limits the work week 


to 40 hours and fixes a minimum wage of 50 cents 


prohibits child labor and provides 


ment fund. Overtime work is prohibited. Hearings wi 


The code follows: 


an hour. It alio 
for the maintenance of an unemploy- 
ll begin July 20. 


Code of Fair Competition for the Coat* 


and Suit Industry submitted by American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Association 
Inc., Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., and Merchants 


Ladies Garment Association, Inc. 
Part I—Labor 
To effectuate the policy of Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, dur- 
ing the period of the emergency, by re- 
ducing and relieving unemployment, im- 


proving the standards of labor, eliminating 
competitive practices destructive of the in- 
terests of the public, employes and em- 
ployers and otherwise rehabilitating the 
coat and suit industry, the following pro- 
visions are established as a code of fair 
competition for the coat and suit industry: 
First 

The term “effective date” as used herein 
is defined to be the first Monday following 
the approval of this code by the President. 

The term “persons” as used herein shall 
include natural persons, partnerships, 
sociations and corporations. 

The term “employer” as used herein 
shall include every person ‘(whether indi- 
vidual, partnership, association or corpo- 
ration) engaged in the production and/or 
wholesale distribution of coats and suits, 
as contractor, sub-contractor, manufac- 


as- 


turer, sub-manufacturer, wholesaler or 
jobber. 
The term “manufacturing employe” as 


used herein is defined to mean one who 
is engaged in the cutting, machine operat- 
ing, hand-sewing, pressing, basting, exam- 
j ining, sample-making, finishing, draping, 

pinning, busheling and grading in any 
| factory in the coat and suit industry. 
| The term “eastern area” as used herein 
is defined to include the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware, 

Second 

| On and after the effective date, em- 
ployers in the coat and suit industry shall 


not employ any minor under the age of 
sixteen (16) years. 
Third 
On and after the effective date, em- 


ployers in the coat and suit industry shall 
not operate on a schedule of hours of labor 
for their employes, except employes work- 
ing in office and shipping departments, in 
excess of forty (40) hours per week. Over- 
time is expressly prohibited. 
Fourth 

On and after the effective date, the min- 
imum wage that shall be paid by employ- 
ers in the coat and suit industry to any 
{of their non-manufacturing employes, 
Shall be at the rate of $14.00 per week 


|when employed for forty (40) hours of 
| labor. 
Fifth 
On and after the effective date, manu- 
!facturing employes enumerated below, 


'in lumber manufacture, or $12 per week 
| of 48 hours; 22's cents per hour in log- 
ging camps or $10.80 per week of 48 hours 
| Northern Pine Industry: 32'% cents per 
hour in lumber manufacture, or $15 per 
week of 48 hours; 25 cents per hour in 
logging camps, or $12 per week of 48 
hours. 

Redwood Industry: 32's cents per hour, 
or $13 per week of 40 hours in lumber 
manufacture and $15.60 per week of 48 
hours in logging camps. 

Southern Pine Industry: West Coast 
| Logging and Lumber Industry: Factory 
| labor, 40 cents per hour, or $16 per wee 
of 40 hours. Other labor 42': cents per 
hour, or $17 per week of 40 hours in lum- 
ber manufacture and $20.40 per weck o: 
48 hours in logging camps. 

Western Pine Industry: The same as ‘n 
the West Coast Logging and Lumber In- 
dustry, except in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico where minimum wages shall be 
Same as in the Southern Pine Industry 

Western Red Cedar Shingle Industry: 
The same as in the West Coast Logging 
and Lumber Industry. 

Stained Shingle Subdivision of Shingle 
Industry: 40 cents per hour, or $16 per 
week of 40 hours. 

Northeast Softwood Industry: 25 cents 
per hour in lumber manufacture, or $12 
per week of 48 hours; 22'+ cents per hour 
in logging camps, or $10.80 per week of 
48 hours. 


On 


Mahogany Industry: Southern Zone, 30 ‘Pt will secure the protection of the 
cents per hour or $12 per week of 40 hours; | OWNe"s thereof and at the same time pro- 
Northern Zone, 40 cents per hour or $16 |" mote sound and stable conditions in the 

indust 


per week of 40 hours. 

Oak Flooring Industry: 22': cents per 
hour or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 

Philippine Mahogany Industry: 45 cents 
per hour or $18 per week of 40 hours. 

Veneer Industry: Southern Zone, 25 
cents per hour or $11 per week of 44 hours; 
Northern Zone, 30 cents per hour or $12 
per week of 40 hours; Northern Metro- 
politan Cities, 40 cents per hour or $16 
per week of 40 hours. 

Walnut Industry: Same as in the Veneer 
Industry. 

Northern Hardwood Industry: 25 cents 
per hour or $12 per week of 48 hours. 

Maple Flooring Industry: 25 cents per 
hour or $12 per week of 48 hours. 

Hardwood Dimension Industry: In towns 
under 5,000, 22'2 cents per hour or $10.80 
per week of 48 hours; in towns from 5,000 
to 50,000 25 cents per hour or $12 per 
week of 48 hours; in cities over 50,000 27': 
cents per hour or $13.20 per week of 48 
hours 

North Central Hardwood Industry: In 
the woods 22'. cents per hour or $10.80 
per week, of 48 hours; in the mill 25 cents 
per hour or $12 per week of 48 hours. 

Northeastern Hardwood Industry: Same 
as North Central Hardwood Industry. 

Southern Hardwood Industry: 22% 
cents per hour or $10.80 per week of 48 
hours. 

Woodworking Industry: Minimum wages 
in the woodworking industry will be the 
same as the minimum wages for similar 
classifications of employees in the saw- 


mills of the respective divisions, with the | 


less 
low- 
not 
em- 
lowest 


light and 
the 
but 


totai 


for 
and with 
per hour, 
of the 
in the 


prevailing differential 
hazardous occupation 
est minimum 25 cents 
more than 25 per cent 
ployees in any factory to be 
classification, 


the | 





shall be paid on an hourly wage scale and 
receive not less than the following: Coat 
and suit cutters, $1.00 per hour; sample- 
makers, 75 cents per hour; examiners, 
cents per hour 

Hourly scales for the above employes of 
average skill shall be determined by the 
Committee herein named and the Admin- 
istrator. 

The employes in the crafts enumerated 


65 


below shall work on a piece rate basis 
They shall receive not less than the fol- 
lowing rate per hour 

Jacket, coat, reefer and dress operators, 
{75 cents; skirt operators, 70 cents; piece 
tailors, 70 cents; reefer, jacket and coat 
finishers, 65 cents; jacket, coat and reefer 


finishers helpers, 55 
reefer and dress upper 


" 7 y 
| KLIMINATING 
4848. 4 d 4 , 
Seventh 

To eliminate sub-standard and sweat- 
shop conditions in the coat and suit in- 
dustry and to assure the manufacture of 
all garments under proper 


cents; jacket, coat, 
pressers, 75 cents; 


manufactured shall bear a “NIRA” 


ment, 


ment when placed on sale by the 


| distributor. The Committee 


tor, shall establish the appropriate 


standards and 
conditions, it is proposed that all garments 
label. 
Such label must be attached to évery gar- 
It shall bear a registration number 
specially assigned to each person in the 
industry and remain attached to such gar- 
retail 
hereinafter 
mentioned, together with the Administra- 
ma- 
chinery for the issuance of labels, inspec- | that may endanger the stability of the in- 


OF LUMBER AND COAT-SUIT INDUSTRIES 


———_ - 


and dress under 





y poerery coat, reefer 
pressers, 65 cents. 


a upper pressers, 65 cents; skirt un- 
*y pressers, 65 cents; skirt basters, 50 
aan skirt finishers, 45 cents. 


Drapers, 50 cents; graders on skirts, 50 
cents; bushelmen who also do pinning, 
marking and general work on garments, 
65 cents; machine pressers, $1.00. 

In fixing piece work rates, the standards 


at the rate per hour for each hour of 
continuous work to be determined by the 


; Committee herein named and the Admin- 


istrator. In arriving at such rates, the 
output of the worker of average skill shall 
be the basis of computation. 
Sixth 

During the years 1924 and 1925, an une 
employment insurance fund was estab- 
lished and existed in the coat and suit 
industry. It was discontinued because of 
general disorganization of the industry. 
There is every hope and expectation on 
the part of the employers and employes 
that through the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act steps may again be taken to 
put into active operation an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. Accordingly, such 
fund shall be resumed as soon as the en- 
forcement of uniform labor standards and 
general stabilization have reached a point 
at which the provisions for payment of 
unemployment insurance contributions can 
be generally enforced throughout the in- 
dustry. The time when the conditions in 
the industry shall have reached a point 
when such fund may be reestablished 
shall be determined by the Committee 
hereinafter mentioned and the Adminis- 
trator. When it is reestablished, it shall 
be in accordance with such provisions as 
shall be determined upon by the said Com- 
mittee and the Administrator. 


THE SWEAT SHOP 


available to the suppliers of credit to those 
engaged in the industry, all information 
regarding terms of and actual functioning 
of any or all of the provisions of the Code, 
the conditions of the industry and regard- 
ing the operations of any and all persons 
engaged in the industry and covered by 
this Code, to the end that during the 
period of the emergency, available credit 
may be adapted to the needs of the coat 
and suit industry, considered as a whole, 
and to the needs of the small as well as 
to the large units. 

(g) Recommendations for dealing with 
any inequalities that may otherwise arise 


tion, examination and supervision of per- | dustry and/or production and employment. 


sons engaged in the industry « 

distributing such garments, to carry 

vision and to see to it that it is 

and completely compiled with. 
Righth 


Further to effectuate the policies of the 
Garment 
the American Cloak and 
the Mer- 
and 
the Industrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
two 
con- 
Industrial Recovery 
In- 
addition 


Act, the International Ladies 
| Workers Union, 
Suit Manufacturers’ Association, 


chant Ladies Garment Association 


designate 
shall 


each 
together 


Manufacturers shall 
representatives, who 
stitute the “National 
Act Committee for the Coat and 
dustry.” This Committee shall in 


Suit 


and retailers 
into 
effect the purpose and intent of this pro- 
fully 


(h) Such recommendations, when ap- 
proved by the Administrator, shall have 
the same force and effect as any other 
provisions of this Code. Such agency shall 
likewise cooperate with the Administrator 
in making any and all investigations as to 
the changing and observance of any of 
the provisions of this Code at its own in- 
stance or upon complaint of any one of 
the members of the foregoing Committee. 
The said agency shall investigate the 
matter or matters complained of and re- 


port its findings and recommendations to 
the Administrator for appropriate dis- 
posiiicn, 

Ninth 


It is recognized that in the Eastern Area 


to the other powers herein specifically con- the methods employed to a very large exe 


ferred, 

practice 
industry. 
time present 


be designated as a planning, 
and controlling agency for 


to the Administrator 


fair 
the 
Such agency may from time to 
recom- 
mendations based upon conditions in the 


tent in the production of garments in the 
coat and suit industry necessitate the em« 
ployment of contractors and sub-manuface 
turers. Accordingly, all firms engaged in 
the coat and suit industry who cause their 


industry as they may develop from time | garments thus to be made by contractors 
to time, which will tend to effectuate the and sub-manufacturers as aforesaid, shall 


operation of the provisions of this Code 
and the policy of the National Industrial 


adhere to the payment of rates for such 
production in an amount sufficient to en- 


Recovery Act and in particular along the, able the contractor and sub-manufacturer 


following lines: 


‘a) Recommendations as to the require- 
such other 
and further reports from persons engaged 
coat and suit industry of statistical 
uniform 
secure 
and 
balancing of produc- 


ment by the Administrator of 
in the 
‘information and the keeping of 
accounts as may be required 
jthe proper observances of the 
promote the proper 
tion, distribution and consumption and the 
Stabilization of the industry 


ment, 


to 
Code 


and employ- 


to pay his employes the rates provided for 
in this Code, together with an allowance 
for the contractors’ overhead. 

To insure the observance of this pro< 
vision, the Committee named in this Code, 
together with the Administrator, shall 
formulate provisions to carry into effect 
the purpose and intent hereof. 

Tenth 

Recognizing that the stability of the in- 
dustry and the ability to carry into effect 
the purpose and intent of this act depends 


(b) Recommendations for the setting up ©™Urely upon the complete cooperation of 


of a Service Bureau for engineering, 
may aid the conditions of this emergency 
and the requirements of this Code. 

Recommendations for the 


by the Administrator of 


(c) 
ment 


of the associations named herein to be 
made effective as speedily as can con- 
veniently be done to the end that the 


provisions of this Code may become 


mediately operative. 


by persons engaged in the coat 


trading, the naming and 
prices which may be 
| discrimination, to promote 
tion of the industry, 
nate unfair and destructive 
prices and practices. 


reporting 


the 


fe) Recommendations for regulating the 
disposal of distress merchandise in a way 


({) 


ac- 
counting, credit or any other purposes that | 4ustry, 


require- 
licensing 
and registration of persons engaged in the 
coat and suit industry not members of any 


im- 


rules by the Administrator as to practices 
and suit 
industry as to methods and conditions of 
of 
appropriate to avoid 
stabiliza- 
to prevent and elimi- 
competitive 


Recommendations as to the making 


all those engaged in the coat and suit in- 
and with a view to effectuating 
such complete stabilization, all persons, 
members of the associations set forth in 
this Code, shall by virtue of their member- 
ship be deemed collectively to have been 
licensed to do business in this industry 
under this act. 

All persons engaged in the coat and suit 
industry anywhere in the Eastern Area 
and not a member of one of the associa- 
tions named herein, shall, promptly fole 
lowing the effective date of this Code, ob< 


(d) Recommendations for the making of |“! and procure from the Administrator, 


subject to the approval of the Committee, 
a license or permit thus to engage or con- 
tinue in business, which shall be condi- 
tioned upon the obligation of such apply- 
ing firm to comply with all and every 
the provisions of this Code and the amend= 
ments thereof and such other and further 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Committee together with he Administrator. 

Further with a view to stabilization, all 
persons engaged in the coat and suit in- 
dustry elsewhere in the United States shall 
comply immediately with all and every 
the provisions of this Code with such ap- 
propriate differentials as in the judgment 
of the Administrator shall be deemed fair 
and equitable. 


PROVISION FOR LICENSING 


Eleventh 


Employers in the coat and suit industry 
shall comply with the requirements of the 


National Industrial Recovery Act as fol- 
lows 

(a) Employes shall have the right to or- 
}ganize and bargain collectively through 


representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, 
or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or 
in other concerted activities for the pur- 


pose of collective bargaining or other mu- 


tual aid or protection. 

‘b) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required, as a 
condition of employment, to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, or- 
| ganizing, or assisting a labor organization 
|of his own choosing; and 

‘c) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment approved or prescribed by the 
| President. 
Twelfth 

(a) This Code is not designed to pro- 
mote monopolies and shall not be availed 
of for that purpose. 

(b) The provisions of this Code shall 
not be so interpreted or administered as 
to eliminate or oppress small enterprises 
or to discriminate against them 

Thirteenth 

For many years the coat and suit indus- 

try in the Eastern Area has operated un- 


or coercion of employers of labor, 


in self-organization or 


tions of employers and the Union and it 
jis contemplated that the associations 
named in this Code and the Union will 
endeavor shortly to reach collective agrees 
ments under which those engaged in the 
industry may operate. Accordingly, when 
such collective agreements are executed, 
they shall become part of this Code in 
all and every their provisions and the 
Committee named herein, together with 
the Administrator, shall adopt such other 
and further provisions as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the purpose and 
‘intent of those agreements and in order 
to see to it that those licensed in the in- 
dustry not parties to the said collective 
agreements, shall be obligated to comply 
therewith. 
Fourteenth 

The Administrator is expressly author- 
ized to deputize the Committee named 
herein and/or its representatives to do 
and perform such acts as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the purpose and 


intent of this Code. 


Fifteenth 

This Code and all the provisions thereof 
are expressly made subject to the right of 
the President, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Clause 10 (b) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time 
to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule or regulation, issued under 
Title I of said Act, and specifically to the 
right of the President to cancel or modify 
his approval of this Code or any condi- 
tions imposed by him upon his approval 


| der collective e€ agreements between associa- thereof, 
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Lower Pay for Railroad Executives 


Urged as Fair and 


Excessive Sa 


Essential Keonomy 


laries Unjustified in Public View. 


Coordinator Points Out—Experts Selected 
To Plan Cost Reductions 





























Modernization of railroad freight service, matters as the standardization of mate- 
‘o meet the changed conditions resulting tials and supplies, and also equipment 
from competiti of motor trucks and'and with simplified practices and im- 
other agencies is one of the first objects provement in purchasing methods gen- 
of the newly created Federal Coordinator ally. 
of Transportation A further unit will be called the Sec- 

The Co Joseph B. Eastman on of Car Pooling. It will consicer 
told xe railroad executives constituting whether it is feasible and desirahbie | 
the ¢ sys’ regional committees that the extend the principle of pooling to all o 
slaries of high-paid officials should be re- «ny kind of equipment, and will also 
duced on the basis of exisung conditior msider other means of reduci empty - 

He met with the committee, July 14, anG (ay mileage or improving car-repair pra 
told them of his plans and hopes in ad~ tices cluding the question of ca: 
ministering the new Act ntals. 

The railroads,” he said, "have been PaY- — Questions relating to allowances, direct 
ing to \ is chief executives and lO 4. indirect, to shippers for various ser’ 

me others salaries which I believe tha ines and alec thane talatine to so-called 

people of the country ite generally accessorial services which the railroad 
regard as excessive and unjusuified perform, and to the charges therefor, 

“However, my term of office is short yi}; pe dealt with chiefly through the 
and I am going to take this matter UP Bureau of Service of the Commission 
with you solely on the basis of exISUMZ pore are various other matters which 

ns. I shall not ask you to COM \i) be handled centrally as the work 
sider what fair sa s, consistent WIth c+ the Coordinator develops. 
proper economy, may be in those future 
days when prosperity is restored, but OMY Spady Is Planned 
oy ee vy ae ene Lor Rail Betterment 

“This country has been and still is sul- 
fering to a degree that it probably nevel Besides that part of his organization 
1as suffered before Millions are out Of above described, which will deal with pos- 
work. Still more millions are living On @ sible economies in railroad management 
pittance and operation, the Coordinator will have 

“Thousands of railroad employes have &@ separate staff to help him with the 
no jobs at all and thousands more are research necessary in arriving at the rec- 
working on part time. Thousands of in- ommendations for further legislation of a 
vestors in railroad securities are recelv- | more permanent character which it will 
ing no return be his duty to submit through the Com- 

gS a diese ries have been re- Mission to the President and to Congress 

1 See Ty Sanh ‘ - ther for the purpose of improving transporta- 
duced, but I ask you 10 senna pay ~ tion conditions generally throughout the 
they have been reduced enough, in vier enanbeer 
ol prevailing conditions and what I am : 
talking about is the salaries at or near the The study preliminary to arriving at 
top recommendations will, among other 

" —r souncec, July 10, that ‘ings, go into the problem of railroad 

Mi Eastman — sere j unification, railroad reorganizations, the 
he has established a section of pureha conditions likely to surround railroad 
to deal with the standardization of ma- tak a Gan Gann, Uk eaten of toe 
terials and supplies, and a section of car ment to the industry, the regula- 


pooling which will seek to reduce empty- 


car mileage and to improve car-repair 
practices. 
A unit simiar to the section of freight 


service probably will be created to deal 
with passenger service and its improve- 
ment, and other sections for different pur- 
poses will be established at Washington 

Mr. Eastman also stated that he will 
have a separate staff for research work 
prehminary to the making of recomme nda- 
ticns for permanent legislation designed 
to Improve transportation conditions gen- 
erally 


Rail Efforts Center 
In Three Committees 

Mr. Eastman explained the work of his 
office in part as follows: 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act, 1933, contemplates that the railroads 
and the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation will work together in searching out 
economies in railroad operation and man- 
agement which are practicable and de- 
sirable and have not yet been realized 
It is directed particularly at whatever 
wastes are caused by lack of effective co- 
operation of the railroads with each other, 
and in the expectation that the Federal 
Coordinator can bring about greater unity 
of purpose and action. 

The railroad activities will center in 
the three regional coordinating commit- 
tees, composed of executives in the East, 
Vest and South, and under the act it is 
the duty of the Federal Coordinator in 
the first instance to work with these 
committees, although he has _ ultimate 
power to act independently. 


Division of Work 
Of the Coordinator 


as the coordinator’s own organ- 
ization is concerned he will deal 
certain matters through units or sections 
located at Washington. One of these units 
will be called the Section of Freight Serv- 
ice It will deal with the moderniza- 
tion of freight service to meet the changed 
conditions brought 
tion with the railroads of motor 
and other transportaion agencies. 

Especially it will deal with the methods 


So far 


trucks 


of handling less-than-carload freight, in- | 
cluding the utilization of containers, de- 
mountable truck bodies, and similar new 


equipment, reduction in weight 
of equipment, the problem presented by 
the car-forwarding companies, the rela- 
tion of the Railway Express Agency to the 
situation, store-door delivery, and the use 
of motor trucks as auxiliaries to or sub- 
stitutes for rail service, particularly in 
terminal areas. 

It is probable that a 
be created to deal with 
ice and its improvement 
will be combined under one head. 

Another unit will be called the 
tion It will deal with 


types of 


similar unit will 
passenger serv- 
or that the two 


Sec- 
such 


of Purchases 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


that the noon buying rates in New York 
(The Board 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
City for cable transfers payable in foreig 


with | 


about by the competi- | 


tion of other transportation agencies, pos- 
sible changes in the regulation of rail- 
roads, the proper coordination of all of 
the transportation agencies, and the con- 
trol and improvement of labor canditions 
and relations. 


Restricted Power 
Of the Coordinator 


Under the law, the Coordinator 
be well to point out again, must 
fiist instance work with the carriers’ 
He cannot issue orders until 
matters have been referred to them and 
they have either made recommendations 
or have failed to act. Under the law, 
also, he will be restricted in issuing orders, 
at least under present conditions, by the 
limitation in the act with respect to re- 
ductions in the number of railroad em- 
ployes. 

The following men have agreed to ac- 
cept service in the Coordinator's organi- 
zation: 

Directors: Section of Freight Service, 
J. R. Turney, St. Louis, Mo.; Section of 
Car Pooling, O. C. Castle, Houston, Tex.; 
Section of Purchases, R. L. 
Washington, D. C.; Eastern 
H. J. German, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Regional, V. V. Boatner, Chicago, 
Southern Regional, C. E. Weaver, 
vannah, Ga. 

Eastern Traffic Assistant, 
dler, New York; Western 
ant, C. E. Hochstedler, Chicago; South- 
ern Traffic Assistant, M. M. Caskie, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Executive and Legal Assist- 
wnt, J. W. Carmalt, Washington, D. C.; 
Executive Assistant, J. L. Rogers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Research Staff, O. S 
ton, D. C.; Leslie Craven, 
W. B. Poland, New York; 
Washington, D. C. 

This does not 
tion, and other 


it may 
in the 
com- 
mitiees. 


Regional 

Western 
Ill; 
Sa- 


W. H. Chan- 
Traffic Assist- 


Beyer, Washing- 
Durham, N. C.: 
F. W. Powell 


complete the organiza- 

announcements will later 
be made. Employment on the staff 
the Coordinator is temporary in charac- 
ter, because the life the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, is 
limited to one year, with a possible ex- 
|tension for a second year 


af 
Si 


of 


| Fede ue Trade Commission 


| Membership Now Filled 


| The Federal Trade Commission, which 
has been incomplete for some time because 
of vacancies, was restored to its full mem- 
bership July 11 when Raynond B. Stevens, 
; appointed by President Roosevelt June 9 
assumed his duties. In the early days of 
the Commission Mr. Stevens was a mem- 


ber of its legal staff 
The Commission as now organized con- 
sists of Charles H. March, chairman: Gar- 


land S. Ferguson, William EF 
Ewin L. Davis and Mr 


Humphrey 
Stevens 


n currencies were as follows: 


assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 











Europe Par J 7 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 15.7500 
Be um (belg 13.90 19.7620 
Bulgaria (lev) 2 9850 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 4.2420 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 21.1277 
England (pound) 486.66 475.2708 
Finland 5: 2.0566 
France ».5745 
Ge (reichsmark) . 33.8700 





(aract 
(pengo) 








“19 100 














100.00 a)5.90000 

2 00.00 99.9265 
aiexico (silver, peso) $9.85 7.7160 

South America—- 

Argentina (gold, peso) 96.48 80.2253 
Brazil (milreis) . sooooe 11.58 7.6466 
Chile (peso) . 12.17 8.2500 
Colombia (peso) 97.33 8€ 00 
Uruguay (pesc 03.42 62.9583 

Asia— 

China (Shangha ian 7.75 
Hong Kong ido 66 
India (rupee) 650 
Japan (yen) 49 85 

Other Countries 
Australia (pound) 486 66 376.0000 
New Zealand (pound) 486 66 376.62 50 
Singapore (dolla 5.21 54 
South Africa (pound 4186 66 468 0000 

*Nominal. 

Silver conte: of t ed by New 
cents per fine ounce; July 8, 37 cents; July 1 
cent July 13. 40's ce 

Legally equivalent to 7/60 of one English 
pound in New York on July 7, 1933 





















Lockwood, | 





5 
) | cablegrams 


July 10 July 11 il 
15.9500 *16.0000 ) 
20.0690 19 9066 19.572 
1.0750 * 9833 *9 000 
4.3083 4.2378 a oie 
21 4400 21.1941 
470.0416 479.7708 2767 
2.052 2.1120 04 
455 9.6542 5.5915 
772 34.5058 34.2623 
7987 179 8 8028 
4.3750 25.5000 bd *24.6666 
7.5118 7.6569 7.4290 
57.1166 58.2333 56.7541 
23.6170 24.1288 23.4800 2. 
15.7750 15.9750 1 ace 16.0000 
4.2166 4.4016 4 4.3500 
3833 9100 8983 
8663 12.0623 653 11.9663 
43100 4.7650 4.1090 a4 cone 
17.3990 28.0190 27.2254 27 
1.9333 1.9750 1.9259 lf 
94.9034 95.5468 95.2760 95.0885 ¢ 18 
99.9265 99.9162 99 9200 99 9200 
27.7800 28.1120 28.1200 
4797 *81.2895 83.0416 
6500 52 *7 6: 7.9466 
"8.5000 8 20 8: 8.5000 
86.2100 *86.2160 86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 
65.0000 "67.0466 *66.883 66.1666 66.9266 
9 8 9687 29.1406 30.8906 | 
0 2 4687 32.8750 35.0625 
$750 36.0375 5.5625 35.8450 
Plow 29. 6041 29.2000 29.6625 
73.5000 380.5000 376.0000 70.5000 380.0000 
374.1250 381.1250 376.6250 371.1250 380.6250 
4.2500 5.5000 4.7500 4.2500 >. 3750 
463.9166 473.0000 468 33 461.5000 470 9166 
Ye K price f € n J 7. wh wa 635 
0, 37',4 cer July i 77, cen 1 3B 14 
pound Parity represe: 60 of quotation of 
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in cotton forwardings, 
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with demand, heavy in case of auto plants, 
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Data from New York Times. 
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STEEL OUTPUT INCREASES 





continues 


which has been an im- 
Lumber, auto series less im- 


upgrade 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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1932 
based on Bureau of Mines figures, 
American Railway Association. 
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LUMBER ORDERS CHECKED 





Lumber orders at the mills at beginning of 
July, 4 per cent less than average of preceding 


Larger demand for coke noted. 








Lisuidis L 


50 

General index of business conditions con- Output of bituminous coal during the week Although Independence Day holiday cut 
tinues its upward surge, going from 93.8 to estimated at 6,450,000 tons, a gain of 450,000 sharpiy into the week's production daily out- 
97.3 per cent of estimated normal. Now tons over the preceding week, close to figure put schedules remained the same, indicating 
stands at highest point since June, 1930. Rise set in 1931. Anthracite production in the week “no loss of strength in the tone of the in- 

in electric power output was main factor. Steel estimated at 1,137,000 tons more than double dustry.” General sales trend yielding to sea- 
and carloadings advances almost equal advance the amount output in corresponding week of sonal influence and soon will subside into 
Chart gradual downward movement during greater 


part of the Summer. Data from Cram's au- 


tomotive reports. 


includes car 
+ 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


+ 


Ae, 





Federal and State public building construc- 
tion keeps the industry on the upward trend 


becoming more diversified. Although ‘much Six weeks. All regions, however, showed an with comparative figures well ahead of last 
buying may be for stocking, consumption is excess of orders over production, Unfilled or- ’ Rex. 
reported steadily forcing buyers te make use ders at mills show best record since 1929. Data year. Private building reported no slacken- 
of inventory material. Data by Wall Street by National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- ing. Commercial building unchanged. Data 
Journal. tion. from F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

\ + + . ~~ 
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Commercial 


responding period 
and Bradstreet. 


failures 


the decline was heaviest 
tion, almost half what they totaled in the cor- 
Data from Dun 


CAR LOADINGS GAIN 





are reported for all classes of 
Rails are said to he 
gaining in the less-than-carload merchandise 
shipments, where truck competition is sharp- 


Coal showed the heaviest gain, mainly 
American Railway Association data. 
+ 


stock. 


TY AVERAGE UP 





iu 


Commodity price average, wholesale 66.6, the 
2 was 66.3 
Grains rose 





r. The top in 1 


of January. 


sharply due to processing tax and crop short- 
Petroleum and metals also higher. 
furnished by Irving Fisher Syndicate, 


FAILURES FEWER 





continue to 


in 1932. 


Data 


decline, 
While the drop was noted in all trade groups, 


in retail classifica- 
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vators 


of crop 


signed to aid the grower. 
supplied by the Chicago Board of Trade, 


dustrial, 
highs. 


WHEAT RE 


Harvesting of wheat sends grain to the ele- 
increasing flow. 
tinues to increase because of further reports 


in every 


shortage a 


BOND PR 


Were it not for the holiday total dealings in 
bonds on stock exchange probably would have 
weekly 
utility and foreign loans made new 
issues made the best showing. 
Best gains accrued to lower priced issues. Wa!! 
Street Journal data. 


new high 


Rail 


+ 
BANK DEBITS RISING 


Volume of business as 
payments despite the holiday was 15 per cent 
above total reported for previous week and 8 
per cent above the total reported in same week 
last year which also included a holiday. 


serve Board data. 


TIME MONEY RATE UNCHANGED 


CEIPTS BETTER COTTON MARKS TIME 





Decline in actual forwardings of cotton off- 
set by the fact that seasonal conditions per- 
mitted a sharper loss. Manufactured cotton 
worked into new high ground for the current 
recovery with many mills withdrawing goods 
from sale. Statistics are supplied by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

+ 


STOCK PRICES HIGHER 


Price con- 


nd national legislation de- 
Data on deliveries 


ICES HIGHER 





Stocks again recorded new highs for the 
year. Reaction from London’ conference 
caused continued buying attributed by some 
to fear of a lessened dollar value. Corpora- 
tion reports for the half year are optimistic. 
Railroads showed gains. Data supplied by 
New York Times. 


record. Railroads, in- 


. 
BROKERS’ LOANS STEADY 





check Flow of money at the half-year for invest- 
ment was followed by increase in brokers’ loans 
on the New York exchange. Security mar- 
kets became more active and the loans were 
greatest of present year. Statistics from Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. 
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MORE MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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Re- 
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Data on 
Board from repo 
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r 
1 of 


Commerce. 
compare 


Foreign 





of the new 
showed a slight lessening in loans made by the 
member banks in the Federal Reserve System. 
loans assembled by 


sires 
JANFEBIMARTAPR. TAY JUN! JUL.TAUG! SEP”. 'OCT.INOV! DEC. 
year 


Federal fiscal 


rts furnished by 


NHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
and Domestic 


Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


Federal Reserve 
member 


Commerce 


late Mh: PR. Gotan Lasaleaa at aon 


Market for money on short-term loans con- 
tinues at even level. 
charged a year ago. 
annual returns 
commitments. 


on 


Street Journal. 


of 


are issued by the Bureau 
the Department 
To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
“index numbers,” 


of 


Statistics 


ising 








Normal mid-year influences caused increase 


in amount of money in circulation. First of 
the month demands and the holiday were ac- 
tive causes. Banks took advantage of $24,- 
000,000 additional Federal reserve bank credit. 
Reserve Board data. 


Rates are well below that 

Condition due to semi- 
investments seeking new 
supplied by Wall 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended July 8, where 
available. ; 
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World trade conditions are reviewed and 
the Department of Com- 
radiograms and 


summarized by 
on the basis of 
received from 


merce 


abroad. 
partment follows: 


The summary 


General expansion of industry 


curred in France, 
in unemployment; this. 
seasonal in trend and the 


faction is restrained by t 











issued by the De- 
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representatives 


he adverse gov- 
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Forty-hour Week 
For Shipbuilders 
Proposed i in Code 


Minimum Wage of 40 Cents 
Per Hour in North and 
35 Cents in South Sug- 
gested as Pay Basis 


Public hearings are scheduled to begin 
July 19 on a code of fair competition 
ubmitted July 12 to the National Re- 
covery Administration by the shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing industry 
In submitting the code, the industry 
ked for a hearing before July 26, when 
bids in the Navy's $238,000,000 new con- 
struction program are to be opened 
Under the naval building authorization, 
work week hours are limited to 30 hours 
where practicable and _ feasible.” The 
shipbuilders’ code propo.es a maximum 
40 hours a week with minimum wages 
labor, “except apprentices, casual and 
neidental labor,” of 35 cents an hour in 
the South and 40 cents an hour in the 


ne 
North. 


a 


oi 


for 


Code as Submitted 

was submitted by the National 
American Ship Builders, the 
and New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
and the Pacific Coast Dry Dock 
Association, as well as four individual 
nipbuilding yards. The several groups 
represent 80 per cent of the industry. 

The code follows: 5 

1.—For the purpose of carrying out the 
poiicy of Congress as expressed in the 
“National Industrial Recovery Act,” the 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry 
ot the United States, as represented by 
the National Council of American Ship- 
builders, New York and New Jersey Dry 
Dock Association and various shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing companies on the 
Gulf and on the Pacific coast, herein- 
aiter referred to as the “Associations,” 
adopts the following code: 


The code 
Council of 
New York 


sociation, 


2—The terms “shipbuilder” and “ship 
repairer,” when used in this code, ine 
cludes a person, partnership or corpora- 


tion engaged in the business of building, 
fabricating, repairing, reconstructing, re- 
modeling, and assembling ocean-going, 
harbor and inland waterway vessels and 
floating marine equipment of every type 
abcve 10 tons, including the building 
within their plants of machinery, equip- 
ment and other ships’ parts. 


No Ban on Labor Untons 
3.—Any existing shipbuilder or ship ree 
pairer, whether a member of any associa- 
uon or not, may participate in this code 
end any subsequent revision thereof by 
indicating their intention of fully sub- 


cribing to the provisions of the code and 
by defraying their pro rata share of the 
cost of administering and enforcing it, 
and by assuming the responsibility of such 
participation, even though they may not 
be members of the association. 

4—-The shipbuilders and ship repairers 
will comply with the following specific 
provisions of the National Industrial Ree 
covery Act: 

(a) That employes shall have the hight 
to organize and bargain. collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the in- 
lerference, restraiat, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted 
activities, for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection; 

Minimum Wage Set 

‘b) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shail be required as @ 
condition of employment to join any come 
pany union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing; and 

(c) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditons of em- 
ployment, approved or prescirbed by the 
President; 

(d) The President may 
time cancel or modify any 
proval, license, rule, or regulation 
under this title. 

5.—-No individual will be employed in 
excess of 40 hours in any one week ex- 
cept as exempted in the act. 

6—The minimum rate of pay for labor, 
except apprentices, casual and incidental 
ibor, shall be 35 cents per hour in the 
South and 40 cents in the North. 

7.—To accomplish the purpose contem- 
plated by this act the members signatory 
to this code agree that it shall be an un- 
fair method of competition to sell below 
a reasonable cost arrived at by a system 
formulas established by the associa- 
tions. 


from time to 
order, ap- 
issued 


of 











of 


April, 1932, largely owing to a decline’ July 1 compared with the beginning 
in exports although imports increased June. The only visible unfavorable de- 
slightly. velopments were the extension of the un- 
esp , favorable balance of foreign trade, and 
The June business volume in Canada) the unsatisfactory condition of govern- 
1 exceeded that of last year in practically ment finance, as reflected in the recent 
‘ ‘orei srecentiatives | 2ll lines; lumber orders have recently in- ‘Wo billion franc treasury loan. Almost 
an Fore ign Re prese natives creased and the agricultural situation has Without exception, the major industries oi 
been relieved slightly by needed rains France were more active in June. Un- 
The air-mail service in China is being ©™mployment is showing a downward trend 
further extended by a line between #d was 12 per cent below the Winter 
but general conditions, Shanghai and Canton via coast ports. Peak on June 15. Wholesale prices are 
depressed without indication of Local sentiment in Japan is slightly bet- eclining slightly, but ai a decreasing 
recovery and unemployment re- ter with less apprehension regarding the "@te. 
; export and domestic trade; increased tax- 
mains considerably above last year; for-. ation has been decided upon by the gov- 


year and the balance was adverse al- The situation in the Philippines is prac- T 1p _ D> Wis kt 
has 00 — oes months there is a slight | tically unaltered, with further recessions AND REI L ACEMEN I 
export surplus. in copra prices offsetting improvements 
coupled with a decline polish foreign trade in May, although in anes te sugar. . 
however, is partly better than in earlier months this year. April trade reports from Ceylon reveal Tonnage Desiroved Exeeeds 
feeling of satis- was under last May and the favorable, a considerable decline from March. par- eas ; f, sat 
, Additions to World Marine 


ernment financial position, Egypt's trade in April had an adverse Virtually all French industrial and com- More than 1.250.000 tons of merchant 
“I ’ ve © y - © | ade « . a 7 = = 7 = a ere é a 
Slight seasonal gains have been made balance as against an export surplus in mercial indices showed an expansion as of | vessels, unde all 1 : pped ¢ 
ssels inder all Nags, was scra yr 
condemned during 1932 
4 Figures of the ransportation Division 
Commerce Department - the vear sho. 
‘ondition of T reasur y Day by DD: ay as Show n in Cc le | k me} partment, for the vear show 
«< < that ' l of 292 
: AMMECMOCE FORO | ina: 0 total of 298 deems ced meee ome 
Receip of 1.296.325 gross tons were scrapped or 
internal -revenuc receipt July ¢ luly 8 lulv conde mned. compared with 285 vessels of 
come S44 164.19 $330,085.01 $397.481.7 : me's ‘ 87 . 
_ Misc aneou internal revenue 7 sin i 74 5.209 912 19 7 4 +e 73 000 gro Ss tons in 1931, and 267 ves- 
Custom eceipts 951,667.37 5 600.91 Sels of 794.202 gross tons in 1930. These 
Miscellaneous re : 258 346.47 130 9¢ 7.277 3 492 851 ¢ figures do not include tonnage lost due to 
ru u re ED scccseesenscneces 9349.58 ( 80 0 55 3 wreck + » iL 
Public debt receipts i 2.000,010.00 i 309,374.07 1.553,303.95 wrecks and the like. 
Balance previous Gay .........sesee. 872 878.009.68 878.393.634.87 878.178,784.37 875.005.469 54 870.126.740.96 In 1932, a total of 726.591 gross tons of 
- _ - ie . new ships were launched and added to 
ae ee pogo gore ye ye py py ee —-— — -|n ! re launched and adde C 
‘nO j 6.67722 $885,232,227 $885,308,874.80 690.616.95 $952,202.601.54 the merchant marine of the world 
| Gener: al ¢ xpenditures During the past year vessels were 
rimental "eG 9 . ) ) 27 > : 
ay tae! oo ETE $6,292 $12 - 2 3.90 $2,193.737.58 $1,610.656.72 $1,559.849 0 crapped or condemned as follows: 96 
Postal deficiency 641,862.96 . 48.31 2. Jed 1D 666,002.55! British vessels of 450,000 gross tons, 80 
> sa 7.639.171 20 4.435.559 66 7.146.700.40 Italian vessels of 356,000 gross tons, 20 
“A : on 804 + 379.090 97 76' Dutch vessels of 121.000 gross tons. 19 
*12.814,023.5 95,450.90 9 7) . ; * dc : : 
a 54°728'50 794.:119.00 7 French ships of 61,000 gross tons, 18 Greek 
875.005.469.54 8 869 851.318.35 86 a7, Vessels of 73.000 gross tons. 11 German 
‘ot 9901 ane = ace en . : ships of 56.000 to ! er chins of 
$851,208,069.69 $39 $885,232,227.35  $885,308,874.80 7,690,616.95  $952,202,601.54 | 59 990 + aa eat SS American ships of 
. {| 59.000 tons and 17 Japanese ships of 18,- 
of cred aed 000 gross ton 


No Rebates Accepted 
shall be a violation of the code 
or accept rebates, refunds, allow- 
ances, unearned discounts or special serve 
1C4 directly or indirectly in connection 
with any work performed. Bills for in- 
surance work shall not be receipted until 
payment made. 

9.—This code is subject 


It 


to give 


1S 


to modification 











or enlargement as experience with its 
operation develops the necessity therefor. 
10.—This code shall become effective 10 
days after its approval by the President. 
| 
| 
| 
—with instruc. | 
| tions to fill out and | 
| mail for information | 
| about a contract which | 
combines features of family 
| protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 
It’s a story you'll want to hear. 


Need we add that there is of course 


| no ae: 4 
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SECURITIES REGISTRATION UNDER NEW FEDERAL LAW 


Proposed F letations of New Issues 


Now in Excess of 90 Million Dollars 


Applications Coming in at Rate of Several a 
Day Following Deluge of Filings When 
Law Went Into Effect 


Following an avalanche of applications 
for registration of new security issues 
with the Federal Trade Commission when 
they were first received, July 7, the re- 
quests to float new issues have settled 
down to a rate of a half dozen or so a 


day, Commission records show. 

Under the Securities Act of 1933, ap- 
plications were to be received 40 days 
after the date of enactment, May <7, and 
the effective date of registration in 20 
days after filing. 

Printed forms on which applications | 
may be filed are now available at the 
Commission and the work of handling} 


will be simplified, it 
when 


these applications 
was learned at the Commission, 
the forms are used. 

To date the applications are being filed 
according to the issuing company’s con- 
ception of what the law requires, with the 
result that each appears in a different 
form and work of checking them for 
docketing is complicated, it was stated. 

The Commission Chairman, Charles H. | 
March, announced July 14 that registrants 
who did not have the approved forms| 
must file amended statements on these 
printed forms 10 days prior to the effec- 
tive date of the registration 

On the first day, 48 applications were 
filed in the Commission’s Docket Section. 
The second day, July 8, five were dock- 
eted. On July 10, the third business day, 
another four were filed 

The Commission adopted a new form 
of announcing registrations on July 14, 
in which a summary of the proposed is- 
sue is given. 


Copy on Open File 
For Public Inspection 


Meantime applications are being re- 
ceived in the Securities Division where | 
they are examined before being submitted 
to the Docket Section, where one copy 
is available for public inspection. 

Due to the divergent views of issuing 
companies on what is required in filing 
for registration, some have contained ex- | 
hibits not required under Commission | 
rules, based on the Securities Act, and 
others have not contained checks or 
money orders in payment of the filing 
fec 

This fee is one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
of the estimated aggregate price at which 
the securities are to be offered, with the 
minimum fee set at $25. If payment does 
not accompany the application, it is nec- | 
essary for the issuing company to forward | 
the amount to the Commission and the 
registration will be effective 20 days after 
receipt of the sum. 

In general, where amended applications 
are submitted or the Commission requires | 
an amended form, the date of registration | 
will be 20 days after receipt of the new 
statement. | 

Routine handling of registration forms 
in the Commission still is in a formative 
Stage, it was learned at the Commission. 


The Securities Division of the Commis- bentures. 


sion is operating at top speed as it han- 


dles applications and requests for infor- their securities for sale. 


mation. When an application is received 


The second copy. which is open for pub- 
lic inspection, is available at the Docket 
Section and many have taken advantage 
of this privilege. 

In addition, photostat copies of appli- 
cations are provided on request. A nom- 
inal charge of 20 cents a page is made 
for such copies. Security houses and 
other financial institutions have made a 
number of requests for photostats. With 
exhibits included, some of these applica- 
tions run a hundred or more pages. 

After July 22 the Commission will re- 
quire the use of its printed forms in fil- 
ing. These forms consist of 31 pages 
with room left after questions for the 
necessary data. Already it has been sug- 
gested that the forms be changed some- 
what and the Commission has stated that 
they will be revised if need is shown by 
experience of applicants. 


Inter-commission 


Committee Named 
Development of a system of enforcing 
the Securities Act was placed in an inter- 


commission committee, with Baldwin B.! 


chairman, 
Others who 


its legal staff, as 
shortly after its enactment. 
helped in the work were Henry Miller, 
of the legal staff; Le Claire Hoover, chief 
accountant; Otis B. Johnson, Commission 
secretary; William H. England, assistant 
chief economist; Clyde H. Hadley, of the 
special board of investigation dealing with 
fraudulent advertising. 

At present some delay is entailed in 
sending applications to the Docket Section 
but this procedure will be expedited, it 
was learned at the Commission 

Present Commission plans call for the 
daily announcement at 10:30 a. m. of ap- 
plications which have been docketed. It 
is planned to issue a press release later 
in the day which will present highlights 
of the applications, such as name of is- 
suer, address of issuer, type of issue, es- 
timated total amount of the offering, date 
of proposed public offering, and name of 
principal underwriters. 

Some confusion has arisen in receipt 
of registration fees due to the fact that 
sums advanced in some cases have not 


Bane, of 


| been one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the 


proposed amount of the security issue 
The Commission is straightening out this 
Situation. 


Regulation Lacking 


Since Colonial Days 

According to official records, security 
sellers have enjoyed since colonial days 
what approached complete freedom frdm 
Federal regulation. Three main excep- 
tions dealt with railroad issues, under the 
eye of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; certain utility issues, checked by the 
Federal Power Commission; foreign issues, 
subjected to State Department inspection 
as to foreign policies involved. 

In general, however, the Government 
left its citizens free to buy what they 
wished in the way of stocks, bonds, de- 
and other paper, and business 
and industry were just as free to offer 
State “blue-sky’ 
laws were enacted from time to time, how- 


it is gone over by legal experts to deter- | ever. 


mine if it meets the requirements laid 
down in Commission rules. 


In announcing the applications for reg- 


One of the |istration, the Commission has not yet made 


three copies is sent to the Docket Section | available the total amount at which the 


to be placed on file. 


tissue is to be sold, whica must be included 





vin n the information prov ided | by t the issuer. 
| However, the Commission has announced 
the amount of the fee received, which is 

rough indicator of the total amount of 
the issue. In the case of tht minimum 
$25 fee, the total can be estimated at not 
more than $250,000, since the fee is one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent. In general the 
same ratio applies to larger fees. 

The list of registrants sinc> July 7 as 
announced by the Commission follows: 

American Associated Dealers, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., three registries, $25 each; 
American Business Shares, Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., $43.01; American Trustee Share 
Corpoartion, New York, $100; American 
Venture Corporation, Toronto, Canada, 
United States office, 11 Park Place, New 
York, $25; Automotive Devices Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C.. $25. 


Bank and Insurance Shares, Inc., two 
issues, total, $100. 
Canadian Investment Fund, Ltd., Mont- 


United States office, 1 Wall Street, 
Capital Savings Plan, 
Corporate Equities, 
Cumulative Shares 
$25. 

New York, three 


real, 
New York, $250; 
Inc., Philadelphia, $25; 
Inc., New York, $25; 
Corporation New York, 

Distributcrs Group, Inc., 
$150 

Equity Corporation, Jersey City, $327.50 

Financail Independence Founders, Inc., 
New York, $25; Fundamental Group Cor- 
poration, Jersey City, $105; same, $936.28. 

Hamilton Depositors Corporation, Den- 
ver, $100. 

Income Foundation, Inc., Baltimore, $25; 
Incorporated Investors, Boston, $1,000; In- 
dependenze Shares Corporation, Phiadel- 
pia, $25; Independents Fund of North 
America, Inc., New York, $100; Investment 
Trust of New York, Inc., New York, $100. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
$590; Munlock Toy Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C., $25; National F — News Publishing 
Co., Washington, D. C., $25; Qualified Gold 
Shares, Inc New York, | $25; Quarterly In- 
come Snares, Inc., Jersey City, $1.000; Re- 
public Co., The, Denver, Colo., $200. 

San Juan Ramsey Co., Boston, $25: Se- 
lected American Shares, Chicago, $250; 
Standard Corporations, Inc., Jersey City, 
$98.40: Standard Industrials, Inc., Jersey 
City, $96.50; Standard Oilshares, Inc., New 
York, $25; Standard Utilities, Inc., Jersey 
City, $75.50; Supervised Shares, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, $500; Texas Gulf Producing Co., 
Houston, Tex., $70; Trustee Standard 
Shares, Inc., New York, $50. 

Bankers Union Life Co., Denver, $200; 
Centlivre Brewing Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., $50; Frontenac Corporation, 
Minneapolis, $25; General American Se- 
curities, Inc.. New York, $50 

Gold Hub Mines Co., Denver, $37.50; In- 
Gependence Royalty Fund, Baltimore, 
$31.25; Irving Investors Fund C. Inc., New 
York, $25: State Street Investment Cor- 
poration, Boston, $25; United States Bank- 
ing Corporation, New York, $426.42 


New Form Adopted 


In Announcing Issues 
The Commission's announcement 
14 of new registraitons follows: 
The Federal Trade Commission today 
makes public a third list of companies 
registering security issues under. the Se- 


registries, 





July 


curities Act. The list involves securities 
totaling approximately $20,500,000 and 
bringing the total amount of securities 


registered to date to upward of $90,000,000. 

The list is made up mostly of invest- 
ment companies although there is one 
manufacturer, and, for the first time, the 
lessee of an oi] and gas well. 


Names and addresses of the latest list | 


of companies registering, and other data 
concerning their security issues, are as 
follows: 

American Bankstocks Corporation, Bali- 
more. The company reports that proceeds 
derived from the sale of common capital 
stock are to be used for investment in 
shares of 16 banks eligible for investment. 
“It is impossible to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the net proceeds to be 
































Week by Week 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, July 14 
| 1933 1932 19: 31 1930 1929 
| ~ July 8 y | July 1 | June 24 ~ July 9 Julyll July 12 ~ July 13 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars. per lb. . 0.079 0.078 0.078 0.051 0.081 0.112 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... " w oe 103 102 a 061 094 131 184 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)...............+:- . = * 1,96 1.94 1.89 1.67 2.19 2.62 3.33 
BPO GRO Gl0Gl COMINORIIS.... i ccsccccaes dollars, per ton. .! 29.67 29.19 28.83 29.48 31.11 33.32 36.72 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel. 98 91 715 45 46 81 1.17 
FINANCE . 
Banking: 
Denits, Mew York City........cccsees millions of dollars 4.022 3.562 4.353 3,333 4,717 5,497 9.163 
Debits, outside New York City........ : 3,301 2,847 3,149 3,400 4,247 4,793 5,541 
— —s —~ ¥ 
eserve bank credit, total......... ‘ we x = 2,206 2,182 2,194 2,408 960 1,012 1,410 
PE ME 66. 50's.549955.65-000:0 0088 9 = oe 23 8 9 77 92 149 66 
a TT ccsbiksncxesatess 2 es = | 182 191 222 500 162 236 1,153 
U. S. Government securities...... ~~ e Ms 1,995 1,975 1,955 1,801 668 91 136 | 
“Federal reserve reporting member banks— ' 
Deposits, net demand.............. - = | 10,642 10,741 10.823 10 059 ; 
I ooo 5h c0bs04880b86000 - _ = 4,492 4,406 4,336 Mr! ssheve | Sracaa-) doves 
Investments, total ...........c000 ‘ - ° — 8.156 8,213 8,305 nt.) ‘eeedes | “exeue |  sebes 
U. S. Government securities...... : y 5.203 5,254 5,307 MA ‘danena 
eer = 2 = | 8,530 8,452 8.500 BR Brrr es) mere 
NO vs 6 coeesaeeedavie a ( ae 3.811 3,748 3.769 ee ee ee 
AP SRR saa - ae 4.719 4.704 4.731 5,529 . ae 7 
EACOTOSS TRIOS, CAT] LOANS 2.2... crccccscecccceser« per cent. . 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.20 1.50 2.58 8.63 
Interest rates, time loans .............. os 85 75 1.00 1.50 1.67 3.08 7.50 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) . dollars, .| 4.57 4.28 4.19 3.57 4.86 4.86 4.85 
SO NID nian cs nevdoesbeoveeseseues number. . °65 345 373 498 389 428 440 
Money in circulation ‘daily average)...millions of dollars. 146 5,702 5,711 785 4.858 4.526 ° 4.800 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands ot dollars par value. 81.100 75,500 52.369 52,338 50.625 75,208 
Bond prices, 40 orn apeeee SOD 6 o dic ceeccacnsess dollars. . | 88.46 84.89 *69.92 95.92 95.35 93.33 
££. 3. & & SRP wo ny of shares. 26.737 24.306 3.081 9.813 8.952 23,152 
Stock prices (N. ¥ Times} PETS me dollars con share. .| 88.46 85.53 35.40 135.44 190.91 276.29 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)...... 192 6=100.. 77.2 75.4 33.4 95.2 152.5 205.8 
eee eae 80.2 77.8 33.2 86.9 142.9 202.7 
SE SEE SOU0 6 6.6005.05010-400005400004008 ‘a nf 9s 96.8 97.7 53.1 153.0 220.3 266.9 
ECE, cxivvaned dad enstebhscewks snes 1926 “ 54.3 46.2 44.0 13.7 73.2 126.2 156.4 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............... number. | 41.915 59.638 58.689 40,631 61.833 74,478 113.586 
Bituminous coal } ey average) ..... thousandsoftons | _..... 1,075 998 718 1,112 1.310 1,601 
Electric power ............... millions of kiiowatt-hours..| °***"' 1.656 1,598 1,342 1.604 1.626 1.712 
PO GUEUND ce cccccnccccrecesecceces thousands of barrels. | ||. 2 602 ) 2'513 153 2545 531 2892 
Eee per cent of capacity. 54 50 16 31 "87 Os 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars 3 on 3,689 25.867 
Distribution: * 
Exvorts— 
CREE scccccces oeccseccee eoccceee thousands of bushels. . | 780 115 50 See 1 sacks 117 136 
PE <hniehd ooh seUlGhS ety eenee : 2 1 3 270 2,163 25 839 
Wheat flour .....cccccccccccece thousands of barrels. | 45 43 54 35 165 134 264 
TE, GIGEs o. ciis icnccccuscecesecs ars. Obddr% 634,074 604,668 416,950 762.444 915.985 | 1,066,414 
 ¢ ft Pe SRR REe eee . ove 119,492 107,661 62,442 114.971 | 144,009 165,440 
Forest products ............. eee 28,119 27,733 11,461 26,174 39,675 60,596 
Grain and products eoee 46,123 38,341 30,310 60,372 57,31 59,467 
EE 404046 40060000006000% eeeee 15,364 15,533 12,924 18,000 | 22,479 | 24,762 
on, less than carioads. . sane 171,362 | 169,902 , 143,496 216,819 | 230,297 | 255.806 
SODA Ghhah 4605008 0w ERS EeSS *T seseve 17,413 13,532 5,601 36,288 66,575 78,622 
 » EEE Pee bueuesawskevndeees l sesces 236,201 231,966 150,716 289,820 | 355,635 421,721 
Receipts— | 
Cattle and calves ..........cccccccccscces tHOUSANES,.]  sseeee 202 142 183 225 238 
MT CNN aRehed eens 5daKd <0 4o05esdesueo% tes tees 581 304 391 499 547 
CoCeeeD GOD GHGUNS. . cc cccceccccceccct 184 171 161 37 27 18 87 
Wheat, at primary markets.....thor sands : of whem fl 5.488 8.513 6.987 7.184 20,728 18.297 16,487 
Wool, total, Boston............. thousands of pounds 11.197 12.32 10.456 8.217 14,296 20.518 16,174 
Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above 
r 





Boston, | 


received from the offering of these shares,” | 
Says the company in its registration state- 
ment. However, the company paid to the 
Commission a fee of $285.83 which would 
indicate the maximum aggregate proceeds 
permissible under the present registration 
as $2,858,300, computed on the basis of | 
$10,000 of securities per dollar of fee. 
Among the officers of the company are: 
G. Foster Smith, New York, president, | 
and William F. Sweeney, New York, sec-.| 
retary-treasurer. No underwriters are| 
listed although Rackliff, Whittaker & Co., 
Inc., New York, have the right to pur- 
chase the shares at their liquidating value, 
not less than par; but this right is not 
exclusive. 

Bullock Fund, Lid., Baltimore and Jer- 
sey City, engaged in the purchase, sale 
and holding of securities for investment, 
reports that amounts received upon sale 
of its capital stock will be devoted to its 
general corporate purposes. ‘The fee paid 
the Commissionsis $500, indictaing maxi- 
mum aggregate proceeds permissible un- 
der this registration of $5,000,000. Calvin! 
Bullock, Denver, is president; Nathaniel | 
P. Hill, of New York, secretary, and G. P.| 
Parkerson, Jersey City, treasurer. Under- | 
writers are: Calvin Bullock (a New York 
joint stock association) New York; and 
Calvin Bullock, Denver. | 

Creighton, Clyde H., Dallas, Texas, lessee 
of an 80-acre oil and gas tract from the 
American Petroleum Corporation for $28,- | 
000, reports proposal to offer for sale a 
one-half interest in the lease to be di- | 
vided into 1,000 direct oil and gas assign- | 
ments at $20 each. Proceeds are to be | 
used for drilling an oil or gas well to a/ 
depth of 2,430 feet, provided oil or gas/| 
is not found in paying quantities before 
that depth is reached. The estimated cost 
of drilling and completing is $15,750. The 


lease is situated in the Zwolle Pool or} 
Sabina Parish, Louisiana. | 
Fidelity “und Inc., Boston, an invest- | 


ment company of the management type 
The tentative amount of the offering is 
$1,225,000; the fee paid to the Commis- 
sion, $122.50, which represents the fee} 
payable on 20,000 shares to be offered at | 


$61.25 a share. William J. Anders on, | 
Boston, is president; Richard P. Crom- 
well, Arlington, Mass., treasurer. Under- | 
writers are: Taliaferro, Millett & Co., 
Inc., Boston, and William J. Anderson, 
Boston. | 

Fidelity Plan Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., dealing in preferred stock—common 


stock—annuity agreements. The fee paid 
the Commission is $25, indicating the ag- 
gregate maximum proceeds are not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 under this registration. | 
George B. Furman is president, C. E.| 
Frye, secretary, and P. R. Rogers, treas- | 
urer, all of Washington. The issue is not | 
underwritten. H. W. Arbaugh, vice pres- | 
ident, of Washington, is in charge of 
marketing. | 

First Commonstocks Corporation, New , 
York. The company reports that proceeds 
derived from the sale of capital stock are 
to be used for investment in shares of 
65 companies eligible for investment. No 
estimate of the amount of the security 
offering is made, although the fee paid/| 
th: Commission is $61.75, indicating pos- | 
sible aggregate maximum proceeds per- 
missible under this registration of $617,- 
500. G. Fosier Smith, New York, is pres- 


ident; William F. Sweeney, New York, | 
secretary-treasurer. No underwriters are 
listed. Rackliff, Whittaker & Co., Inc.,| 


have the right to purchase the shares at 
their liquidating value, not less than par; 
but this right is not exclusive. 


First Insuranstocks Corporation, New 
York. The company reports that pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of common 
stock will be used to invest in the shares | 
of 24 companies eligible for investment. | 
No estimate of the amount of securities 
is made, although the fee paid the Com- 
mission is $57.24. Officers are the same 
as those for American Bankstocks Cor- 
poration and First Commonstocks Cor- 
poration, listed above, and the under- 
writing arrangements are the same as 
indicated above for those companies. 

Miniature Models Manufacturing Co., | 
Ltd., Reno, Nev., and Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of minature models of many 
types which are assembled into exhibits, 
advertising sets, and amusement — ma- 


Four More Sante _ | 


Adopt Sales Taxes | 








Law in Effect in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma, N, Carolina 


Sales tax laws have become effective in 
four States in July—in Illinois, Michigan, 
and North Carolina on July 1, and in Okla- 
homa on July 8. The Ohio House recently | 
ce fe ated Governor White's proposal seal 
a 2 per cent sales tax. 

In llinois, Governor Horner signed a bill | 

issed by the Legislature, levying a tax | 
=] 2 per cent on sales by retail merchants. 
The law is to be effective for two years 
and is expected to produce $30,000,000 an- | 
A previous enactment was held | 
the State Supreme | 


ually. 
lL: constitutional by 
Cour 

Mic higan, Governor Comstock signed | 

bill for a 3 per cent sales tax, which is} 

expected to produce about 32,000,000 a 
year 

In North Carolina, Governor Ehringhaus 
epproved a 3 per cent levy, which is esti- 
mated to provide about $9,000,000 a year 
for the State 

In Oklahoma a sales tax of 1 per cent 
hccame effective without the signature of 
Crovernor Muarray. 


Milk as Public Utilities 


Madison, Wis.—An act classifying milk | 
as a public utility and permitting the State | 
Department of Agirculture and Markets to 
fix milk prices has been held constitu- 
tional by Judge A. G. Zimmerman in the 
Circuit Court here. 
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61 Brocdwoy, New York City 














| hibited by the company. 


leased and ex-|New York, supervisor and administrator of; this registration statement is the issuance 
The security to a fund known as “Reconstruction Bond |and sale of a contractual investment trust 
Portfolio,” to be constituted of the securi-|of the partially restricted general manage- 
ties, or cash, obligations of the United|ment type * * *.” No estimate is made 
States Government, or ankers’ ac-!of the amount of offering but the fee paid 
N. Bower, Los Angeles, is president; Gail|ceptances, deposted by the corporation | the Commission is $100, indicating a maxi- 
Vanupp, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer.|from time to time with Empire Trust}mum aggregate of $1,000,000 permissible 
‘No underwriter has been selected. Roy |Company, New York. Fee paid the Com-|/under this registration. P. H. Troutman, 
|N. Bower owns 57 per cent of the com- |mission is $25. Roy S. Monger, Scarsdale, | Denver, is president of the company, and 
mon capital stock. N. Y., is president and Benjamin N. Lesk,' FE. J. Campen, Denver, secretary. No 
Nation-wide Securities Co., Baltimore |New York, secretary. | underwriters are listed. 
and Jersey City, engaged in the purchase,| Speculative Profit Shares, Inc., Jersey | ee. —- hn — & wo 
as P ' Shares, Inc., Baltimore an ersey y; 
sale and holding of securities for invest- | City, purchasers and holders of securities engaged in the purchess, sale and helaian 
ment, reports that amounts received upon |!0r investment. 


of securities for investment, reports that 
Sale of its capital stock will be devoted is $207.50. Walter E. aniounts received upon sale of its capital 


chines, and distributed, 


be offered will supply funds for general 
organization and administrative expenses. 
Fee paid to the Commission is $45. Roy 


Fee paid the Commission 
Lagerquist, New 


jto its general corporate purposes. The’ york, is president, and David C. Appel-|stock will be devoted to its general cor 
fee paid the Commission is $100, indicat-| pate, New York, secretary-treasurer.|porate purposes. The fee paid the Come 
ing maximum aggregate proceeds per- George A. Rogers & Co., Inc., New York | mission is $500, indicating maximum ag- 


are listed as the selling greate proceeds permissible under this 


missible under this registration as $1,- 
registration as $5,000,000 Calv in Bullock, 


A and Jersey City, 
000,000. Calvin Bullock, Denver, is pres- 


agents. 


; ° amt ‘ » Work “ 

aca: athanie) FH. New, York St |""Vaion Deposit Company, The, Denver| Dene, preident, Nathan! P. Hof 
y, 2 . P, son, Jersey City, bia ce ew York, secretary, an arkers 

treasurer. Underwriters are: Calvin Bul- (branch offices in New York, Boston, Chi-| on Jersey City, ary, and Underwriters 


lock (a New York joint stock association), cugo, Topeka, Kan., Dallas, Texas and Los! are: Calvin Bullock (a New York joint 
New York; and Calvin Bullock, Denver. | Angeles). The company reports “the gen-/|stock association) New York, and Calvin 
Participating Securities Corporation,|eral character of the business covered by | Bullock, Denver. 




















CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1933 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks : ° ‘ - $189,409,366.71 
United States Government Securities ° . 128,413,856.24 
Other Bonds and Securities ° ° ° - 69,788,954.88 
Loans and Discounts. . ‘ . ° 343,028,965.79 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ‘ ‘ . 3,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ° . 11,071,804.83 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased . 280,116.15 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected . i ° 2,080,319.45 
Bank Building . ° ° ‘ . P 14,550,000.00 
Other Resources . ‘ ° P ‘ . 610,414.32 

$762,242,798.37 

LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . ; . ° ° ° « $ '75,000,000.00 


Surplus P i ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 25,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . ° ° . : ° 1,600,717.16 
Reserve for Contingencies i ° : ‘ 5,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest ° . . 10,042,172.37 
Deposits . ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ 632,819,314.92 
Acceptances . ° . . : ° 11,286,234.71 
Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold ° ° 280,116.15 
Discount Collected but Not Earned ‘ a 594,828.74 
Other Liabilities ‘ , ; ‘ ; ‘ 619,414.32 





$762,242,798.37 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
President, United States Gypsum Company 


William W. Atterbury es 
Sewell L. Avery . . 2 © « 





Chauncey B. Borland . « « «© « + » Managing Borland Properties 
Eugene J. Buffington Se warps 

Clifford D. Caldwell . . 5 ~- © «© President, Interlake Iron Corporation 
Robert F. Carr . . . « © «©  « President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


William J. Chalmers | 
Pe eae ee a oe . .« President, Rialto Trust | 
ea ae ee . President, The Pullman Company ij 
Henry P. Crowell . Chairman, Quaker Oats Company | 
Edward A. Cudahy . . « + « «+ « Chairman, Cudahy Packing Co. i 
Herbert G.P. Deans . .. . « Vice-President 
| Lawrence A. Downs . . ; Pein Ilinois Central Raifroad Company 

| 


Louis Eckstein . . . « «© + « «  ~ President, The Ravinia Company 

























George B. Everitt : 

J. Fletcher Farrell . Vice-President and Treasurer, Consolidated Oil Corporation 
Marshall Field . . . . 2s . . «Field, Glore & Co. | 
Milton S. Florsheim . . 6 +» « « Gd The Florsheim Shoe Co. | 
George F.Getz . . . Chairman, Globe Coal Company | 
ea a ee ee ee a ee H 
Frederick T. Haskell 
William F. Hayes . . Vice-President, Menominee River Lumber Co. 
Albert M. Johnson Chains Moviendl Life Insurance Company of the U.S.A. { 
Cae i ee a ! 
James R. Leavell . 2. 2 6 (  & & President | 
D.R. McLennan... « «© « «© President, Marsh & ‘Side Inc. | 
William H. Mitchell . . . . . «Mitchell, Hutchins & Co | 
Walter P. Murphy . . Cheon, Standard Railway Equipment Company 
Charles W. Nash . . . . . . Chairman, The Nash Motors Company 
George M. Reynolds 
Fred W. Sargent . President, Chicago and North Western Railway Company \ 
H. A. Scandrett President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co, 
Charles H. Schweppe . . . Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Albert A. Sprague . 2. 2 6 «2 © Sprague, Warner & Company 


| 

Robert W. Stewart 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. | 

| 

| 








W.B Seomy . 2. + 2 © 6 
Executive Vice-President 


Herman Waldeck . . 2. «© « « : 
Fred E. Weyerhaeuser . . «© «© «© « « « Lumber, Se Paul, Minn. 





Cw ma) 





The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held im trust 
kholders of the Conti I Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
is net included in the above figures 


for the 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 10. Annual Index-Digest 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, 


$15.00. 


Che Anited States News 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States News 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
President of the United States 1889-1893 


“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 





Vol. 1. No. 9. 


Weekly Composite Issue: JULY 8 TO JULY 15, 1933 


TODAY’S INDEX PAGE 148 


TODAY’S PAGE 18 














P rofit to Consumer as Result 
of Merchandizing Studies ; 





Facts Assembled Helpful in Intelligent and 
Economical Buying and also Enable Merchant 
to Reduce Prices of Wares He Sells 


By Dr. ROBERT J. MeFALL 


Chief Statistician jor Distribution, United States Bureau of the Census 


ing merchandise is generally less in the 
small towns than it is in the cities? 

The Census of Distribution publications is- 
sued by the Census Bureau show retail sales 
expenses generally decrease as the size of the 
city decreases. The country general store is 
the type of retailer with the cheapest operat- 
ing expenses 

This deduction is illustrative of the hun- 
dreds of facts to be found in the Census data 
which are of vital interest to consumers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, chambers of 
commerce, advertising agencies, newspapers, 
hotel] owners, building contractors and their 
employes. 

How can the consumer make. use of Census 
publications? 

The consumer benefits indirectly from the 
Census data because its use by merchants 
and manufacturers enables them to sell more 
economically. He benefits directly from the 
data because by studying it he is able to 
make savings in his buying 

+ + 

An example of the use to which the retail 
census publications can be put is that of the 
Wise Spending Campaign of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. In this cam- 
paign governmental data showing wasteful 
practices in retailing was used as the basis 
for an educational program to teach the 
members of the clubs how they might help 
in reducing selling expenses and thus lessen 
the cost of goods to themselves 

How can the merchant benefit from a study 
of the Census publications? 

There has never previously been any ade- 
quate knowledge of the size and importance 
of the business of distribution. The Census 
of Distribution publications show to mer- 
chants as a class for the first time their 
numbers and the importance of their opera- 
tions, both as an entire group and also by 
each subgroup. 

Information is now available to merchants 
on a classified basis regarding the number 
of their establishments, their proprietors, and 
their employes, and regarding such details of 
their business as sales, wages and expenses. 
Such information is of practical value to 
merchants in estimating and showing thejr 
relative position in their business commu- 
nity, and also to their trade associations in 
ascertaining what proportion of their possible 
clientele is represented in their membership 

Bulletins of particular interest to mer- 
chants are the retail distribution reports 
which are now available for every State. 
They may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents—as may all of 
the other Census publications—for a nominal 
fee ranging from 5 cents for the Nevada State 
report to 35 cents for the New York report. 
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In addition to the State reports there is 
also the United States Summary of Retail 
Distribution, a bulletin selling for 20 cents 
which contains data on retail sales through- 
out the United States. There is also a series 
of special merchandising reports covering the 
operation of retail chains in various fields in 
considerable detail. 

What use can farmers and persons living in 
agricultural communities find for the Census 
of Distribution data? 

Farmers and others involved in agricultural 
and rural problems have a peculiar need for 
increased knowledge of distribution. The 
relatively scattered nature of farm produc- 
tion, serving, in turn, a market scattered 
with the entire population, makes the farm 
marketing problem one of great complexity. 

On the other side, the relatively scattered 
situation of the farmers as consumers gives 
rural marketing many peculiar problems. 
The Census of Distribution covers the mar- 
keting facilities which move goods from the 
farms on the one hand and to the rural com- 
munities on the other hand. 

The retail market in the small town and 
rural market area has been found by the 


p* YOU KNOW that the expense of sell- 


Census of Distribution to be of much greater 
importance than many students of the prob- 
lem had assumed. The presentation of facts 
regarding the importance of this market is 
extremely worth while for all those who do 
business in the rural sections. Many useful 
details of the facts of marketing operations 
in these communities are also made available. 
+ 

Is the data of value 
merce and newspapers? 

The publications of the Census give a de- 
tailed statistical chart of the trade of the 
city or other area covered by such agencies. 
This gives a background of fact which serves 
both as a focus for local interest and a basis 
upon which to plan local progress. In the 
case of newspapers it gives a factual basis for 
advertising. 

Will trade associations and trade papers 
find material of value to them in the Census 
data? 

The Census of Distribution presents more 
comprehensive information than any hitherto 
available to show the number of concerns 
engaged in each trade and the amount of 
their business. The data presented cover re- 
lated trades as well as specific trades. 

For instance, not only are the wholesale 
hardware dealers and their operations pre- 
sented; operations of dealers in the machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies field, who handle 
hardware, are covered as well. By studying 
these data it is possible for trade associations 
to obtain a more thorough-going chart of 
their possible field of operations. They may 
know the extent to which they are covering 
their available field 

Is the Census of Distribution data of aid 
in economic analysis and planning? 

Economie analysis and planning is now 
being carried on by many agencies, especially 
by the National Recovery Administration. It 
is possible that in the period ahead of us it 
will be practiced more consciously by various 
groups of men connected with public life and 
the business world. Among those now en- 
gaged in such work to a greater or less de- 
gree are legislators and public officials, bank- 
ers and other financial men, transportation 
men and all business executives, publicists 
and professional economists. The data is of 
importance to all of these classes. 


to chambers cf com- 


Can the Census data be used in formulat- 
ing taxation policies? 

The data on distribution have proven to be 
of value in solving tax problems. Sales data 
are useful as a basis for analyzing the possi- 
bilities for sales taxes. Several States have 
already used these statistics for this purpose. 

Of what value is the Census to those en- 
gaged in the construction industry? 

The State reports which have been issued 
on construction and the United States Sum- 
mary on Construction are of great value to 
engineers, architects, manufacturers, and 
labor organizations connected with the in- 
dustry. 

Does the Census furnish information for 
the use of hotels? 

The hotel census gives the most compre- 
hensive statistical picture of that industry 
yet available. The statistics published as a 
result of the census may be used to advan- 
tage by the hotel operator in comparing the 
activities of his own establishment with the 
average for hotels in the city or State in 
which he is located. They may also be used 
to determine promising locations for new 
hotels. 

How may wholesalers and manufacturers 
make use of the Census data? 

A special series covering all of the States 
has been issued on the wholesale trade of 
the United States. Jn addition to this series 
a number of special reports covering such 
fields as motion-picture distribution, hard- 
ware, and so forth, have been issued. Manu- 
facturers will find the Census data of value 
in deferminihg the best sales channels for 
their use. 
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Objectives of Education in Michigan 
By WEBSTER H. PEARCE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Michigan 


AN EQUAL educational opportunity for 
~* every boy and girl and an equalization of 
financial burden of school support is Michi- 
gan’s slogan and Michigan's problem. 

It is probable that never in the history of 
the State have the need and the demand 
for readjustments and the challenge been 
greater. In common with those of many 
States, Michigan school administrators are 
being confronted with most vital problems 
involving differing population and assessed 
property valuations of school districts, vary- 
ing school tax rates, apparent need for re- 
ducing the number of school districts with 
the simplification of school administration 
and enlarged taxing units, drift of rural pop- 
ulation to urban centers, increased bonded in- 
debtedness of certain school districts caused 
by increasing school census and demands for 
housing additional pupils, and other condi- 
tions attending the present economic period. 

The funds for education in Michigan come 
from three sources—the Federal Government 
makes no contribution to general education, 
@ specific appropriation being made for vo- 
cational and rehabilitation education; aside 
from the support of higher education, the 
State contributes to local general school sup- 
port through the primary school fund dis- 
tributed on the basis of the school census, 
the Turner fund of $2,000,000 to help equalize 
the tax burden, and other specific school aids; 
all other funds, or approximately 75 per cent 
of the cost necessary for the support of 
schools, are provided by the local districts. 

Throughout the history of Michigan, both 
as a Territory and as a State, Michigan has 
been educationally minded. Michigan’s edu- 
cational system was founded on that mem- 
orable statement of the Ordinance of 1787, 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” The 
means of encouraging education was provided 
for in the ordinance, originating with Jeffer- 


son in 1785, which provided for the survey 
and sale of lands of the Northwest Territory 
and for the giving of one-thirty-sixth of the 
national domain in that Territory to the 
States for the support of public schcools. This 
appropriation was the beginning of Michi- 
gan’s State permanent school fund, remain- 
ing under both territory and State constitu- 
tions, a fund inviolably appropriated and an- 
nually applied to the support of education. 
This nucleus of State aid has heen greatly 
augmented by certain specific taxes until to- 
day the annual appropriation approximates 
$20,000,000. 

While Michigan was stilt a Territory, in 
1817 the State University was founded, and 
consecutive State constitutions have encour- 
aged and made provisions for that institu- 
tion. In 1835 the people of Michigan adopted 
their first State constitution and made the 
education of the youth a matter of state-wide 
concern by providing for a system of free 
schools, also for the appointment of a State 
superintendent of public instruction. In 1849 
Michigan established a State Normal School, 
the first institution of its kind west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Four State normals 
and 50 county normals are now in operation. 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, a land+grant college, was 
dedicated in 1857. Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology trains mining engineers. 
State institutions for the education of the 
deaf. blind, and indigent children have been 
established. 

Legislation has been enacted pertaining to 
compulsory education, payment by the dis- 
trict of tuition of rural pupils to high school, 
required professional training of teachers, the 
consolidation of small school districts, im- 
proved school buildings and equipment, and 
the education of aliens and adults. 

There are today more than a million and 
a quarter boys and girls of school age in 
this State, with a school membership of 
nearly .950,000, and approximately 35,000 
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How FARMER MAY BORROW 
FROM LAND BANKS 


Expansion of Federal Service for Advancing Loans on First 
Mortgages at Reduced Interest 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU Jr. 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


HE TWELVE Federal land banks which make loans in every State in 
the Union and on the Island of Puerto Rico are functioning under the 
increased powers granted by Congress, and therefore are in an improved 
position to serve the farm mortgage needs of American farmers. 
of the Farm Mortgage Act of May 12 is seen in an increased number of 
applications to these banks for loans and in an actual increase in the 


This act discontinued the Farm Loan Board and trans- 
ferred to the new Farm Credit Administration the super- 
visory powers which the Government exercises over the 
functions of these institutions 
tion and the appointment of directors and the approval 
of the loans as collateral for bond issues. 

The act also authorized the banks to issue a new type 
of bond up to $2,000,000, the interest to be guaranteed 
by the United States. 
funds to make new loans to purchase mortgages, etc., 
or they may be exchanged for farm mortgages. 

The act further temporarily reduced interest rates on 
outstanding loans and on new loans made before May 
It also provided the banks more freedom to 
grant extensions to worthy borrowers by appropriating funds with which to 
aid the banks in carrying such delinquencies. 
of these institutions by making it possible for them to loan directly to 
borrowers in territories where there are no national farm loan associations 
through which applications may be accepted. 

This new act also increased the amount which these banks may loan on 
the security of first farm mortgages, permitting them to loan up to $50,000 
to an individual, but stating that preference is to be given to loans of less 
than $10,000. To make loans from $25,000 to $50,000, however, the approval 
of the Land Bank Commissioner must be obtained. 

There was no change in the amount of security which must be offered 
No loan can exceed 50 per cent of the appraised, normal value 
of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the appraised value of the per- 
manent, insured improvements thereon. 

Congress inserted the word “normal” before “value,” thus giving a little 
more direction to the basis of appraisal. 
by the appraisal department of the Farm Credit Administration, has been 
determined as represented by commodity prices during the period 1905-1914; 
in other words, the ten years prior to the World War. 
commodities over a long series of years, therefore, comprise a principa! 
factor in determining the value of the security offered for a Federal lana 


However, there are numerous other factors to be considered in arriving 
at the value of any specific farm property. 
as a principal index to the value of the land, appraisers, of course, must 
keep in mind the fact that the economic position of some commodities has 
changed materially in the last two or three decades. 
be made for unusually high taxes or other costs. 

Formerly loans could be made by the Federal land banks almost exclu- 
sively through the medium of national farm loan associations. 
Mortgage Act of 1933 gave the banks authority to make loans direct in cases 
where banks are not accepting loans from associations. 

The rate of interest on these direct loans, however, is one-half of one per 
cent higher than the rate made on loans obtained through national farm 
The farmer who borrows directly from the bank, how- 
ever, may agree that when and if an association is formed in his community 
he will become a member and at such time his rate of interest will be re- 
duced to the rate charged on loans coming to the bank through associations. 

All farmers who obtain land-bank loans must purchase stock to the 
extent of $5 for each $100 or fraction thereof borrowed. If the loan is made 
through an association, the stock is issued by it; if the money is loaned 
by the bank, the borrower purchases stock in the bank. 
join a national farm loan association his bank stock will be canceled at 
par and an equal amount of stock in the association will be substituted. 

The Emergency Farm Mortgage Act eliminated the double liability of as- 
sociation members on debts of the association contracted after June 13, 1933. 
July 
loans made by the Federal land banks was reduced to 5 per cent throughout 
all the twelve land-bank districts where loans are made through national 
farm loan associations and 5!2 per cent where made directly by the banks. 

During the five-year period ending July 11, 1938, the interest collected, 
however, will be at the rate of 415 per cent per year for loans coming to 
the banks through national farm loan associations and 5 per cent where 
the loans are made directly by the banks. 
this emergency period is made possible through an appropriation by Con- 


The change in the basic rate was a reduction by ten of the banks from 
515 to 5 per cent and by two banks from 6 to 5 per cent. 
is based upon an issue of bonds of the new consolidated series bearing 
4 per cent, the interest upon which is guaranteed by the United States. 

The Federal land banks make loans only upon the security of first mort- 
All loans are amortized and therefore are paid off gradually over 
Most loans are made for periods of twenty or thirty-odd 


This is the first of a series of articles by Mr. Morgenthau explaining how 


and where to apply for farm mortgage loans 
Succeeding articles will be entitled “How and Where 


to Apply for Exchange of Loans for Bonds” and “How and Where to Apply 
jor Loans from the Land Bank Commissioner.” 
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teachers, and an average school year of 88 
months. Five thousand six hundred twenty- 
two of the 6,779 school districts in the State 
are paying tuition of pupils to high school 
and 661 districts are paying general tuition. 
There are 614 accredited high schools in 
Michigan. Illiteracy in Michigan was reduced 
during the decade 1920-1930 from 3 per cent 
to 2 per cent, the illiteracy among the native 
whites being .5 per cent. 

A brief resume of various phases of educa- 
tional work in Michigan follows: 

Michigan is making real progress in the 
formation of reasonably large school units 
for the rural areas. School districts ex- 
pended $819,316 for the transportation of more 
than 30,000 children in 1930-31 because of 
the closing »f schools and formation of larger 
school units. Fifteen thousand five hundred 
eighty-one children are being transported this 
year to the 95 consolidated rural agricultural 
schools. This group of districts includes more 
than one-tenth of the area of the State. The 
good roads movement has made_ possible 
larger consolidation units and more compre- 
hensive and effective programs of study for 
these schools. 

On the passage of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act, the Smith-Hughes Law, in 
1917, Michigan immediately accepted the ben- 
efits of this act and has during the past 15 
vears been outstanding in carrying on voca- 
tional work. 

Departments of vocational agricultural ed- 
ucation are now in 217 high schools of the 
State. They are distributed among 72 of the 
83 counties. Eleven hundred sixty farm boys 
were graduated from the course in vocational 
agriculture last June. Seven hundred sixty- 
eight, or 66.1 per cent, of these boys remain 
on the farm. One hundred seventy-eight, or 
15.4 per cent, signified their intention to enter 
the agricultural department of the Michigan 


State College. Thus 81.5 per cent of these 
1.160 farm boys graduated last June are re- 
maining in the vocation for which they were 
trained, which signifies a high efficiency in 
the field of vocational agricultural education. 

Michigan's plan of industrial education in- 
cludes industrial arts as its foundation, and 
industrial arts courses form a part of the 
regular school curriculum in 300 cities. Spe- 
cial vocationa! industrial courses-—including 
all-day trade, part-time and evening classes— 
were conducted in 24 cities with a total en- 
rollment of 23,000. In the all-day trade and 
part-time classes boys and girls did produc- 
tive work for community welfare departments 
and school boards during the year which had 
a value of $87,000. Placement officers and 
coordinators placed 3,400 boys and girls 16-18 
years of age in employment during the year 
1931-32. 

A composite program of well-adapted train- 
ing for homemaking and worthy home mem- 
bership is typical of the home economics 
courses in 350 towns and cities. The intelli- 
gent support of an increasing majority of 
educators and community leaders has con- 
tributed to the professional spirit of over 800 
public school teachers of home economics. An 
openness to suggestion, a willingness to share 
plans and results and active participation in 
community life are characteristics quite gen- 
erally accorded these teachers. 

The adult handicapped of Michigan were 
served by the rehabilitation division which 
last year contacted 2,889 adult persons dis- 
abled from all causes. Programs resulting in 
employment were completed for 401 at an 
average beginning wage of $22.42. Since 1921. 
3,258 disabled adults have been returned to 
employment and made self-supporting. Their 
combined earnings total approximately $16,- 
600,000, while if left dependent their support 
would have cost $13.000,000. Rehabilitation 
helps adults to become self-supporting. 
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Bathers. Yachtsmen. Navigators, Fishermen, 
Shipbuilders, Bridgebuilders and Others 
Concerned in Calculations of Ocean Level 


By CAPTAIN PAUL C. WHITNEY 


Division of Tides and Currents, United Staies Coast and Geodetic Survey 


\ OST of us are familiar with the daily 
. rise and fall of the -tide, but few prob- 
ably appraise the economic value of this reg- 
ular pulsation of the sea in our every-day 
life 

We enjoy bathing along the shores at high 
water, but far more important is that at 
high water navigation is safer in a great 
many harbors. We speculate on the floating 
chips or seaweed as they drift down the 
harbor carried by’ the tidal current, but of 
greaver value is the fact that the same cur- 
rent is Carrying away pollution from our 
neighborhood river. 
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The tidal phenomena of our oceans and 
adjacent bays and rivers—embracing as it 
does our entire coast line—is national in 
scope and naturally falls under the Federal 
Government for its principal investigations 
and studies. To bring out some of the de- 
tails of the Government's tidal work, a se- 
ries of questions have been placed and an- 
swered below. 

Q. How is the datum of mean sea level 
determined, the datum which is basic for 
heights on land and depths in the sea? The 
level of the sea is changing constantly under 
the influence of wind, wave and tide; how 
is the mean height of the sea at any place 
determined? 

A. This activity falls within the purview 
of the division of tides and currents of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. At 
numerous places along the coasts of the 
United States it operates automatic tide gages 
which make a continuous record of the rise 
and fall of the tide. A mathematical analysis 
of these records then permits a determina- 
tion of the mean sea level at each of these 
places. 

Q. Is this datum readily available for use 
of the engineer, the builder, the scientist, and 
the public generally? 

A. At thousands of places along the coast 
and in the interior, bench marks have been 
established which give the elevations of these 
points above the mean sea level. It is there- 
fore only necessary to connect with the near- 
est bench mark to determine the elevation 
of any desired point above sea level. 
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Q. Do these bench marks serve any other 
useful purpose? 

A. By releveling between these bench marks 
from time to time it is determined whether 
any changes in elevation are taking place; 
whether a given coast is stable, rising or sink- 
ing, a matter obviously of great importance. 

Q. Is there any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which publishes daily predictions 
of the rise and fall of the tide? 

A. Yes; the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
publishes annually in advance the predicted 
high and low waters for every day in the year 
for the important seaports throughout the 


world. By the use of supplementary tables, 
tidal predictions are made available for thou- 
sands of other places along the coasts. Three 
volumes are available: Tide Tables, United 
States and Foreign Ports ‘price, 75 cents); 
Tide Tables, Atlantic Coast ‘price, 15 cents); 
Tide Tables, Pacific Coast (price, 15 cents). 

Q. What practical importance is it to know 
in advance the stage of the tide? 

A. A variation in the depth of water from 
low to high tide is an important factor in 
the navigation of tidal harbors and rivers. 
As a number of important harbors can be 
entered by deep-draft ships only at high 
water, schedules which must be arranged 
months in advance cannot be com leted until 
the tide tables are available. The boat- 
builder needs to know the time of high wa- 
ter in advance for planning the launching of 
his ships. The fisherman, oysterman and 
clammer plan their work according to the 
tide. The engineer from advance informa- 
tion drops a heavy bridge span into place 
at a schedul*d hour by means of the falling 
tide. 

The Summer months bring a heavy de- 
mand for the tide tables for sporting uses 
Beach resorts want to know the time of tide 
for bathing. Yachtsmen need the tide pre- 
dictions as an adjunct to their charts in 
cruising. The fisherman plans his outing so 
as to be on the fishing grounds at the right 
tide. Auto speed tests at Daytona Beach 
Fla. are scheduled for low tide when the 
greatest width of beach is exposed. 

+ + 


Q. Is there any connection 
tide and the current? 

A. The tide is the periodic vertical rise and 
fall of the water brought about by the gravi- 
tational attraction of the moon and sun upon 
the rotating earth. The tidal current is the 
horizontal flow of the water which accom- 
panies the vertical rise and fall. In general 
there is a lag between the time of high or 
low water and the beginning of the ebb or 
flood current In a number of rivers the 
flood and ebb currents do not begin until 
half an hour, an hour, or more after low 
and high water respectively. At other places, 
as in Chesapeake Bay, the current is run- 
ning strongest around the times of high and 
low waters and slack water does not occur 
until about half tide level 

Q. Where can information relative to cur- 
rents be obtained? 

A. The Coast and Geodetic Survey also 
publishes annual current tables which give 
the predicted times of slack water and the 
times and velocities of strength of current 
for every day in the year at a number of 
representative places along our coasts. to- 
gether with supplemental data for obtaining 
Similar predictions at numerous interme- 
diate places. 
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Plan of Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
By HORACE RUSSELL 


General Counsel, Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board and 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


This is the third article explaining what the Federal Government is prepared to do 


for the financial relief of home owners. 


This article deals with: New Money for Home 


Mortgages—Federal Savings and Loan Associations. The next article will discuss: A 
Reserve and Plan for Expansion of Home Mortgage Capital—The Federal Home Loan 


Bank System. 


b OME Owners’ Loan Corporation expects 

to refund a substantial percentage of 
existing mortgages in such distress that pri- 
vate lenders are unable to carry on with 
their borrowers. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank System expects to advance many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to member lend- 
ing institutions to supply the normal mort- 
gage market. However, funds are being with- 
drawn from the mortgage market by private 
individuals and by banks and some other 
lenders, and new money must be developed 
or the financing of American homes will be 
very seriously embarrased. 

The purpose of Federal savings and loan 
associations is to provide a new, soundly- 
organized plan for new money to be put into 
new mortgages so that the owners of that 
money will know that it is safe and will 
realize approximately the mortgage rate 
thereon as a return on their investment. Sev- 
eral hundred such associations should be or- 
ganized in the next few months which would 
attract many thousands of savers and in- 
vestors, thereby bringing in the aggregate 
very large amounts of money which is made 
available exclusively for the financing of 
American homes. 

The Government has provided $150,000 of 
cash to be used in providing a _ practical 
form for the organization and operation of 
these institutions for the full protection of 
the savers, investors and borrowers and to 
promote their organization and development. 
Furthermore, the Government has provided 
$100,000,000 of cash to be invested by the 
United States in these associations, along 
with the funds saved and invested therein 
by private citizens, all of which money is 
to be used in making loans on homes. 

Furthermore, the associations are automat- 
ically members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, exactly as a national bank is 
automatically a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. They can. therefore. as they 
lend their own funds arising from Govern- 
ment subscriptions and private savings on 
homes in turn rediscount these mortgages 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank and ob- 
tain additional funds for lending on other 
homes. 

The Government will take shares in these 
associations, matching dollars with private 
shareholders until the association has a total 


: of $200,000, and it is expected that when the 


association has accumulated this much mo- 
mentum it will go forward rapidly by the 
accumulation of private savings and invest- 
ment funds. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
responsibility for making the rules and regu- 
lations for the organization. operation and 
supervision of these associations and has al- 
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ready employed a director of field service and 
will employ other organizers to go throughout 
the United States and assist citizens in or- 
ganizing such associations to develop new 
money for home mortgage loans. 

The whole home mortgage problem is a 
Serious problem and must be solved. To do 
So every effort must be made in all directions. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation can clean 
up the grief. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
System can *xpand the resources of existing 
Institutions, but not enough in some areas of 
the country to provide adequate funds. 

Federal savings and loan associations can 
bring money out of hoarding and put to con- 
structive use some of the money now in 
Postal Savings and attract funds from some 
other fields where the same are not now 
employed into the constructive business of 
financing homes. This financing will stimu- 
late the maintenance, repair, and moderniza- 
tion of existing homes and will provide money 
for the building of new homes and thereby 
will create a great deal of employment and 
put money into the channels of trade. in- 
cluding not only the building industry itself, 
but many mercantile lines in the furnishing 
and equipping of such homes. 

Finally, all of us must realize that thrift 
is one of the primary virtues and that the 
American people must continue to save 
money. The practice of thrift requires the 
sweat of the brow and is a serious business, 
but there is no other solution of the problem 
of individual success. 

Individuals must save to succeed. If they 
Save new money in Federal savings and loan 
associations, every dollar of that money will 
be put into immediate constructive use, re- 
sulting in employment and the promotion of 
trade, and Federal funds will accompany 
those dollars in the same channels and Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank funds will follow them. 
The housing of the American people will 
have a real part in the recovery of 1933, as 
it must have for recovery to succeed 

If one thousand Federal savings and loan 
associations are organized and they accu- 
mulate an average of $200.000 each, one-half 
from the Government and one-half from in- 
dividual savers and investors, and then these 
associations discount their mortgages with 
the Federal Home Loan Bank and loan the 
funds, more than $200.000,000 of new money 
will be made available through this means 
for the financing of homes and the program 
will continue to pour approximately $1,000,000 
a month into new home financing indefinitely. 

There are more than 1.500 counties in the 
United States with no kind of an institution 
whatsoever now lending money on homes or 
promising to do so in the future. 
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